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MUSIC. 


T is one of the most characteristic features of the English people that they are ready to disparage 

whatever is of home growth, and to welcome what is foreign. I do not suppose that this feature 
is a very genuine one, but is acquired; it is an affectation that dates from the period when it 
was considered proper for a gentleman to make the grand tour. He returned from the Con- 
tinent to turn up his nose at his old English manor-house, and to call in Italian architects 
to tear it down and substitute for it a Florentine pallazo. At the same time he professed to 
despise the music of Old England. Nothing would please his foppish ears save the compositions of the Italian 
musicians. 

The preference accorded to foreign music began in the latter part of the reign of Charles I. It was commented 
on by Henry Lawes in 1653: ‘‘Wise men have observed our generation so giddy that whatsoever is native, be it 
never so excellent, must lose its taste, because they have lost theirs... . This present generation is so sated with 
what’s native, that nothing takes their ear but what’s sung in a language which, commonly, they understand as little 
as they do the music.” And he goes on to relate how he took “an index of old Italian songs, and this, which read 
together made a strange medley of nonsense, he set to a varied air, and gave out that it came from Italy, whereby 





» 


it passed for a rare Italian song. 

Matthew Lock, also, to whom we owe the incomparable music to Macbeth, says, in 1656: ‘“ For those mountebanks 
of wit who think it necessary to disparage all they meet with of their own countrymen, I shall make bold to tell them, 
that I never yet saw any foreign instrumental composition (a few French corants excepted) worthy an Englishman’s 


transcribing.” 
A 
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In Charles II.’s reign this disparagement of what was native grown, and exaltation of what was French or Italian, 
grew into a prevailing fashion; and the introduction of foreign singers, fiddlers, and dancers, tended largely to throw 
English artists as well as composers into the shade. When the leaders of fashion affected to despise English music, 
all the servile crew of imitators followed suit, and in 1782 Dr. Burney, who should have known better, and, indeed, did 
know better, was not ashamed to say of English music: “It is related that the Turks have a limited number of tunes, 
and the vocal music of our own country seems long to have been equally circumscribed ; for till the last century, it 
seems as if the number of our secular and popular melodies did not greatly exceed that of the Turks,” and, in a note, he 
adds that the tunes of the Turks were in all twenty-four.1 

Actually England had, at the close of the Middle Ages, the character of being the very home and well-spring of 
music; and harmony in singing was customary in Britain long before it was so on the Continent. At the close of the 
seventeenth century, Giraldus Cambrensis, archdeacon, and afterwards Bishop of St. David’s, gave the following testi- 
mony to the manner of singing of the Welsh and the inhabitants of the North of England: “The Britons do not sing 
their tunes in unison, like the inhabitants of other countries, but in different parts. So that, when a company of singers 
meets to sing, as is usual in this country, as many different parts are heard as there are singers. . . . In the Northern 
parts of Britain beyond the Humber, and on the borders of Yorkshire, the inhabitants make use of a similar kind of 
symphonious harmony in singing, but with only two differences or varieties of tune and voice ; the one murmuring the 
under part, the other singing the upper in a manner equally soft and pleasing.” 

From this description of Giraldus, it is not difficult to understand that the Welsh employed a vocal harmony in 
many parts, led thereto by the harp, whereas in Northumbria the ballads were accompanied by a bass or drone, 
imitated from the bagpipe. 

In 1159, when Thomas a Becket conducted the negotiations for the marriage of that arch-scoundrel, Henry 
Courtmantel, with the daughter of Louis VII., and went to Paris as Chancellor of the English monarch, he was “ pre- 
ceded by two hundred and fifty boys on foot, in groups of six, ten, or more together, singing English songs, according 
to the custom of their country.” ? 

We have but to look in Chaucer’s “Canterbury Tales” to see how that the knowledge of music, and the love of 
song, pervaded all classes. Of the Squire he says that— 


“ Syngynge he was, or flewtynge (fluting) al the day.” 
And that— 


“ He cowde songes wel make and endite.” 


Mr. Chappell well sums up what we learn from Chaucer relative to the musical knowledge of his day. 

“We learn,” he says, ‘from the preceding quotations, that country squires in the fourteenth century could pass 
the day in singing or playing the flute; that the most attractive accomplishment in a young lady was to be able to 
sing well, and that it afforded the best chance of her obtaining an eligible husband; also that the cultivation of music 
extended to every class. The miller, of whose education Pierce Plowman speaks so slightingly, could play upon the 
bagpipe ; and the apprentice both on the ribble and gittern.” 3 

The knights as they rode to tourney or on an embassy sang ballads. So, in the Romance of Florence of Rome— 


“Thorow the towne the knyghtes sange, 
And ever ther bryght brydyls range, 
Making swete mynstralcy.” 


It was indeed part of the training of a perfect knight to be a musician. In the Romance of Sir Degrevaunt, in the 
Thornton collection, published by the Camden Society, we are told of the hero— 


“ He was ffayre mane and ffree, 

And gretlech yaff (gave) him to gle, 

To harp and to sautré, 
And geterne ffull gay, 

Well to play on a rote, 

Of Lewtyng, welle y wote, 

And syngyng many suet not (sweet note), 
He bare the pryse aye.” 





1 “ Hist. of Music,” ii. 553. 2 Fitz-Stephen, Vita S. Thome Cant. 8 «* Popular Music of the Olden Time,” Ist ed., p. 35. 
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Here, then, the same man is master of five instruments—harp, psaltery, cithern, rote, and lute—besides being able to 
sing; no doubt he sang and accompanied himself on one of these stringed instruments. 
No banquet was complete without music. So, in the Romance of Octavian— 


“Ther myghth men here menstralcye, 
Trompys, taborus, and cornettys crye, 
Roowte, gyterne, lute, and sawtrye, 

Fydelys, and othyr mo.” 


It was a token of the direst distress, when no music was heard at a meal. In Florence of Rome, the Emperor 
says, when girt in by his foes, and hopeless of rescue— 


“‘ Of mynstralcy we kepe none, 
We have no space to spare ; 
Nodeor harpe, fedyll, nor geest.” 


The “gest” is the long ballad of heroic deeds that was sung to the accompaniment of the harp. Perhaps the 
absence of fiddle, as well as of harp, denoted that in the palace there was neither “carping” (singing) nor dancing. 
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There were, in fact, songs adapted to the several instruments by which they were accompanied, that is to say, 
the character of the melody was such as suited various kinds of accompaniments. 

Thus Wace, in his account of the coronation feast of King Arthur, is careful not only to enumerate the various 
musical instruments that were played thereat, but also the kinds of songs that were sung with them. I will give the 
translation of the Norman French. 

“Many jonglers were there at the court, singers, and rhymers; many songs might you hear, Rote-songs, and 
vocal-songs; fiddlers’ lays and notes; lays for fiddles, lays for rotes; lays for harps, lays for pipes (/tetalx) ; lyres 
and panpipes (chalemealx) ; symphonies, psalteries, monochords, cymbals, chorus. There were enough of conjurers 
(tregetours), of male and female performers; some told tales and fables.” 

Erasmus, speaking of the English, in the reign of Henry VIIL., said that they challenged the prerogative of having 
the handsomest women, of keeping the best table, and of being the most accomplished in music of any people. When 
Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Essex, went to Rome in 1510, he gave a three-part English song before Pope Julius II., to 
the surprise and delight of the Pontiff, to whom part-singing was a novelty. 

These three part-songs were called “ Freemen’s” songs, and we happily have Ravenscroft’s collections of some 
that were sung in the court of Henry VIII. in those most precious and interesting volumes, ‘‘ Pammelia,” 1609, “‘ Deutero- 
melia,” 1609, and “ Melismata,” 1611. ‘Ravenscroft may perhaps be described as our first musical antiquary . . . his 
first publications, undertaken in 1609, when he was but seventeen years old, were an attempt to preserve popular 
music of the earlier part of the preceding century from the final oblivion which seemed to threaten it. We must be 
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grateful, though we may wish he had done more to rescue it from the corruption into which it had fallen, and must 
often suspect that he is unwittingly misleading us.” ! 

In the reign of Elizabeth, music was in universal estimation. ‘Not only was it a necessary qualification for 
ladies and gentlemen, but even the city of London advertised the musical abilities of boys educated in Bridewell and 
Christ’s Hospital, as a mode of recommending them as servants, apprentices, or husbandmen. In Delaney’s ‘ History of 
the Gentle Craft,’ 1598, one who tried to pass as a shoemaker was detected as an impostor, because he could neither 
‘sing, sound the trumpet, play upon the flute, nor reckon up his tools in rhyme.’ Tinkers sang catches; milkmaids 
sang ballads; cadgers whistled; each trade, and even the beggars, had their special songs ; the bass-viol hung in the 
drawing-room for the amusement of waiting visitors; and the lute, cittern, and virginals, for the amusement of waiting 
customers, were the necessary furniture of a barber’s shop. They had music at dinner; music at supper; music at 
weddings; music at funerals; music at night; music at dawn; music at work; and music at play.”? 

If we stride on to the end of the seventeenth century, we find that notwithstanding the terrible extinguisher of the 
Puritan domination, music was as dear to English hearts, and as generally cultivated, as three hundred years before. 

Pepys’ Diary gives evidence to this. His household included a maid to wait upon his wife, and a boy to attend 
upon himself. In the course of his diary four maids are mentioned, and all possessed of some skill in music. Of the 
first he says (Nov. 17, 1662): “ After dinner, talking with my wife, and making Mrs. Gosnell sing. . . . I am mightily 
pleased with her humour and singing.” And on Dec. 5: ‘‘She sings exceedingly well.” Within a few months, Gosnell 
was succeeded by Mary Ashwell, who could play on the “harpsichon,” and he bought a Verginal book, from which 
she might play. Of a third servant, Mercer, he writes on Sept. 9, 1664: “After dinner, my wife and Mercer, Tom 
(the boy) and I, sat till eleven at night, singing and fiddling, 
and a great joy it is to see me master of so much pleasure 
in my house. The girl (Mercer) plays pretty well upon the harp- 
sichon, but only ordinary tunes, but hath a good hand, sings a little, 
but hath a good voyce and eare. My boy, a brave boy, sings 
finely, and is the most pleasant boy at present, while his ignorant 
boy’s tricks last, that ever I saw.” Mercer left; then, in October 
1666, Pepys writes: “My wife came home and hath brought her 





A LUTE. Le the authors possenien: newe girle I helped her to. . . . Her voice, for want of use, is so 
furred that it does not at present please me; but her manner of 
singing is such, that I shall, I think, take great pleasure in it.” 

On Dec. 26, 1668, Pepys writes: ‘ After supper I made the boy play upon his lute.” 

In the country, music was as dearly loved as in towns. 

Dorothy Osborne, in one of her charming letters to Sir William Temple, writes, in 1653: ‘The heat of the day 
is spent in reading or working, and about six or seven o’clock I walk out into a common that lies hard by the house, 
where a great many young wenches keep sheep and cows, and sit in the shade singing of ballads. I go to them and 
compare their voices and beauties to some ancient shepherdesses that I have read of, and find a vast difference there ; 
but trust me, I think these are as innocent as those could be. I talk to them, and find they want nothing to make 
them the happiest people in the world but the knowledge that they are so.” 

Oh! that Dorothy had but taken down these ballads and their accompanying melodies! 

In Sir Thomas Overbury’s “Character of a Milkmaid” he says: ‘She dares go alone, and enfold her sheep in the 
night, and fears no manner of ill, because she means none; yet, to say truth, she is never alone, she is still accompanied 
with old songs, honest thoughts, and prayers, but short ones.” 

We must now turn from consideration of English love of music to the history of secular music, specially of song. 

A word or two must needs be said relative to the minstrels, the so to speak musical college of the Middle Ages. 
With them probably originated most of the ballad airs. But they were players on many instruments; some formed a 
local guild, and sat in the rood-loft of the screen dividing the chancel from the nave of the church, and accompanied 
divine worship with their instrumental music. Such minstrels are represented at the east end of Launceston parish 
church, carved in granite. At Beverley minster also the minstrels are represented. 

There is a curious story characteristic of the Middle Ages told of the illustrious family of Crussol, that obtained 
the Dukedom of Uzés. There were, in the early part of the thirteenth century, three brothers living on a little estate in 
a ruinous castle at Uzes, near Nimes. They were all three unmarried and in very pinched circumstances. So one day 


1 H. Ellis Wooldridge, Int. to Chappel, 2nd ed., of. cit. 2 Op. ctt., new ed., p. 59. 
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the eldest, Ebles, said to his brothers that it was a shabby life for three gentlemen thus to live, or stagnate, in their 
poverty. Let them all three leave the crumbling walls and leaky roof of Uzés, and seek their fortune in the courts of 
princes. His advice was relished, and they invited their cousin Elias, great in broad comedy, to travel with them. 
Now Guy, the youngest of the brothers, and Ebles the eldest, had a pretty gift at poetry, and the second brother, 
Pierre, had a pleasant pipe, so they agreed that Ebles and Guy should write songs and ballads, and that Pierre should 
sing them, whilst they would twang the vo¢e in accompaniment. The profits of the little company were to be equally 
divided among them. The brothers and cousin had great success with their songs wherever they went, and realised a 
capital wherewith they were able to restore the fortunes of the family, which after that looked up in the world, and 
became one of the most powerful in the south. 

Minstrels wandered about the country. In the Romance of Sir Cleges, such are shown travelling to the court of 
Uthyr Pendragon at Cardiff. Sir Cleges— 


as he walkyd upp and doun 
Sore syghthyng, he heard a soune 
Of dyvers mynstrelsee ; 
Of trompes, pypes, and claraneris, 
Of harpis, luttis, and getarnys, 
Of sotile, and sawtreé ; 
Many carellys, and gret daunsyng ; 
On every syde he hard syngyng, 
In every place trewly.” 





The minstrels fell out of favour in the reign of Henry VIII., and still more so in that of Elizabeth. Puttenham 
in his “Arte of English Poesie,” 1589, speaks of “ballads and small popular musickes sung by canto-banqui upon 
benches and barrels’ heads, where they have none other audiences than boyes 
or countrye fellowes that pass by them in the streete, or else by blind harpers, or 
such like tavern minstrels that give you a fit of mirth for a groat, and their 
matter being for the most part stories of old time, as the tale of Sir Topas, 
Bevis of Southampton, Guy of Warwick, Adam Bell, and Clym of the Clough, 
and such other old romances or historical rhymes, made purposely for the recrea- 
tion of the common people at Christmas dinners and bridales, and in taverns and 
such other places of base resort.” 

In 1593 an Act was passed putting down minstrels, and it was ordered that 
any one caught wandering from place to place, with minstrelsy as his profession, 
was to be treated as a rogue and a vagabond. 

The itinerant ballad-singer was indeed degenerate, if we may judge by 
W. Browne, who thus speaks of him in his “ Britannia’s Pastorals” in 1616— 


“ As ballad-mongers on a market day, 
Taking their stands, one (with as harsh a noise 
As ever cart-wheele made) squeales the sad choice 
Of Tom the Miller with the Golden Thumb, 


Half-part he chants, and will not sing it out,” 





The third Parliament of Cromwell again smote the minstrels, not now for From a Broadside. 
travelling about, but for frequenting taverns. It was enacted that any minstrel 
or ballad-singer caught singing or making music in an ale-house, or was found to have solicited any one to hear 
him sing and play, was to be taken before the first magistrate, whipped, and imprisoned. In 1642 it was gravely 
proposed in Parliament, seeing the popularity of ballads and of carols, that the great deeds of Oliver Cromwell 
should be put into rhyme, and set to be sung at Christmas, in lieu of the carols in honour of Christ’s Nativity, so 
dear to the hearts of the English people. The proposal was not favoured, and nothing came of it. On Dec. 13, 1648, 
there was a Provost-Marshal appointed, “ with powers to seize upon all ballad-singers, and to suppress stage-plays.” 

But the Rebellion struck and injured not merely the ballad-minstrels, it affected all instrumentalists attached to 


theatres and churches, and led to a great migration of our musicians to the Continent. 
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The character of English, and, indeed, of all early melodies depends very much on the instrument to which they were 
sung. There were harp and lute accompaniments to ballads, and many a ballad air seems to call out for the stringed 
instrument to fill up the background. In ‘Songs of the West,” I have given one or two of these traditional harp airs ; 
all the Welsh melodies proclaim that they were composed to be chanted by a minstrel who was attended by a harpist. 
So do many of those in the West of England. ‘The Three Sisters,’ 
tinctly a harp air. The harp was played in England in the seventeenth century. M. Jorevin de Rochefort, who printed 


) 


given by Gilbert in his “ Cornish Carrols,” is dis- 


his travels in England in 1672, says: ‘The harp was then the most esteemed of musical instruments by the English.” 
Carew, in his Survey of Cornwall, 1607, speaking of Tregarrick, then the residence of Mr. Buller, the sheriff, tells how 
that the house had belonged to the Wideslades, who had been dispossessed because of their adherence to the Roman 





From a Broadside. from a Broadside. 


Catholic religion, and the “son then led a walking life, with his harp, to gentlemen’s houses, where-through, and by 
his other active qualities, he was entitled Sir Tristram ; neither wanted he (as some say) a de//e Jsound, the more aptly 
to resemble his pattern.” 

In the “ Pleasant, plain, and pithy Pathway leading to a virtuous life,” written about 1550, the author says :— 


“Very lusty I was, and pleasant withall 
To sing, dance, and play at the ball... . 
And besides all this, I could then finely play 
On the harp, much better than now far away, 
By which my minstrelsy and my fair speech and sport, 
All the maids in the parish to me did resort.” 


In Laneham’s Letter, descriptive of the revelries at Kenilworth in 1575, he describes the minstrel with his harp, 
who sang a gest of King Arthur. 

We are accustomed, nowadays, to associate the bagpipe with Scotland alone, but the bagpipe was of universal 
occurrence in Europe, and Scotland is merely the last refuge to which it has retired. Not only do a large number of 
airs show that they were composed to the drone of the bagpipe, but we have positive evidence that this instrument was 
in use, by its representation in carving of wood and stone. At Aruns, in the Pyrenees, is a white marble font on which 





COUNTRY DANCE. Fyrom a Font, Aruns. 


is represented a country dance, and a piper—looking for all the world as if kilted—is performing on what is now con- 
sidered to be the peculiar instrument of the Highlands of Scotland. 

At Altarnun, in Cornwall, a carved oak bench end, of about 1525, represents a bagpipe player with his dog, whilst 
a fiddler is sculptured on another. Among the minstrels carved on the outside of Launceston church is one with a 
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bagpipe; and in Sutton Place, near Guildford, the old seat of the Westerns, is a quarry in the hall whereon is figured 
a goose playing a bagpipe. This is of the date 1520, and gives indication that the bagpipe was falling into ridicule. 
An old sow playing on this instrument to the delectation of its piglings, is a not infrequent subject on Perpendicular 


bosses to vaulting-ribs. . 
For dances, tabor and pipe were favourite instruments; and there are tunes that imply such an accompaniment. 
) 


I have given one in “The Garland of Country Song.” The custom was, in England, for dancers to sing a ballad, and 


the different turns of the tune, or recurrence of the burden, marked the different movements in the dance. To this day, 
ballet signifies a dance, and ballad a song—the names bear trace of the early union between singing and dancing. 
fo) 





_. CORNISH PIPER. 
Knife handle found near Lostwithiel, 
BENCHEND. Altarnun. STAINED GLASS. Sxtton Place. 17th century. 





Tabor and pipe were in use in villages, and probably formed all the instrumental music for the out-of-door dances, from 
May to Michaelmas. Misson, who travelled in England in the reign of James II. and William III., describes the 
dances of milkmaids to the bagpipes. 

In an old song picked up in the West of England, these were the music of the haysel dance, together with the viol- 


di-gamba. 
“‘ The pipe and tabor both shall play, 
The viols loudly ring, 
From morn till eve each summer day, 
As we go hay-making.”’ 


In Drayton’s “ Poly-olbion,” 1613, a list is given of the musical instruments in common use in England. After 
mentioning viol, viol-di-gamba, cithern, pandore, theorbo, gittern and kit “the wandering fiddler’s echo,” cornet, fife, 
hautboi, sackbut, recorder, flute, shalm, cornamuse, he adds— 


“Some blew the Bag-pipe up, that plays the Country-Round, 
The Tabor and the Pipe some take delight to sound.” 


Even so late as Dibdin’s time these two instruments seem to have been in use in country places. 
The hornpipe was in use from a much earlier age than is usually imagined. We are so accustomed to associate it 
with nautical airs, and so disposed to believe that most, if not all, these latter belong to the Dibdin period, that it is with 
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some surprise that we read of the hornpipe in Carew’s ‘‘ Survey of Cornwall,” as having been much in use in that part of 
England in the reign of Henry VIII. But, indeed, the hornpipe figures in sculpture of a much earlier age. It was a 
pipe of hollow wood, with holes for the fingers at intervals, and with a horn mouthpiece, and a horn ring at the 
larger end. 


Chaucer mentions it as a Cornish instrument— 


“* Controve he would, and foule faile, 
With Hornpipes of Cornwale,” 


In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the counties most famous for the hornpipe were Derbyshire, Notting- 
hamshire, and Lancashire. A common broadside ballad illustration of this period represents a female ballad-singer 


attended by a man who plays on the hornpipe. 





HORNPIPE. from a Garlind. BALLAD-SINGER, AND HORNPIPE. From a Broadside. 


There can be little mistake as to which tunes belong to this instrument. That, for instance, to which the “ Furry 
dance” is performed annually at Helstone, in Cornwall, is a hornpipe. 

The lute much resembled a guitar, but was a nobler instrument. The “ Merry Monarch” was a great admirer of 
the instrument, and it was a favourite with all lovers in the 
Stuart age. Yet Dr. Burney, in his “ History of Music ” (iii. p. 143), 
says: “The lute, of which hardly the sound or shape is known 
at present, was during the last two centuries the favourite chamber 
instrument of every nation in Europe.” It was driven out by the 





spinet and harpsichord, which afforded an easy path to those musical 
LUTE. From the Museum, Bologna. ends which had previously been reached through the lute, only after 
much difficulty and labour. 
One of our early English poets, Sir Thomas Wyatt (1503-1542), has left us some charming verses under the title, 
‘The Lover’s Lute cannot be blamed though it sing of his Lady’s unkindness.” The first lines run :— 


‘Blame not my Lute! for he must sound 
Of this or that as liketh me; 
For lack of Wit the Lute is bound 
To give such Tunes as pleaseth me ; 
Though my Songs be somewhat strange, 
And speak such Words as touch my Change, 
Blame not my Lute!” 


Thomas Mace, in his “ Musick’s Monument” (1676), gives instructions how to preserve a lute in order. “ Know,” 
says it, “that an old lute is better than a new one . .. you shall do well, even when you lay it by in the day-time, 
to put it into a bed that is constantly used, between the rug and the blanket; but never between the sheets, because 
they may be moist . . . only no person must be so inconsiderate as to tumble down upon the bed whilst the lute is 
there, for I have known several good lutes spoilt with such a trick.” 
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Formerly, in Devonshire, every farm-house had an instrument called the thrums, hung in the common hall; it 
consisted of a board with fret and strings, and was taken in the evening by one of the farmer’s sons or daughters, or 
by one of the farm labourers, and he or she struck chords on it whilst singing a ballad. 

In English country places, a groat for “a fit of mirth” was long the fee of the 
itinerant musician; and every villager, male or female, gave twopence for a dance on the 
green. 

The fiddle is an instrument of English origin, it is the Anglo-Saxon fithele. It had 
in earliest times four strings only, and the neck was far shorter than at present. Another 
name for the fiddle is a crowd. In one of the sculptures on the outside of St. John’s 
Church, Cirencester, is a player on a fiddle with a neck of well- proportioned length. 
The date of this carving is between 1504 and 1522, but from a representation of a 
“crowder” on a bench end at Altarnun Church, Cornwall, of much the same date, we see 
that the fiddle neck was also still sometimes quite short. This is the “kit,” or fiddle 
used for dances. 

The fiddle supplanted tabor and pipe in last century, 
for dance music; and the sole representative of the ancient 
minstrel was the village fiddler. 

The fiddle exercised great influence in the alteration 
and corruption of dance and ballad tunes, owing to the 
facility with which the instrument lent itself to the multi- 
Moreover, the fiddle 
banished the ballad as a song accompaniment to a dance. 
Nevertheless, as a very aged fiddler told me that, in his 
early days, the lads and maids always sang whilst dancing 
to his music. Nearly all our oldest country dances are 
named after the ballads to which they were sung. 

Sir Thomas Elyot, in his “ Governor,” 1531, after describing the ancient modes of dancing, says: “And as for the 
special names (of the dances), they were taken, as they be now, either of the names of the first inventors, or of the 


measure and number they do contain; or, of the first words of the ditty which the song comprehendeth, whereof the 
dance was made.” 


plication of notes, and to runs. 





A CROWDER. 


From a Broadside Ballad. From Benchend, Altarnun. 


I annex a list of the dances given by Playford in the first edition (1651) of his English Dancing-master; the 


names tell their own tale :-— 


1. Upon a summer’s day. (*) 26. If all the world were paper. (*) 

2. Blew Cap. (*) 27. The Chirping of the Larke. This is Robin Hood and 
3. The Night piece, or, The Shaking of the Sheets. (*) Guy of Gisborne. (*) 

4. The Boate-man, a Bagpipe tune, with drone. 28. Adson’s Saraband. 

5. The Beggar boy. (*) 29. None such, or, A la méde de France. (*) 

6, The Parson’s Farewell. 30. The merry, merry Milkmaids. (*) 

7. Bobbing Joe (Joan?) ‘ My dog and I” is sung to this. 31. Daphne. “When Daphe did from Phoebus fly.” (*) 

8. The New Exchange. 32. Mill-field (*) ; 

9. The Wish. 33. The fine Companion. 
10. Stingo, or, Oyle of Barley. (*) 34. Cast a bell. 
11. The Whirligig. 35. Shellamefago. 
12. Picking of Sticks, 36. The Rose is red, and the Rose is white. 

13. The Old Mole. 37. The Spanyard. 

14. Grimstock. 38. Have at thy coat, old Woman. (*) 
15. Woodicock. 39 To Drive the Cold Winter away, or, The Gun. (*) 

16. Greenwood. This is ‘Shall I go walk the Woods 40. Pepper’s Black, 

so wild ?” (*) 41. The Maid Peept out at the Window, or, The Friar 

17. A Saraband. in the Well. (*) 

18. Hit and Misse. 42. Halfe Hanniken, 

19, Confesse, or, The Court Lady. (*) 43. Once I loved a maiden faire. (*) 
20. A Health to Betty. 44. Faine I would, or, “The King’s Complaint.” (*) 
21. Mage ona Tree. 45. The Irish Lady, or, Annisseed water Robin. 
22. Millison’s (Milicent’s) Jegge. 46. My Lady Cullen. 

23. The Spanish Jeepsie (Gipsy). This is “Come follow, 47. The Bath. 

follow me.” (*) 48. Jog on my Honey. 

24. Lady Spillor. 49. Goddesses. ‘‘I would I were in my own country.” (*) 
25. Kemp’s Jegg (called after Nine Days’ Wonder Kemp.) 50. The Health, or, The Merry Weasel. (*) 


B 
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51. Heart’s Ease. 73. Dull Sir John. 
52. Jack Pudding. 74. Saturday Night and Sunday Morning. 
53. Prince Rupert’s March. 75. New Boe Peep. (*) 
54. Dissembling Love, or, The Lost Heart. 76. Hockley in the Hole, 
55. Argeers, 77. The Chestnut. 
56. Jack-a-Lent. 78. Stanes Morris. 
57. Mayden Lane. (* ?) 79. Paul’s Wharfe. 
58. The Chirping of the Nightingale. 80. Tom Tinker’s my true Love. (*) 
59. A Soldier’s Life. (*) 81. Kettle Drum, or, He that hath a good Wife. 
60. Sweet Masters. 82. Hide Parke. 
61. Cuckolds all a row, also the Cavalier’s song, “ Hey 83. Mundesse. 
boys up we go.” (*) 84. Ladye lye neare me. (*) 
62, Petticoat Wag. 85. Lull me beyond thee. (*) 
63. Paul’s Steeple or, ‘‘I am the Duke of Norfolk.” (*) 86. Jenny pluck Pears, 
64. Rufty Tufty. 87. The Glory of the West. (*) 
65. All in a garden green. (*) 88. Gathering Peascods. 
66. Dargesson, or Sedanny, ‘‘ The Hawthorn Tree.” (*) 89. Scotch Cap. 
67. Aye Me! 90. New new Nothing. 
68. The Punk’s Delight. gl. Step Stately. 
69. The Milkmaydes Bobb. 92. Shepherd’s Holyday, or Labour in Vaine. 
70. An old Man is a Bedfull of bones. (* ?) 93. Graies Inn Maske. 
71. Cheerily and Merrily. 94. The Slip. 
72. The Country Coll. 95. The tender Gentlewoman, or, The Hemp-dressers. 


I have marked with an asterisk those country dances of which the ballad words remain. There are several of the 
others to which later words have been set, that have displaced the original words. 

I give this list at some length as showing how that collections of dance tunes have been the means of preserving 
to us a large number of ballad airs. But there were many other airs that would not lend themselves to dances. 
Very happily the ballad operas have been the means of saving these. 

We must now consider an immense change which came over music in Europe, and a divorce which was effected 
between the music of the cultured and that of the people. This was produced by the introduction of 77zme as an 
element essential to music. In mediaeval music there was no time, every note was lengthened or shortened according 
to the syllables to which it was attached. Song was the musical rendering of words. To the present day, Gregorian 
music is unbarred, whether for psalm or for hymn. We have but to look at a Gregorian hymn-melody as given, say, 
in Helmore’s ‘ Hymnal Noted,” and the same as chopped up and put into strict modern tune in “Hymns Ancient 
and Modern,” to see the difference. One of these magnificent old airs is like Pegasus in plough-harness when 
reduced to modern time in the latter Collection, where it is hardly recognisable in its degradation, All ballad airs were 
the same. But time of some kind was necessary in dancing, that was obvious, and the dance taught the musician 
what otherwise he might never have learned,—the use of ézme. 

Having made this discovery, he found that it led to the most surprising results. He could write part-music 
without keeping each part exactly together, or counter-point, proper—point against point, or one note under another. 

The musicians having discovered what could be done with part-singing if all performers kept time—a great 
discovery, with immense possibilities not for the voice only, but for instruments as well—at once began to abuse the 
knowledge they had acquired. 

I must, however, note here the remarkable tenacity with which old English peasant singers cling to the natural 
system, and reject the artificial. They now sing strictly according to the sense of their words, and entirely ignore 
time, so that in taking down one of their airs it is often not possible to say in what time it is, whether in common 
or in triple measure. 

So on the boards, a professional artist when he comes to sing a ballad, breaks through the bars, and follows the 
rhythm, regardless of time, and the accompanist has to attend to him, Unless they do this, ballad-singing is mechanical 
and devoid of attraction. It will charm nobody, and never provoke an encore. 

The old minstrel airs were accompanied by stringed instruments, such as the crowd, which was flat bridged, so 
that when the bow was drawn across it, a succession of chords was the result. It had six strings, but of these two 
were drones, or dourdons, whose pitch was only altered when tuned; but the other four admitted of every variety of 
intonation possible without “shifting” the hand. There were other instruments, such as the psaltery, played 
without a bow, with the fingers, which we may say with certainty were so played to form an accompaniment in 
chords to the voice. The ballad air owed its charm to the melody, it could be sung without accompaniment or sung 
with it. 

But when in the sixteenth century the science of part-singing began to be understood, then the musical composers, 
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in their delight at having this new field for their ingenuity open to them, turned away with scorn from the ballad air, and 
indeed from melody altogether, and endeavoured to compose pieces exhibiting the utmost possible ingenuity of structure on 
scientific principles wholly independent of air, and in supreme indifference whether or not the compositions were pleasing 
and taking to the ear. Tallis, as is well known, produced a ¢our de force in writing a song of forty parts. The first 
subject is begun in G by the first mezzo-soprano; the second medius in like manner beginning in G, is answered by the 
first tenor in the octave below, and that by the first counter-tenor in D, the fifth above; then the first bass has the 
subject in D, the eighth below the counter-tenor; and thus the forty real parts are severally introduced in the course of 
thirty-nine bars, when the whole phalanx is employed at once during six bars more; after which, a new subject is led 
off by the lowest bass, and pursued by the other parts, severally, for about twenty-four bars, when there is another general 
chorus of all the parts; and thus this stupendous specimen of human labour and wrongheaded ingenuity is carried on 
in alternate flight, pursuit, attack, and choral union to the end, when it is concluded by twelve bars of universal chorus, 
in fortifold harmony. It was thought equally ingenious to take three or four independent airs—folk-airs as often as 
not—and work them together in and out into a structure that was ingenious and showed the skill of the composer, but 
could give pleasure to nobody. To such an extent was this the fashion, that among the 
Italian composers, when writing Masses, they took a wicked delight in weaving in the 
most inappropriate airs and sometimes those associated with obscene words into the 
sacred service, retaining the Latin words of Gloria, Benedictus, or Agnus Dez, for the 
tenor alone, and allowing the other parts to be sung to the original indecent Italian ballad 
words. Musical art was mechanical; there was no reason wilatever why a man with a 
mathematical head should not compose a masterpiece, when he had grasped the 
fundamental laws of counterpoint, even though he could not tell by ear one tune from 
another. 

One of the results of this fashion was that the musicians of the period were para- 
lysed in all that concerned melody. There is hardly an instance to be discovered among 
their works of a composition built on an original theme, they felt about and laid hold of 
such airs, and scraps of airs, as were already to hand, and built these into their fabrics. 
This period produced one thing that was worth preservation—the madrigal, which sprang 
into life in England and in Italy simultaneously, and lasted from 1530 to 1630. 

Meanwhile, in spite of the scorn poured on them by the scientific musician, the ballad- 





singers with their fresh delicious folk-airs—fresh yet old, but old assuming fresh char- 
acters—held the ear of the people, and for a dance, the exigencies of the case demanded PSALTERY. Musewm, Bologna. 
a currant melody with a rhythmic time and harmonic base. In the tapestried galleries, 

in the panelled halls of the manor houses, the gentles and ladies in lace and velvet laboured at contrapuntal 
pieces, and believed that they had derived some pleasure from having been able to execute difficult passages ; 
but on the village green, in the ale-house, the country people held tenaciously to the traditions of pure 
melody. 

Then came the Civil War and the domination of the Puritans, when the scientific musicians were scattered every- 
where. The people did not miss them, they had never cared for their motetts and madrigals; and if the minstrel 
and the fiddler were suppressed by Act of Parliament, no Act of Parliament could restrain the mother from singing to 
her babe, the milkmaid from warbling under the cow, the old ballads they loved so well to the dear old tunes that they 
had themselves learned in infancy. 

At the Restoration, such musicians as were still alive were drawn from their retreats, and placed in positions 
where they might train up a new generation, and carry on the old traditions of English music. But they found them- 
selves in a new world, not one that would longer tolerate their tediousness, and listen to their consequential affectation. 
The new world would have no more of this ; it must have song—pure melody—and the orchestra was becoming a power 
which these relics of the age of motette and madrigal did not understand. They sneered at Charles II. with his 
“four and twenty fiddlers all of a row,” but the fiddlers carried the day. The old masters of music, Child, Christopher 
Gibbons, and Low had to retire, and a new generation took their places, who had been taught at the feet of Lulli in 
Paris. 

Pelham Humphrey was sent by Charles II. to be instructed by Lulli, and Humphrey was the master of 
Purcell. 

Elaborate counterpoint, with all the intricacy of fugue, was just endurable in ecclesiastical music, but was insupport- 
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able in opera, and the opera now rose to be a dominating power in altering and moulding the character of music, and 
the nursery of the opera was Italy. But even there at first the composers followed a line that was not frankly popular. 
They elaborated the recitative, the avza was an after product. It was not so in Paris. Lulli had more sense, he had 
his finger on the pulse of the French people, and he cared nothing for his art save how it could make that pulse 
throb and leap as he listed. The people had no desire to have the “Prose” of the sanctuary transferred to the 
boards, 

It was the same in England. There it was long before recitative in English found admission. Melody the 
English ear would have, and therefore melody had to be provided. 

Intricate and scientifically constructed music may be interesting, as a puzzle of any sort interests, but it cannot 
please. It is a manifestation of the composer’s skill, not of his genius. Any one properly trained, and with a mathe- 
matical head, could write a fugue, but only a musically-gifted soul can evolve an air. Elaborate contrapuntal music 
resembles verses in which there is strict accuracy in the metre, and in the rhyme, but that is all. A pure melody is 
like a poetic thought, the spirit of life which alone can animate the dry bones of theoretical music. Kelly, in his 
Reminiscences, says: ‘‘I may safely aver, from my own knowledge, that I have met with ninety-nine good theorists 
to one melodist; nature makes one, study the other. Two of the greatest theorists that I ever met with were, Padre 
Martini of Bologna, and Sala, Master of the Conservatorio, Naples; yet neither of these ever produced a remarkable 
melody that I recollect; I mean, not such an one as our justly celebrated composer, Dr.-Arne, used to say, ‘would 
grind about the streets upon an organ.’” 

Haydn said of melody, “It is the air which is the charm of music, and it is that which is most difficult to produce. 
Patience and study are sufficient for the composition of agreeable sounds, but the invention of a fine melody is the 
work of genius; the truth is, a fine air needs neither ornament nor accessories in order to please,—would you know 
whether it really be fine, sing it without accompaniments.” The opinion of Mozart was the same. Kelly records a 
conversation he had with him on the subject. ‘ Melody is the essence of music,” said Mozart, “/ compare a good 
melody to a fine racer, and counterpointists to hack post-horses.” 

The first great composer of the new school was Purcell, a musical genius of the highest order; and he exhibited 
his genius by the creation of splendid melodies. Unhappily in many instances he yielded to the corrupt taste of the 
times, in sacrificing melody to supposed exigencies of the text. 

Purcell died young, in 1695, but for some years after his death his compositions were the chief music heard 
in England. He may be looked upon as the father of our national music apart from the ballad. In compositions 
for the theatre, though the colouring and effects of an orchestra were then but little known, yet he employed more than 
his predecessors, and gave to the voice a melody more interesting than had been allowed by the scholarly numskulls of 
the past in this country, even, perhaps, in Italy, and he became the darling and delight of the nation. The only man 
at all on his level in Europe at the time was Corelli, but none of his music was printed and circulated till 1710, so that 
Purcell had no better Italian instrumental music to imitate than that of Bassini, Torelli, and others inferior to them. 
Yet his orchestration excels all these in fancy, modulation, and delicacy. 

The first opera ever produced in England was written by Sir William Davenant, Shakespeare’s godson, who liked 
to have it thought that he was his son. This was “The Siege of Rhodes,” given in 1650, the music to which was 
composed by Lawes, Cook, and Matthew Lock. 

Shakespeare had introduced songs into his plays, and other dramatists did the same,—Ben Jonson, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Middleton, Dekker, and Webster; and these plays were the parents of the ballad-opera. 

In “The Bloody Brother,” 1640, there is not only a concerted drinking-song, but a scene, the song of the Woman 
of the Cellar, the Butler, the Cook, and the Pantler, intermixed with chorus; it is, moreover, from this same play that 
the exquisite song “Take, oh! take these lips away,” is derived. 

Now the opera as understood at first in England was no more than an increase in the number of songs and 
choruses introduced. Hitherto the songs had been written to well-known airs, only exceptionally had they fresh music 
composed for them. But now that the opera became manageable, with the knowledge of orchestration generally 
prevalent in Italy, France, Germany, and England, some of our composers began to write for the stage. Thus Matthew 
Lock produced his marvellous Macbeth music. Purcell wrote ‘The Prophetess,” 1690, “ King Arthur” in 1691, 
“The Faery Queen” in 1692, “Bonduca” in 1695; “The Northern Lass” was not produced till after his death in 
1700. 

As affecting English song I have to mention the opera in this article; but with the origin and history of 


the English opera, I shall deal at length and in detail in my second essay. 
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It seemed as though we were at the cradle of a national operatic school. But now appeared on the scene a rival 
candidate for favours, which unhappily succeeded in displacing and killing the English opera. 

In 1707, the Italian opera of “ Arsinoce” was performed in London, and met with vast success. This led to the 
translation into English of a number of Italian operas, and their performance. 

“The next step,” says Addison, in the Spectator, March 21, 1710-11, ‘ was the introduction of Italian actors into 
our opera, who sung their parts in their own language at the same time that our countrymen performed theirs in our 
native tongue. The king or hero of the play generally spoke in Italian, and his slaves answered him in English: the 

* lover frequently made his court, and gained the heart of his princess, in a language which she did not understand... . 
This was the state of the English stage for about three years. At length the audience grew tired of understanding half 
the opera, and therefore, to ease themselves entirely of the fatigue of thinking, have so ordered it at present that the whole 
opera is performed in an unknown tongue.” 

The influx of Italian music for a while paralysed the English composers. Even Addison did not venture to say 
boldly that our native music was the best. ‘I would allow the Italian opera,” he said, “to lend our English musick as 
much as may grace and soften it, but never entirely to annihilate and destroy it.” 

For some time no music that was not Italian was considered tolerable, and Italian singers were the rage. Margareta 
de |’Espin made ten thousand pounds on the boards. 

Pope sneered at the false admiration for the foreign music affected by the leaders of fashion. He calls the Italian 
opera— 

‘A Harlot form, soft sliding by, 
With mincing step, small voice, and languid eye; 


Foreign her air, her robe’s discordant pride, 
In patch-work fluttering, and her head aside: 
By singing Peers up-held on either hand, 
She tripp’d and laugh’d, too pretty much to stand ; 
Cast on the prostrate Nine a scornful look, 
Then thus in quaint Recitativo spoke : 

O cara! cara/ silence all that train : 
Joy to great Chaos! let Division reign : 
Chromatic tortures soon shall drive them hence, 
Break all their nerves, and fritter all their sense; 
One trill shall harmonise joy, grief, and rage, 
Wake the dull Church, and lull the ranting Stage, 
To the same notes thy sons shall hum, or snore, 
And all thy yawning daughters cry, Encore /” 

(Dunciad, iv.). 


Now ensued one of the most extraordinary revulsions of fashion conceivable, the like of which is unique in the 
annals of music. 

We have seen how that English melody had dethroned and driven into oblivion the old school of formal scientists. 
It now rose up again in revolt—this time against foreign music. The Italian opera was in full swing, and had silenced 
the English muse, when, in 1727, Gay wrote “The Beggar’s Opera,” of which all the songs but two or three were set 
to folk melodies, born in England. He offered it to Cibber at Drury Lane, and it was rejected by him with contempt. 
It was accepted by Rich, the manager of the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and produced on the 29th January 1727-8. 
The success of the piece was considered doubtful for the greatest part of the first act, and was not quite determined till 
Polly Peachum sang her pathetic appeal to her parents— 


‘*O ponder well, be not severe 
To save a wretched wife, 
For on the rope that hangs my dear 
Depends poor Polly’s life,” 


and this, to the air of ‘‘The Babes in the Wood,” familiar to the entire audience from their nurseries. The effect 
was magical. The audience broke into a roar of applause, and the success of the play was established. The plot 
of the piece is of the poorest, but people were refreshed, and rejoiced again to hear the old familiar notes of the 
English muse. The author, according to Mace, got the entire receipts of four nights, amounting in the aggregate to 
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£693, 13s. 6d., whereas Rich, the manager, after the piece had been performed thirty-six times, had pocketed nearly 
£4000. It was well said that this play had made Rich gay, and Gay rich, But it had a further effect, it drew away 





THE BEGGAR'S OPERA, After Hogarth. 


the audience from the Italian opera, and, as the wags said, had made that indeed what the other was in name, the 
Beggar’s opera. 
“The Beggar’s Opera” contains sixty-nine airs, of which I give a list :— 


1. An old woman clothed in Gray. 23. Allin a misty Morning. 
2. The bonny gray-eyed Morn, 24. When once I lay. 
3. Cold and raw. 25. When first I lay siege to my Chloris. 
4. Why is your faithful Slave disdained ? 26. Courtiers! Courtiers! think it no Harm, 
5. Of all the simple things. (The Mouse-trap.) 27 A lovely Lass to a Friar came. 
6. What shall I do to shew. 28. Twas when the Sea was roaring, &c. 
7. Oh, London is a fine town. 29. The Sun had loos’d his weary Team, &c. 
8. Grim King of the Ghosts. 30. How happy are we. 
g. Jenny, where hast thou been ? 31. Of noble race was Shenkin. 
10, Thomas, I can not. 32. (Old air, the title forgotten by Gay.) 
11. A Soldier and a Sailor. 33. London Ladies. 
12, Now ponder well, ye parents dear, 34. All in the Downs. 
13. Le printemps. (French air.) 35. Have you heard of a frolicksome Ditty ? 
14. Pretty Parrot. 36. Irish Trot. 
15. Pray, fair one, be kind. 37. (Old air, the name of which Gay had forgotten.) 
16, Over the Hills and far away. 38. Gossip Joan. 
17. Gin thou wert mine ain thing, 39. Irish Howl. 
18. O the Broom, 40. The Lass of Patie’s Mill. 
19. Fill every glass. 41. If Love’s a sweet Passion. 
20. March in Rinaldo. 42. South Sea Ballad. 
21. Would you have a young Virgin. (Poor 43. Packington’s Pound. 
Robin’s maggot.) 44. Lillibullero. 


22. Cotillon. 45. Down in the North Country. 
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. A Shepherd kept Sheep. 

. One Evening passing lost my Way. 
. Now, Roger, I'll tell thee. 

. O Betsy Bell. 

. Would Fate to me. 

. Come sweet Lass. 

. The Last Time I went o’er the Moor. 
- Tom Tinker’s my true Love. 

. Iam a poor Shepherd undone, 

. Ianthe the lovely. 

. A Cobbler there was. 

- Bonny Dundee. 


Gay was not himself anything of a musician. 
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58. Happy Groves. 

59. Sally in our Alley. 

. Britons strike home. 

. Chevy Chace. 

. Old Sir Simon the King. 

. Joy to Great Ceesar. 

. There was an old woman. 

. Did you ever hear of a gallant soldier. 
. Why are thine Eyes still glancing. 
. Green Sleeves. 

. All you that must take a leap. 

. Lumps of Pudding. 


He had his head full of old songs and their airs, and he set to the 


latter songs suitable to his characters and the dialogue, then got a German named Pepusch to note them down for him, 
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VAUXHALL, From the Headpiece of an Engraved Song. 


and write a simple orchestral accompaniment, and an overture. 
all the airs arranged as catches, under the title of ‘‘ The Agreeable Choice.” 


The enormous success of “ The Beggar’s Opera” encouraged others to follow in the same track. 


self repeated the same course in “ Polly” and in “ Achilles.” 


Owing to the success of the opera Pepusch republished 


Indeed Gay him- 


Over forty ballad operas appeared, and as most of these were published along with the music, they furnish us with 


a treasury of the folk-airs of the English people. 


In ‘The Beggar’s Opera” were 69; in “The Generous Freemason” 
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were 63; in “ Achilles,” 54; in “ The Jovial Crew,” 53; in “ Momus turned Fabulist” there were 69, and there were 68 
in “The Fashionable Lady.” } 

The immense success of ‘ The Beggar’s Opera” and its imitations served a purpose for which we cannot but be 
grateful, in addition to the debt we owe them of preserving for us a host of old English folk-airs. The English 
musicians were now encouraged to try their hands on original ballad operas; and we see many of these appear after 
the public taste for “‘ The Beggar’s Opera” had ceased. 

The great Arne rose on the horizon, a man who followed the best traditions of good English music, who attempted 
to pick up the thread dropped by Purcell, and inaugurate English opera in contradistinction to the ballad opera, that 
is to say, an opera with musical recitatives, aria parlante as well as aria cantzbile, and scenas. But the fashionables 
who patronised the theatre were not disposed to favour the undertaking, and Arne was obliged to fall back again on 
ballad operas. Then we have Arnold, Attwood, Storace, Shield, Kelly, Dibdin; and we reach another mighty name, 
that of Bishop. Next to whom comes Balfe, and then till the present no toleration of anything English, only Italian 
and German operas, and French light comic operas. 

That which produced quite as much influence on the popular taste as the opera were the performances at Cupar’s 
Gardens, Vauxhall, Ranelagh, Mary-le-bon—an influence quite as great, though not as debasing, as our modern music 
halls. The singers at the Gardens, male and female, became popular, and their songs were engraved in copperplate on 
half-sheets and circulated throughout England, or were collected into volumes, such as Worgan’s “‘ Agreeable Choice,” or 
“ Clio and Euterpe,” and “ Calliope.” 

Leveridge was a bass singer at the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, but in 1726 he opened a coffee-house in Tavis- 
tock Street, Covent Garden, and published a collection of his songs in two pocket volumes, neatly engraved. To him 
English minstrelsy is indebted for the setting of Gay’s ‘‘ Black-Eyed Susan,” and “ The Roast Beef of Old England.” 

Worgan supplied Vauxhall with songs from 1753 to 1761, and after a break of connection, again from 1770 to 1774. 
His first book of Vauxhall songs was published in 1753. It is somewhat singular that one whose music was vastly 
popular should have left no song that has maintained a hold on the popular taste. Arne, Boyce, Greene, Carey, Festing, 
Gaillard, all wrote for the Gardens, where sang Mrs. Bracegirdle, Mrs. Clive, Miss Weichsell—afterwards Mrs. Billington 
—and Miss Stevenson, and among men, Beard, Lowe, Wilder. I shall have something to say of these singers in my 
Third Essay on the Gardens and Concert Halls. 

The first engraving of music on metal plates was practised in England before any other country, and as early as the 
reign of James J. The two first music engravers were William and Robert Hole. After 1690 engraved half-sheets of 
music with songs became very common. Among the encomiastic verses on Dr. Blow, prefixed to his Amphion Anglicus 
in 1700, the poet says— 

* Long have we been with balladry oppress’d, 
Good sense lampoon’d, and harmony burlesqu’d : 
Whole reams of Single Songs became our curse, 
With bases wondrous lewed, and trebles worse. 
But still the luscious lore goes glibly down, 

And still the double entendre takes the town. 


They print the names of those who set and wrote ’em, 
With Lords at top and blockheads at the bottom.” 


It need hardly be’said that these half-sheets of music are now highly valued, and are of great interest to the 
musical antiquary. 

A great change had passed over English music. The influence of the Italian opera had not been unfelt, and had lightened 
it, and had made the composers think more of melody than of counterpoint. Charles II. had treated English music some- 
what contemptuously. He cared not for very elaborate compositions, and liked only such music as he could beat time to. 

The virginals, the spinet, and the harpsichord had displaced the lute, and songs were now written to the new 
instruments. Moreover English singers had acquired vocal gymnastics from the Italians, and the new songs were 


1 The following is an approximate list of the ballad operas :—1727, The Beggar’s Opera; 1728, Polly, The Quaker’s Opera, Penelope, The Village 
Opera, Love in a Riddle ; 1729, Flora, or Hob in the Well, The Patron, Southwark Fair, The Cobbler’s Opera, The Country Wedding, The Lover’s Opera, 
The Wedding, ‘The Beggar’s Wedding, Damon and Phillida, Love and Revenge ; 1730, Robin Hood, The Bayes’ Opera; 1731, The Grub Street Opera, 
Silvia, The Generous Freemason, The Devil to pay, The Merry Cobbler, The Highland Fair; 1732, The Humours of the Court, The Disappointment, The 
Footman, The Court Legacy, The Female Parson, The Jovial Crew; 1733, Achilles, The Fancyd Queen, The Stage Mutineers, The Mad Captain, The 
Boarding School, The Livery Rake, The Devil of a Duke, The Mock Doctor, Lord Blunder’s Confession, The Opera of Operas; 1734, Don Quixote in 
England, The Chambermaid, The Lottery, The Old Man taught Wisdom ; 1735, The Honest Yorkshireman, The Intriguing Chambermaid ; 1736 (none) ; 
1737, The Rape of Hellen; 1739, Margery, Roger and Joan. The exact date cannot be fixed of The Sturdy Beggars, and Cure for a Cold. Some were 
printed, but never performed. Some were printed without the music, but with the names of the airs to which the songs were to be sung. 
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overladen with runs, trills, twirls, and divisions, that obscured the underlying melody, as a broidery of glass beads or 
spangles over silk brocade. 

But the most significant change of all was that of abandonment of the old Gregorian modes for the modern mode. 
If we take a volume of D’Urfey’s “ Pills to Purge Melancholy,” or even the “ Beggar’s Opera,” we shall find how 
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PORTION OF A HALF-SHEET SONG. Cire, 1740. 


unlike much of the music there is to anything which pleases nowadays. The English ear has lost the faculty 
of enjoying a minor air, has come to regard such as dolorous, yet it was in such modes and in minor keys that 
many of the old dance tunes were set, and the most boisterous Bacchanalian songs were sung. 

Our faculty of appreciation has become narrowed. It may come that we shall in time extend our sympathy, 


and come to delight in melodies in other keys than those to which we will now tolerate all music. 
C 
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Let us see in what this immense change consists. 

In modern music we have two sca/es only, the major and the minor. By scale is meant the regular order in 
which successive sounds follow each other, ascending or descending. 
To these sounds we give the name of notes, and any note from 
which we commence our scale is said to be the key-note of the 
scale. In modern music, from whichever note we commence our 
scale the sounds must always follow in the same order, that is to 
say, with the semitones invariably in the same places, z.e., falling 
between the 3rd and 4th sounds, or else, between the 2nd and 3rd; 
or to put the case in another form, there are only two sounds in 
a “natural” scale that we allow as key-notes, the first sound C, 
and the sixth A, and when a scale is constructed on the latter of 
these, then the notes of the scale have to be modified in two places 
to satisfy the modern ear. 


Major. Minor, te te os 




















Now it is obvious that we may begin our scale anywhere in the 
octave, and by so doing vary the position of the semitone. 

In the ancient scales, neither flats nor sharps had any existence, 
so that they could not thus modify a scale, and that on A would run 
thus— 
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In the scale of C, the half-tones occur between the 3rd and 4th notes, and between the 7th and 8th. 
In the scale of D, between the 2nd and 3rd, and the 6th and 7th. 
In the scale of F, between the 4th and sth, and the 7th and 8th. 
In the scale of G, between the 3rd and 4th, and the 6th and 7th. 
In the scale of A, between the 2nd and 3rd, and the 5th and 6th. 


The key of B was never used.1 
These scales were distinguished by the name of some Grecian province— 


The scale of D was called the Dorian mode. 


a E nA Phrygian mode. 

Fe F > Lydian mode. 

es G 55 Myxolydian mode. 
x A . Eolian mode. 

3 CG He Ionian mode. 


But it will be seen that in the Dorian and Aolian modes, the position of the semitones is the same, between 
the 3rd and 4th notes; and likewise with the Myxolydian and Ionian. Rejecting, then, the A©olian and lonian as 
repetitions of two former scales, we have left four scales. But to this four scales four more were added, each of which 
commenced at the fourth note of the original scale. These new scales were termed A/aga/, and the original scales 
authentic. These were also distinguished as Hypo-Dorian, Hypo-Phrygian, &c. 

The modern scale (the lonian) was of course one among these, but melodies were by no means confined to it. In 
ecclesiastical music it was studiously avoided. Zarlino, a theorist of the sixteenth century, speaks of it as “ well 
adapted for dances; the greater number of these we hear now in Italy are set in this mode, whence it has come that 
some call it in our days ‘// modo lasctvo.’” 

Nevertheless, he admits that some of the church composers of more recent times had used it. But this perhaps 
was due to their having taken a loose song as the theme for the mass or hymn which they composed on it. In the 
Madrigalian era, 1530-1630, the old modes were almost wholly employed. In church music, Adrian Batten, organist 





1 The original scales consisted of five notes, not eight, as with us. ‘An instrument of ten strings,” such as David speaks of, was one with two 
complete scales, 
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of St. Paul’s Cathedral, who died 1640-50, was the last writer who employed them. He wrote anthems and a service in 
the Dorian mode. He was expelled his office at the Rebellion, in 1637. When Charles II. came to the throne, and 
insisted on having his French fiddlers in church, there was no more question of ecclesiastical modes. The fashion was 
set the other way, and not only on the stage, but in the stalls of the cathedral, 2/ m:do lascivo reigned supreme. The 
old scales took refuge in the songs of the people, where they remain embedded to the present day, which songs, when 
exhumed by enthusiasts, polished and made presentable, are found to be gems. The last musician in England who 
made a stand for the modes and advocated their use, was Dr. Pepusch, in a treatise published in 1746. 

Attached to the French expedition to Egypt in 1799 were several savants, whose function it was to record 
observations on the antiquities, natural history, &c., of the Nile Basin. Among these was a M. Villoteau, a musician, 
who was deputed to collect information relative to Oriental music. On reaching Cairo, he placed himself under an 
Arabian music-master, whose lessons consisted in teaching his pupil to sing certain airs by ear and from memory. 
M. Villoteau set to work to write out these melodies, and observing, as he wrote, that the intonation of the Arab singer 
was occasionally false, he took care to allow for his supposed inaccuracies, and to put on paper not exactly what he 
heard, but what he swpfosed his master desired to sing, but failed through inaccuracy of his organ. This operation 
ended, M. Villoteau proceeded to test practically the accuracy of his work, but the Arab stopped him in the middle of 
the first phrase, telling his pupil that he was singing out of tune. Then the Arab produced a lute of native facture, the 
fingerboard divided by frets according to the rules of the Arabian scale. The mystery was explained in a moment. 
An inspection of the instrument showed M. Villoteau that the very elements of the music with which he was familiar, 
and those of the music with which he desired to make acquaintance, were absolutely different. The intervals of the 
two scales were dissimilar, and the education of the European musician made it difficult for him to seize and appreciate 
Arabian melody and to execute it. 

Precisely the same thing happens when we come to collect the folk-music of the English peasantry. They sing 
in the old modes that were abandoned in the reign of Charles IJ. What we are inclined to do is to alter what is 
sung when noting the tunes down, but if we do this we make a great mistake, we lose completely the character of their 
traditional music. Many a time have I been checked and corrected by an aged singer, as was M. Villoteau, when I 
have played on the piano, or sung after him one of the ballad airs he has taught me, because I have put my semitone 
in the wrong place. This was at first, ten years ago. Now I am wiser, I erfect to find a song in a church mode, 
and am no more puzzled when I do, and inclined to believe that the singer is wrong. 

If we look at Playford’s ‘Dancing Master,” D’Urfey’s “Pills,” or Gay’s “The Beggar’s Opera,” we shall find 
that the popular music of the English people was composed in the old modes, and to this day, our country singers 
prefer an air in a Dorian or Myxolydian mode to any modern one in the commonly received mode. We consider 
an air in one of the Gregorian modes to be melancholy, but not so the singers. There is an old hedger who is a dear 
friend of mine—he can neither read nor write—and he says to me, “ Now I'll sing you a pretty little tune as lively 
as you ever heard,” and he will strike up something in the Hypo-Myxolydian scale. 

The change that came over English music at the close of the seventeenth century was due to the narrowing of 
our ground, and to the abandonment of all other scales save 2/ modo lascivo, and that was due to Charles II. and his 
French fiddlers and Italian singers. 

One great musical name must not pass unmentioned in our review of English music, but it is that of a great 
man who really influenced English song very slightly. This was Handel. He left his indelible impress on sacred 
music; on English song, almost none at all. He composed, in secular music, for the cultured, and not for the 
popular taste. The style of his operatic music was Italian, and not at all to the popular liking; and, indeed, the 
whole system of the Italian opera was artificial and ephemeral. Some few of his songs have become standard among 
us, as ‘“‘ Love in thine Eyes sits Playing,” and “ Ruddier than the Cherry.” Look at Arne. His melody is fresh and 
enduring to the present day, because thoroughly popular. ‘Blow, blow, thou Winter Wind,” ‘‘Where the Bee 
Sucks,” ‘Under the Greenwood Tree,” ‘Rule Britannia.” These are the songs that have carried on the traditions 
of really good English music. 

Haydn was the father of modern music. His ‘My Mother bids me Bind my Hair” is essentially modern music. 
He is the father of the modern symphony, the modern quartette, and the modern orchestration. The father of the 
modern opera is Mozart. His contemporary was Cimarosa, whose masterpiece “Il Matrimonio” was brought out in 
1792. It suffices to compare this with “La Nozze di Figaro” to see the difference between the old style and 
the new. 

To return from these names to English opera is to come down with arun. There is a reason for this. English music 
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had its tradition broken, its composers dispersed, and when music began to lift up its head among us once more, it was 
systematically despised and made a mock of. Something was done by Arnold, Dibdin, Storace, Shield, but the really 
great name at the head of the century is that of Bishop, who has enriched English song with imperishable melodies. 
But Bishop did absolutely nothing to found English opera, All he did was to set gems of song on fustian dialogue. 
But we have had others, in addition to the composers for the theatre, who have contributed to the song of England 
—Clifton, Hudson, Blewitt—but they did nothing to improve the quality of our music. They mostly picked up folk- 
airs, altered them, modernised their key, and set them to vulgar ditties. I will conclude this notice of modern English 
music with the words of my friend and fellow-worker, the Rev. H. Fleetwood Sheppard :— 

“ After 1810, Bishop took and kept the lead, and did much for English song. His round, ‘When the Wind blows 
then the Mill goes,’ in ‘The Miller and his Men,’ is always popular now, and his name is inseparably connected 
with English music. Moore’s songs, Irish chiefly,! filled up a void. Then came Knight with ‘She wore a Wreath of 
Roses,’ &c., whose songs were all the rage, and Crouch with ‘Kathleen Mavourneen,’ &c. The nigger melodies 
followed the Emancipation in 1833; then came Christy Minstrels, and after that the Deluge, Long to vain 
over us.” 

With regard to the songs of the end of the last and the beginning of this century, more shall be'said in the notes 
on the songs that will be given in the collection. ‘ 

There is one very important point that must be noticed here, as having had much to do with the history of 
English song. In no theatre except the two patent houses, 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden, was it lawful for actors to 
perform a drama. In others only burlettas and farces were 
legal. To evade the law, the performers were obliged to 
introduce songs, whether appropriate to the play or not. In 
some cases a piano was tinkled during the dialogue, so that 
the piece might escape condemnation in the Chancellor’s Court, 
by being described as a musical performance. But this 
necessity to evade the law provoked musical invention, and 
brought into notice and popularity a number of songs that 
might otherwise have never been composed. 

But we must retrace our steps somewhat, and with Tom 
d‘Urfey consider the beginning of English song-books. Tom 
was a native of Exeter, of French extraction, who came to 
town, and became a favourite of Charles II. Not only did 
he produce operas into which he worked folk-songs, but he 
brought out “ Pills to Purge Melancholy,” a collection of songs, 
to a large extent original, mostly set to old English folk-airs. 
D’Urfey had a knack of writing with spirit, unhappily his was 
an uncleanly muse, and his six volumes (1719) are full of filth 
of the most disgusting character, of filth unredeemed by 
genuine humour. His dirt overflowed into subsequent collec- 
tions, as “The Convivial Songster,” 1782. The same 
publisher (J. Fielding), however, produced a companion 





volume, “The Vocal Enchantress,” which is clear of this 
JOHN PLAYFORD. nastiness. 

To D’Urfey, or rather to John Playford, the music 
publisher, who worked with him, are due the preservation of a host of old English song tunes, which otherwise 
would have been entirely lost. 

The following list of song-books with music that have been printed will be found useful. It is by no means 
exhaustive, and it does not include glee, madrigal, and catch books, but it does include some books of dance and 
virginal music where old song melodies are preserved :— 








* Moore was by no means scrupulous whence he took the tunes for his ‘‘ Irish melodies.” A large percentage are demonstrably English, and some that 
were genuinely Irish he altered arbitrarily to please his taste, and give them a new sentimental character. 
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WuyTHORNE (T.), Songes of three, fower, and five voices, 1571. 

ByRDE (WILLIAM), Songs of sundrie Nations, 15809. 

Dow Lan (J.), Songs or Ayres of four Parts. First Book, 1595 ; second Book, 1600. 
HOLBORNE (ANTHONY), Citharn Schoole, 1597. 

Mor ey (T.), The first Book of Consort Lessons, 1599. 

"9 . of Ayres and Select Songs, 1600. 
PILKINGTON (FR.). The first Book of Songs and Ayres, 1605. 
Ropinson’s School of Musicke, 1603. 

3 New Citharn Lessons, 1609. 
Forp (T.), Musicke of Sundrie Kindes, 1607. 
Jones (Rost.), A Musical Dreame, 1609. 
Ravenscroft (T.), Pammelia, 1609. 

* Deuteromelia, 1609. 
Py Melismata, 1611. 
WILSON (J.), Cheerful Ayres or ballads, 1609. 


CorRKINE (Wm.), Ayres to sing and play to the lute and basse viol, 1st book 1610; 2nd book 1612. 


Coprano (Joun), Songs of Mourning (on the death of Prince Henry), 1613. 
WILSON (JouN), Select Ayres and Dialogues, 1653. 
Lawes (Henry), Ayres and Dialogues, 1653-8. 
« Court Ayres, 1655; reprinted 1662. 
a The Treasury of Musick, 1669. * 
GAMBLE (Joun), Ayres and Dialogues, 1656. 
PLayrorD (Joun), An Antidote against Melancholy, 1661. 
. The Musical Companion, 1667-73. 
> Introduction to Musick, 1664. 
Musick’s Delight on the Cithren, 1666. 
Musick’s Recreation on the Lyra Viol, 1652. 
Musick’s Recreation on the Viol-Lyra-Way, 1661. 
ForBEs: Songs and Fancies, 1666. 
Choice Songs and Ayres, 1673. 
Choice Ayres, Songs, and Dialogues, 1676-84. 
Bowman (HeEnRy), Songs for one, two, and three voyces, 1679. 
The Musical Companion, 1667. 
Comes Amoris, or the Companion of Love, z.d., but. circ. 1680. 
BANISTER (JoHN), and Low (Tuomas), New ayres and dialogues, 1678. 
Apollo’s Banquet, 1669, reprinted 1690, again 1693. 
A choice Collection of 180 Loyal Songs, 1685. 
D’Urrey (T.), Choice Songs, 1684. 
The Theatre of Music, 1685-87 ; 1693-5. 
The Banquet of Musick, a collection of the newest and best songs sung at Court, 1688-92. 
GREETING (THomAs), The Pleasant Companion, 1688. 
Delicize Musicze, a Collection of the newest and best songs, 1695-6. 
[Carr (R.)], The Delightful Companion, 1686. 
Musick’s Handmaid, 1689. 
Mercurius Musicus, 1699-1701. 
Krnc (RoBERT). Songs for one, two, and three voices, cv. 1700. 
ABELL (JOHN), A collection of songs in several languages, 1701. 
EccLes (JoHN), The songs and symphonies performed before her Majestie, 1703. 
o General Collection of Songs, cc. 1704. 
PuRCELL (HENRY), Orpheus Brittanicus, 2 vols., all compositions of Purcell, 1697-1702. 
6 Songs in “Don Quixote,” 1694. 
3 “The Indian Queen,” 1695. 
The Monthly Mask, 1704 (continued to about 1722). 
RICHARDSON (V.), A collection of songs, 1706. 
RAYMONDEN (L.), A New Book of Songs, civ¢. 1710. 
The Merry Musician, in 3 vols., 1716, in 4 vols., 1730. 
D’Urrey, Pills to purge Melancholy, 1st vol. 1700; in 2 vols., 1707 ; in 6 vols., 1719. 
VANBRUGHE (GEoRGE), Mirth and Harmony, crc, 1720, 
The Pocket Companion, crc. 1725. 
The Opera Miscellany, eve. 1725. 
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LEVERIDGE (RICHARD), Collection of Songs, 1727. 

The Musical Miscellany, in 6 vols.. 1729-30. 

The Excellent Choice, a collection of Popular airs, set by Dr. Pepusch, aire. 1728. 

The British Musical Miscellany, in 6 vols., 1730. 

The Vocal Miscellany, in 2 vols., 1734-8. 

The Musical Entertainment, 1737. 

British Melody, or, The Musical Magazine, cv. 1738. 

Calliope, or English Harmony, in 2 vols., copperplate engravings above each song, 1739-50. 

The Delightful Pocket Companion, cc. 1740. 

The Musical Century, one hundred English Ballads, words and music by H. Carey, 2 vols., 1737-40. 

Universal Harmony, with engraved head-pieces, 1745. This is a reproduction of an earlier work entitled “The 
English Orpheus.” At the top of a few pages the older title is still legible, not having been properly 
erased. 

Thesaurus Musicus, 2 vols, 1746. This is quite a distinct work from one of the same name published in 
1693-6, in 5 books 

The Lyre, 1746. 

Amaryllis, 1746; a second ed., in 2 vols., with engraved head-pieces, circ, 1756. 

The Bulfinch, 1746. 

Ho.compe (H.), The Musical Medley, or a collection of English Songs, .@., but 1748. 

An Antidote against Melancholy, 1749. 

Social Harmony, 1750. 

The Vocal Enchantress, 1750. 

The Spinnet, 1750. 

The Merry Companion, 1750. 

Apollo’s Cabinet, 2 vols., 1757. 

Clio and Euterpe, in 3 vols., the first edition in 2 vols. 1758; that in 3, 1762. This, like Calliope, has 
engraved head-pieces. 


After this date the number of published song-books with music becomes very great. Such then is an ap- 
proximate list of the books of English songs that have issued from the press up to 1757. To these must be 
added the Ballad operas, of which a list has been given before, and the collections of Country Dances, of which 
a good list will be found in Mr. Kidson’s “Country Dances,” 1891. There are other sources, such as collections 
of Psalm and Hymn tunes. The Puritans would not let the devil have the best airs, and so appropriated them to 
sacred words. It was so with the Calvinists in Holland, and the Huguenots in France. 

In the British Museum is a copy of ‘“Psalmes or songs of Sion, turned into the language, and set to the 
tunes of a strange land, by W(illiam) S(latyer),” 1642. But, indeed, before that, a Dutch psalter printed at 
Antwerp, by Symon Lock, in 1540, contains little else but ballad and dance tunes; ‘‘Accursed be that False Old 
Man,” ‘Upon the Bridge at Avignon,” “Venus, Juno, Pallas,” ““The Nightingale, she sings a Song,” ‘Le Berger 


’ were some of these. Few combinations could be more irreverent 


et la Bergeére sont a l’ombre d’un Buisson,’ 
than the words of Psalm xxv., ‘ Dominus illuminatio mea,” with the tune of “I knew a damsel amorous.” The 
French psalters by Marot and Beza sinned quite as deeply in this respect; Psalm xxxviii. was sung to a jig, 
and Psalm xxxv. to a dance of Poitou. 

Probably much the same thing exists in conventicles to the present day. An old singer said once to me, 
“Tf 1 go to chapel, I hear funny songs there. The words be gude enough, but the tunes—hang me, when I 
hears them, I wants to put the old words to ’em. But they always ties up the tails of these tunes in a fashion 
I don’t like.” What he meant was that the profane air was given a conventional hymn-like end that made it fit 
to be sung in public worship. 

The collection of songs now presented to the public must not be taken to be more than a sample of what 
English Minstrelsy has been from the Tudor age to the end of the first half of the present century. It differs 
somewhat from other collections, having an independent aim in this, that it does not confine itself exclusively to 
published songs, by well-known composers. 

The highest honour is due to the late Mr. William Chappell for his labours in the field of old English Music, 
of which “The Popular Music of Olden Time,” 1855, is a smonumentum aere perennius. But this work took little 
account of the living traditional song of the people, and the Editor of the new edition (1894) has excluded from 
the work all the traditional airs not found in print. Consequently this work is a monument erected over the 
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corpses of dead melodies, which indeed it enshrines and preserves. It in no way represents the living music 
of the English people. 

Mr. Hatton, in his “Songs of England,” derives exclusively from printed sources, and only 46 of the 200 
melodies are not by well-known composers. 

As a National Monument of English Song, it seems only just that the music of all classes should be included 
in this work, that it should not confine itself to such songs as have been written for the harpsichord and the 
piano, by skilled musicians, but should include also the lark and thrush and blackbird song of the ploughman, the 
thrasher, and the milkmaid; that it should give songs as dear to their hearts as are ‘Cherry Ripe,” “The Wolf,” 
and “Love’s Ritornella” to the gentlemen and ladies in the drawing-room. 

The special charm of Scottish Minstrelsy consists in its being so entirely natural. The great bulk of English 
printed Minstrelsy was composed by accomplished musicians to words often having no relation to real life, and describe 
the amours of Corydons and Pastorellas in an ideal and fantastical world such as never existed. 

The charm of the old and beautiful music has in many cases saved from death songs that express unreal sentiment, 
and they are loved and admired much as we love and admire old Chelsea china shepherds and shepherdesses ; and as 
being really quaint and artistic, they deserve preservation, they are a part of our heritage, and they tell of a past stage 
of fashion that was as picturesquely absurd as that of the wig and the patch. 

But let also the English folk-music be taken up into association with this, and the simplicity, the genuineness of 
the one gives an agreeable contrast to the affectation of the other. The English labourer is now an important factor in 
politics; that he has been a factor in English music has not been recognised as it ought. Of the freshness and sweet- 
ness of our English folk-airs one cannot speak too highly, and the time has now come when the music of the ploughboy 
demands to be recognised as an integral portion of our ‘‘ English Minstrelsy,” just as his opinion demands a hearing in 
all that concerns our commonwealth. Of English folk-song I shall treat in my Fourth Essay. 

To my mind, the genuine English music of the last three hundred years has a charm possessed by none other. It 
appeals to my heart as does nothing French, German, and Italian. I do not suppose that I am a phenomenon on that 
account, but I believe that I have the audacity to say what thousands feel, but are afraid to admit. 

One evening Mme. Malibran was in society where the conversation turned on the respective merits of the music of 
all nations. No one present would say a good word for that which was English. Some loudly declared that there was 
not one sound melody that was entirely and originally of English creation. Malibran rose in the midst of the discussion 
and offered to sing a new Spanish ballad, just introduced by Don Chocarreria. She commenced—the greatest attention 
prevailed; she touched the notes lightly, introduced variations, and sang, adagzo— 


“ Maria trayga un caldero 
De aqua, Llama levante 
Maria pon tu caldero 
Ayamos nuestro te,” 


She finished amidst immense applause, and an outcry that here was a case in point—a graceful, original air beyond 
the possibility of English musical conception. Malibran smiled, played the air again presto, to the original English 
words ‘Polly put the kettle on.” Then—‘ Gentlemen,” she said, “you have, even in your nurseries, charming airs, 
but because they are your own, you despise them.” 

On the healthy, unsophisticated nature, an English air has precisely the charm it ought. It has sprung out of the 
English heart, and it appeals to the English heart, only we are taught by a detestable fashion to steel ourselves against 
what is native in music. Let me tell one more anecdote, and I will hasten to a conclusion. 

When Captain Montague was cruising off Brighton, Madame Catalani was invited to a brilliant /ée on board his 
frigate. The captain went in his launch on shore, manned by over twenty men, to escort her on board. As the boat 
was cutting through the waves, Catalani unasked, and unexpectedly, burst forth in the song, “ Rule Britannia.” Hada 
voice from the deep spoken, the effect could not have been more instantaneous and thrilling. 

The sailors’ eyes kindled, their pulses leaped, the flush came into their cheeks, and as her glorious voice rang out 
the well-known loved strain, some of the men burst into tears. 

“Madame,” said Captain Montague, “the effect that this grand old English air has on these brave men, when sung 
by the finest voice in the world, is greater than the excitement I have seen in many a victorious battle I have 


been in.” 
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There is a merit, doubtless, in being so wide hearted as to love all that is good and beautiful wheresoever it may be 
found, but surely it is narrowness of the most perverted description to be catholic to all but what is national, and one’s 
own. What Henry Lawes said in 1653 is true still, and for the same reason precisely: ‘ Whatsoever is native, be 
it ever so excellent, must lose its taste—to Englishmen, because they have lost theirs.” 


Somat oa 


LEW TRENCHARD, NORTH DEVON, 
February 1895. 


*.* The initials, H. F. S., F. W. B., and W. H. H., placed in brackets at the head of each song refer to the name of the 
arranger—H, FLEETWOOD SHEPPARD, F. W. BussELL, avd W. H. Hopxinson, respectively ; for the 


selection of songs the Editor ts responsible. 
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Gor Sake Our Gracious Queen (p. 2).-—The National 


Anthem dates from about 1742, when it appeared in a collection of 
part songs, entitled, “ Harmonia Anglicana,”’ to which Purcell, Blow, 
Handel, Green, and other famous musicians of the time, contributed. 
The book was published by John Simpson, near the Royal Exchange. 
Before the discovery of this version, which was made by Mr. 
William Chappell, the earliest known was that printed in The 
Gentleman’ s Magazine, for October 1745, which consists of the three 
stanzas which are still usually sung, and commences, ‘God save 
great George our King.” At the same date, 1745, it was pub- 
lished on half-sheet broadside, as, « A Loyal Song. Sung at both 
Theatres. Tor T'wo Voices.”’ Of this a copy is on the next page. 
The date of this sheet is fixed by verse 4, that runs thus— 


““O grant that Marshal Wade, 
May by Thy mighty Aid 
Victory bring. 
May he sedition hush, 
And like a Torrent Rush 
Rebellious Scots to crush, 
God save the King.” 


The verse relative to Wade fixes the date to a nicety. Prince 
Charles Edward had begun his march into England on October 31, 
1745. Carlisle was entered on the 17th November. On the 20th 
the insurgents proceeded in two separate bands, which united at 
Preston. Marshal Wade was marching against him through York- 
shire. The Duke of Cumberland lay at Lichfield. The Chevalier, 
however, advanced as far as Derby, which he entered on December 
5th, and London was in a panic. Almost certainly the version of 
‘God save King George,” which was sung in the London theatres 
as a duet, took this form in October, 1745. The hymn acquired 
immense popularity, evoked great enthusiasm, and became a great 
song of the Whigs. 

The tune, as has been pointed out by Mr. Chappell, consists of 
two strains, of which the first has six measures, in groups of two, 
and the second eight, also in groups of two; and as this is a form of 
tune special to the galliard, a lively dance in triple time, it almost 
certainly leads to the conclusion that the hymn was composed to an 
already familiar galliard. 

Now there was such a galliard, a composition of Dr. John Bull, 
transcribed in 1622, but not in the modern key of A major. The 
MS. containing this galliard belonged to Dr. Pepusch, and it is 
not improbable that Henry Carey, a contributor to the ‘¢ Harmonia 
Anglicana,”’? may have borrowed the book, and have altered the 
tune of Dr. Bull into the modern form it now wears. Carey 
never, himself, laid claim to have been the author of the National 
Anthem, but that claim was made for him by his son. Dr. 
Harrington, in a letter to the younger Carey, said, «Mr. Smith 
has often told me that your father came to him with the words and 
music, desiring him to correct the bass, which was not proper; and, 
at your father’s request, Mr. Smith wrote another bass in correct 
harmony.” ‘This Mr. Smith was John Christopher Smith, the 
amanuensis of Handel. 

Richard Clark, deputy-organist at Westminster Abbey, and then 
at the Chapels Royal, published in 1814 a volume of glees, madrigals, 
and catches, with a preface, in which is given an account of the 
National Anthem, and an attempt was made by him to prove that it 
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was a composition by Carey. As his statements were contradicted, 
Clark set himself to find out fresh evidence, and after eight years 
research he proved, by a strong chain of circumstantial evidence, that 
the National Anthem was written by Ben Jonson, the music by 
Dr. Bull, and that it was first sung at Merchant Tailors’? Hall, on 
July 7, 1607, by the gentlemen and children of His Majesty’s Chapel 
Royal, when King James I. was present at a dinner given by that 
Company on his escape from the Gunpowder Plot. The words, 
“‘Frustrate their knavish tricks,” applied very appropriately to the 
vile Popish intrigue. This curious account was published in 1821. 
After this work was before the public, Clark produced three tunes 
from MS. collections, and showed how that the identical melody of 
“God save the King” existed in the reign of Charles I., and was 
composed by Bull. 

Unhappily, Clark did not treat his authorities quite legitimately. 
He added sharps to notes in the MSS. of Bull’s music, so as to 
make the resemblance close where it did not exist as the air stood. 
Mr. Chappell says, «¢ When Clark played the ‘ayre’ to me, with the 
book before him, I thought it to be the original of the National 
Anthem; but, afterwards, taking the MS. into my own hands, I 
was convinced that it had been tampered with, and the resemblance 
strengthened, the sharps being in ink of a much darker colour than 
The additions are very perceptible, in spite of Clark’s 
In its original 


other parts. 
having covered the face of that portion with varnish. 
state the ‘ayre’ commenced with these notes— 


é 


The g being natural, the resemblance to ‘God save the King’ does 
not strike the ear, but by making the g sharp, and changing the 
whole from an old scale, without sharps or flats, into the modern 
scale A major (three sharps), the tune becomes essentially like * God 
save the King.’”?* At the same time, it is possible that all that 
Clark did was to ink over some of the incidentals which were in faded 
ink, for it is obvious that some must have occurred in the original gal- 
liard. For the whole story and sifting of the evidence I must refer 
to Mr. Wooldridge’s new edition of Chappell’s immortal work. 

My own view of the case is that Bull’s galliard is really the 
foundation of the National Anthem, and that the air got modified 
into the modern scale in the mouths of the people, who were getting 
unused to the old modes, and had a fancy for the new system. ‘Then 
Carey shaped it, with the assistance of Smith, into the form by which 
it has been since generally known. See what is said on “ Pastime 
with Good Company.”? The tune has also been attributed to 
Lully (d. 1687), and it has been pretended, nay asserted, that 
Handel brought it to England from France. It has been adapted 
to various German and other songs, as “Schalle der Freiheits- 
Sange,” which was written by Follen, and published at Jena in 1819. 
But the very first words adapted to this air in any foreign language 
were written by a Dane in 1790, and the Prussian hymn, “ Heil dir 
im Sieger Kranz,’ is much later than this (see extract from Berliner 
Musik-Zeitung, in The Musical World for February 29, 1868). 

A curious story is told in the Memoirs of Raymond, the Drury 
Lane prompter, connected with “ God save the King.” 
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* The original MS. has disappeared, and cannot be traced. 
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At Weymouth, King George III. was caught by the rain whilst box, and seating himself in his own chair, fell into a comfortable 
passing the theatre, and for shelter he entered, went into the Royal doze. Elliston, the actor, who was also manager, went into the 
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O Lord our God arife, 
Scatter his Enemies, 

And make them Fall: 
Confound their Politicks, 
Fruitrate their Knavifh Tricks, 
On him our Hopes we Fix, 

God fave us all. 


3 4 


Thy Choiceft gifts in Store O grant that Marfhal WADE 
On GEORGE be pleaf'd to pour May by thy mighty Aid 
Long may he reign Victory bring 
May he defend our Laws May he Sedition hufh 
And ever give us Caufe And like a Torrent Rufh 
With Heart and Voice to Sing Rebellious Scots to cruth 
God fave the King 4 God fave the King. 


























theatre, and seeing a man asleep in the Royal box, entered it with sentation. What was to be done? Elliston hit on the following 
the intention of kicking him out. However, he recognised the expedient: taking up a violin from the orchestra, he stepped into 
king. The theatre had to be got ready for an approaching repre- the pit, and placing himself just beneath his exalted guest, struck 
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up the National Anthem. The royal sleeper unclosed his eyes, 
started up, and staring at the comedian exclaimed, “ Hey! hey! 
what, what? Oh, I see, Elliston—ha, ha!—rain came on, took a 
nap. What’s o’clock?”? Six o’clock, your Majesty.”” “Six 
o’clock! oh—ah! send to Her Majesty—tell her to bring my best 
wig. Don’t keep the people waiting. Light up; I’ll stay.” 
When Catalani had to sing “‘ God save the King,” being ignorant 

of English she had to acquire the words phonetically. Here is the 
copy of a verse on a card from which she learned the Anthem :— 

Oh Lord avar God, 

Arais schaetar 

Is enemis, and 

Mece them fol. 

Confond tear 

Politekse, frosstre 

Their nevise trix, 


On George avar hopes 
We fix. God save the Kin. 


Qastime BitB Good Companp (p. 4).—This song is 
given as a curiosity. It was composed by Henry VIII., both 
words and music, and is found ina MS. that contains several other 
compositions of the monarch, now in the British Museum. 

In Wedderburn’s “«Complaynt of Scotland,”’ 1549, there is mention 
of this song. ‘Now I will rehearse some of the sweet songs that 
I heard among them (the shepherds) as after follows, in the first 
Pastance with Good Company.” 

Pasqualigo, Venetian ambassador at the English Court, wrote of 
Henry: ‘He speaks French, English, and Latin, and a little 
Italian, plays well on the lute and virginals, sings from book at 
sight, draws the bow with greater strength than any man in England, 
and jousts marvellously.”’ The titles of some of Henry’s other 
songs are :—‘¢ Adeu, madam et ma mastres,” ‘ Alas what shall I 
do for love?” “O my hart and O my hart!” “« Alac, alac, what 
shall I do?”’ *Grene groweth the holy.” It is to me a ryght 
gret joy.” 

In the original MS. the accidentals do not occur, but must be 
added, and were expected to be used. 

Mr. Hullah, in one of his lectures on “The Third or Transi- 
tion Period of Musical History,” says, “ Little reliance is to be 
placed on the accidentals found in early manuscript music, often 
inserted, as they evidently are, by a later hand. In some cases, 
no doubt, such insertion is the verification of a tradition, but in 
others it is simply the record of individual fancy.”’ This applies 
to the copy of Bull’s galliard that Clark produced as the original 
of “God save the King.”? He may not have added the sharps. 
Bull may have omitted to write them in, trusting to musicians 
understanding what was required. In “ Pastime with Good 
Company,”’ and the rest of the early music of the period of Henry 
VIII., they are omitted, and this is puzzling to those inexperienced 
in the reading of early musical notation. 

There were certain rules of Musica ficta, which was a term used 
to express certain notes which, it was assumed, were chromatically 
raised or lowered a semitone in actual performance, but of which 
alteration no indication was given in the written parts. ‘These 
alterations,” says the Editor to “ Songs and Madrigals of the 15th 
Century,” ‘said to have been made by singers and intended and 
sanctioned (though not indicated) by composers, may have come 
into use for the two reasons of harmonic propriety and of melodious 
smoothness. 

«Without these additional but unwritten inflections, (1) certain 
dissonant harmonic combinations (or chords, as we should now 
call them) would have been called into existence, which the system 
of tuning then in vogue would have rendered more or less offensive 
to the ear; and (2) many passages of melody would have presented 
here and there rough edges and sharp corners, ungrateful alike to 
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both singer and listener. It is, of course, very doubtful whether 
these accidentals were required or not; many musicians of the 
present day, who are skilled in reading old music, think that there 
was no fixed practice for their use. Our ears have grown so 
accustomed to modern tonalities, that it is exceedingly difficult for 
us to realise the old tonal feeling which possessed those who sang 
and wrote four centuries ago.” * Another feature of the com- 
positions of this period is that the air is to be looked for in the 
tenor. ‘T’he faux Bourdons, so generally used in French churches, 
perpetuate the usage of the 16th century. ‘There is an extremely 
curious and interesting book of songs belonging to the 15th and 16th 
centuries, that has been recently found in the library of the 
Escurial, written for the Duke of Alva; all are in four parts, and 
in nearly all, if not every one, the melody is in the tenor. ‘¢ Pas- 
time with Good Company”’ has been very happily arranged for 
the madrigal volumes recently issued by the “Early English Music 
Society.”’ It has also been set by Mr. Wooldridge for the new 
edition of Chappell’s work. 


When once J Basa Shepherd Bop (p. 6).—This is 
a favourite folk-song throughout England. It is sung in Yorkshire 
and in Cornwall. Mr. Kidson, in his ** Traditional Tunes,”’ 1891, 
gives two airs to which he has heard it in the North of England, 
one of which is almost identical with that which is used in the West 
of England. The song is sometimes called « Little Fan; ”’ at others, 
*¢ Down in our Village.”? Its popularity is well attested by the way 
in which the words have been issued by nearly all the broadside 
publishers of the first half of the present century. I sent it to 
Messrs. Parlane, of Paisley, and they have issued it as a four-part 
song in their ‘ National Choir.”’ ‘That this is a published song, 
probably a Vauxhall one, I have little doubt; but as yet I have not 
been able to find it. 


EBarming PBGiftis (p. 8).—This graceful little song is 
found in engraved copperplate, circ. 17323 also the air, without 
words, in Thompson’s “Tutor for the Viol,” circ. 17863; and in 
“The Compleat Tutor for the Hautboy,”’ about 1750. In my 
childhood I remember this air very well, with the first verse as 
having been sung to me either by an aunt or by my nurse. The air 
was well engrained in my memory before I chanced on it in print. 
The title of the song in copperplate is “The Passionate Lover,” 
and it runs in seven stanzas of four lines. ‘The second portion 
seems to have been added later. The additional verse in the copper- 
plate is— 

“ Send an arrow, pierce her through ; 
Oh, kind Cupid, see my grief ; 
Make her kinder, let me find her 

Warm’d with love to give relief.” 


Ges Doffp sat Wiffiing Ber CoB (p. 11).—A folk- 


song of the period of the middle or end of last century, but is almost 
certainly originally a Vauxhall or Ranelagh song. The words 
occur in “The Tomtit,’”? Aldermary Churchyard, circ. 1780. In 
broadside the song appears under the title of « Bonny Hodge.” 

It was taken down from the singing of a farmer’s two daughters, 
sisters, who sang it as a duet, as such it has accordingly been 
arranged. 


SBe Wicar of Wrap (p. 14).—Simon Aleyn, Canon of 
Windsor, was Vicar of Bray, in Berkshire, from 1540 to 1588. 


“He was a Papist under the reign of Henry VIII., and a Pro- 
testant under Edward VI.; he was a Papist again under Mary, and 
once more became a Protestant in the reign of Elizabeth. When 


* “Songs and Madrigals of the 15th Century.” Printed for the Plain 
Song and Medizval Music Society, 1891. 
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this scandal to the gown was reproached for his versatility of religious 
creeds, and taxed for being a turncoat and an inconstant changeling,”’ 
as Fuller says, “he replied, ‘Not so neither; for if I changed my 
religion, Iam sure I kept true to my principle ; which is, to live and 
die the Vicar of Bray.” 

In a sermon preached before the Lord Mayor and Aldermen 
of London, in 1682, by John Evans, occurs an allusion to this 
notorious man. After describing a Moderate man as being, in fact, 
a man without definite convictions, the preacher says, ‘And if 
this be Moderation, the old Vicar of Bray was the most Moderate 
man that ever breathed.”’ 

Nichols, in his ‘ Select Poems,” says that the song of the Vicar 
of Bray “was written by a soldier in Colonel Fuller’s troop of 
dragoons, in the reign of George I.” 

The air is far older than the words, and belonged originally to 
another song, * The Country Garden.”’ This tune occurs in several 
Ballad Operas. The new song of “* The Vicar of Bray” so com- 
pletely displaced the old one of «The Country Garden,” that the 
words of the Jatter have been completely lost. 

In some copies, the tune is printed in ? time, which entirely alters 
its character, and makes of it a plaintive and gracefully flowing 
melody, and this, I venture to believe, was its original form. 


> 


Come Lasses and Bade (p. 18).—This delicious old 
song is one of the few in D’Urfey’s « Pills to Purge Melancholy,” 
which is not defiled by some coarseness. 

The earliest copy known is found in the Westminster Drollery, 
part ii., 1672, and is entitled «The Rural Dance about the May- 
Pole: the Tune, the first Figure-Dance at Mr. Young’s Ball, in 
May ’71.” In “ Pills to Purge Melancholy,” 1719, vol. iii., it is 
given with the music; but the air has been considerably altered in 
course of time. 


The Original Air. “Pills to Purge Melancholy, 1719.” 
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Come if pou Dare (p. 20).—A song in H. Purcell’s 
Masque of King Arthur, the words of which were by Dryden. It 
appeared in 1691. The play was a sequel to the Albion and 
Albanius of the.same author, and was written for the sake of 
the music and machinery, but has some dramatic merit. Henry 
Purcell was born in 1658, and died 1695, at the early age of 
thirty-seven. Many of Purcell’s detached songs were published 
after his death in “ Orpheus Britannicus: a Collection of Ayres, 
composed for the Theatre, and on other Occasions, by the Jate Mr. 
Henry Purcell. London, printed for Frances Purcell, executrix of 
the Author, 1697.’ The second edition appeared in 1706, and 
contains 33 airs not in the first edition. ‘Come if you dare”’ is 
not included in this collection. 

Garrick revived King Arthur in 1770, and it was performed with 
some success at Drury Lane, when some additional songs were 
introduced. 
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G&mo, Bmas (p- 24)-—This song was written by John 
O’ Keefe, born 1746 in Dublin, for the Musical Farce, “The 
Agreeable Surprise,’ which was performed at the Haymarket in 
1781. The music was arranged by Dr. Arnold. “The Agree- 
able Surprise” is formed on the pattern of the Ballad Operas that 
preceded it, the airs taken from every quarter, and “ Amo, Amas”’ 
is headed, “* The Frog and the Mouse.”’ It is, in fact, an adaptation 
of this very ancient melody. ‘The Frog and the Mouse”’ was one 
of those songs which Wedderburn, in his “ Complaint of Scotland,” 
1549, says was sung by shepherds in his time. It appears as a dance 
tune in * Walsh’s Dances,” for 1713 ; and, as the familiar Nursery 
Song, ‘The Carrion Crow,”’ is still in use. The tune of “ Little 
Bingo”? is a modification of the same. Indeed it is curious to 
observe how this standard old English melody has formed the 
ground for a vast number of variations and adaptations. In its first 
form we have it in ‘* Melismata,”’ 1611. 
































Then as a Country Dance— 


From ‘‘ Thompson's Pocket Companion 
for the German ['lute, 1797.” 
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The very fine melody used by D’ Urfey for his song, “* Lord Frog 
and Lady Mouse,” in “ Pills to Purge Melancholy,” 1719, vol. i., 
is quite distinct. [his occurs in the Ballad Opera of « Achilles,” 
1733, to which is set the song, ‘*Oh, then it seems you want a 
Wife.” 

O’ Keefe’s * Amo, Amas”’ has been a favourite with all school- 
boys. 

«Amo, Amas”’ got into “The Vocal Enchanter,”’ 1782, and other 
song books, soon after the appearance of ** The Agreeable Surprise.” 


Gites Scroggins (p. 26).—This humorous song was com- 
posed by William Reeve, organist of Totnes in 1781, and of St. 
Martin, Ludgate, in 1792. He was the author of a good many 
comic songs, and of pantomimes. ‘¢ Giles Scroggins ”” has maintained 
its popularity to this day. 

The air was not by Reeve, but was an old dance tune, accommo- 
dated by Reeve to the words he wrote. The same air, in Somerset- 
shire form, will be found as “The Barley Straw” in our ‘ Songs of 
the West.” Reeve pubtished his version in 1830. In the same 
year Rich employed the same air for Hunneman’s “Old King 
Cole.” The melody is quite out of character with the period and 
the other compositions of Reeve, and belongs to the 17th or early 
part of the 18th century. 


Here's fo fhe Maiden of Brushing Siffeen (p. 28). 
—The song was written by R. Brinsley Sheridan, and adapted by 
him or Linley to an old English melody, for his play of “The 
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School for Scandal,” 1777. The second part of the air is the 
Country Dance, “ Half Hannikin,” given in the «« Dancing Master ” 
of 1650, and in subsequent editions. This was one of the dances 
performed at Whitehall at Christmas 1622. Sir H. Herbert, in 
his Office-book of Revels, says: ‘The Prince did lead the measures 
with the French Ambassador’s wife,” and “the masquers, with the 
ladies, did daunce two country dances, namely, The Soldier’s Marche, 
and Haff Hannikin.”’ 

The tune is not claimed by either Sheridan or Linley, and when 
published is usually signified to be “an old English air.”’ It is so in 
“Lydian Leaves,” vol. i., no date, but about 1820. 


Tafte a Bumper and Trp (p- 30).—Often known by its 
initial line, «The women all tell me I’m false to my lass.”” It 
appears on copperplate engraved half-sheets between 1740 and 1750. 
The words are to be found in “The Bulfinch,” 1746; ‘The 
Wreath,” second ed., 1753; also in “The Convivial Songster,” 
1782. It does not occur in «The Musical Miscellany,” 1729-30, 
nor in “The Hive,’ 1724-32, which it would inevitably have done 
had the song been then in existence. Its date may, therefore, be fixed 
at about 1740. John Parry took the song in hand, and added the 
roystering chorus that now gives the song its title; this was about 
1835. It was again recast by Thomas Mitchell in 1850, and cut down 
to five verses. In the original it consists of double that number. 


WBere the Bee Sucts ( p- 33)-—The song of Ariel in 
The Tempest, wedded by Dr. Arne to equally immortal music. 


Thomas Augustine Arne was the son of an upholsterer in King 
Street, Covent Garden. His first serious attempt was in setting the 
music to Addison’s Rosamund, in 1702. ‘Then he wrote the music 
to Fielding’s Tom Thumb, 1731. In 1738 his reputation as a lyric 
composer was established by his admirable setting of Milton’s 
Comus. ‘The melody of Arne at this time, and of his Vauxhall 
songs afterwards, forms an era in English music. He died in 1778. 
England must ever regard him as one of her most original and 
delightful musical composers. 


€Berrp Ripe (p- 36).—The words by R. Herrick, and the 
delightful air by C. E. Horn. Robert Herrick was vicar of Dean 
Prior in Devon. There he was buried in the churchyard in 1674. 
He was expelled from his living during the Protectorate; but 
lived to be reinstated under the Act of Uniformity. His poems 
contain many hits at his parishioners, whose manners, he says, 
“were rockie as their ways;”’ but they are full of the wild flowers 
—the daffodils and primroses—which abound in the orchards and 
steep hedgerows of Dean. Charles Edward Horn, the composer, 
was born in 1786, and was the son of Carl Frederick Horn, a 
German musician, who settled in London in 1782. Charles 
Edward produced a number of operas, none of which have lived. 
“Cherry Ripe” first appeared, set by Horn, in 1825. 


3 Bent fo tbe Sair (p. 40) —One of the songs that was 
sung by Madam Vestris. It was composed by John Whittaker. 


Marigofd Bane (p- 42).—A folk-air unhappily asso- 
ciated with objectionable words. It is one of two or three 
melodies employed to the same disagreeable ballad. I have there- 
fore rewritten the song, as the tune has a certain pleasantness and 
pathos in it that deserve association with something better. 

It is somewhat remarkable that so little attempt has been made 
in England to rescue fine old melodies from being lost through 
objectionable association. Any one who knows the originals of 
some of Allan Ramsay’s, Burns’s, Allan Cunningham’s songs, set 
to traditional melodies, will see that they achieved a noble work 
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in redeeming these excellent tunes from unworthy associations. I 
do not claim much merit for the air here given, but it is perhaps 
worthy of my words—which is not saying much. Anyhow it ought 
not to be allowed to be wholly lost. 


Listen to the Moice of LoBe (p. 44).—The music to 
this favourite song is the composition of James Hook, born at 
Norwich in 1746. Hook was engaged as organist, first at Mary-le- 
bone Gardens, and then at Vauxhall, and this latter situation he held 
for from forty to fifty years. He composed a number of operatic 
pieces, none of which have lived. He was father of the Rev. Dr. 
Hook, prebendary of Winchester, and grandfather of Dr. Hook, the 
Vicar of Leeds and Dean of Chichester. 


MoKn among fhe Mead Men (p. 46).—This very 
popular song is found first on half-sheet copperplate, as ‘* A Health 
to the Memory of Queen Anne,” to the tune of Down among the 
Dead Men. Swift quotes this song a propos of the defunct Whig 
“Examiner”? (1710). See Johnson’s Lives “ Addison” (S, 
Johnson’s Works, edit. 17923 vol. x., p. 96). 

The tune is found in the third volume of ‘The Dancing Master,”’ 
published by Pearson and Young 1728, and in Walsh’s «¢ Dancing 
Master,”’ the third vol., circ. 1730. 


G& Mamsel possessed of Great Beaufp (p. 48).— 
The air to this song is known to the peasantry of all England. In 
the original it accompanies words of which the first verse runs as 
follows :— 

“A damsel possessed of great beauty, 

She stood at her own father’s gate ; 

The gallant huzzars were on duty, 
To view them this maiden did wait. 

Their horses were cap’ring and prancing, 
Their accoutrements shone as a star ; 

From the plains they were nearer advancing, 
She espied her own gallant huzzar.” 


This is, however, too long and uninteresting a ballad to be here 
given. It has been printed from a stall copy by Dr. W. A. 
Barrett, in his “ English Folk Songs,’ No. 13. It is issued in 
broadside by Fortey, Such, &c., and is generally entitled, ‘* Young 
Edward, the Gallant Hussar.” The air, which has a striking 
character, has been adapted to a goodly number of modern comic 
songs. Fresh words have been written to this air, retaining of the 
original only the initial line. 


The Bailiff's Daughter of Jafingfon (p. 50).—This 
ancient ballad is found in the Roxburgh, Pepys, and Douce Col- 
lections. It was formerly sung to the tune of “I have a Good 
Mother at Home.”’ It is given as “The Bailey’s Daughter of 
Islington ”’ in the ballad-opera of The Jovial Crew,” 1731. We 
give only a portion of the original ballad. The air seems to have 
originally belonged to another ballad, entitled «*’The Jolly Pindar.” 


From “‘ The Jovial Crew.” 
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This is a noble melody, and whether the traditional tune be a 
corruption of this, or a distinct air, and if so, what is its origin, 
is difficult to say. 


Tbe Griar of Orders Grep (p. 52) —The words of 


this song, that has maintained its hold on the popular taste, were 
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by John O’ Keefe, and the music by William Reeve, of whom a 
short notice has already been given. 


S¥Beef Neff, mp Heart's WMefight (p. 56).—A 
song that was vastly popular at the beginning of the 18th century, 
and was entitled, ‘The Farmer’s Son.” It is found in The 
Merry Musician; or, A Cure for the Spleen,” 1716, and in Watt’s 
Musical Miscellany, i. 130 (1729), and in Walsh’s British Musical 
Miscellany, 1730. ‘The air was introduced into several Ballad Operas, 
as “The Lover’s Opera,”’ and “The Footman.”? It occurs also 
in engraved half-sheet songs. In the “ Pepys’ Collection of Broad- 
sides,’ v. 216, is one of Charles II.’s reign, ‘The Conquer’d 
Lady; or, The Country Wooing between Robin, the Rich 
Farmer’s Son, and Madam Nelly, a Nobleman’s Daughter, &c. 
Tune of The Milking Pail.” It begins— 


“Young Nelly, my heart’s delight.” 


In the original there are six stanzas. 
two and a half. 

It may be observed that the melody at “ For love I profess, I can 
do no Jess, you have my favour won,” is identical with that in the 
second line of ** Come, Lasses and Lads.”’ 


The girl answers Robin in 


The Sarmer’s Bop (p. 58).—One of the most popular 
and widely-known folk-songs in England. It would be hard to 
find an old labourer who has not heard it. It is still printed by 
Messrs. Howard, Great Marlborough Street, and by Mr. W. Paxton, 
19, Oxford Street, London. 
acquired in Yorkshire. 

The words were printed by Bell in his “Songs of the English 
Peasantry.”” He says, «The date of the composition may probably 
be referred to the commencement of the last century.”’ An interest- 
ing circumstance may be mentioned in connection with this song. 
Not then knowing the traditional air, Mr. Sheppard set it to one 
of his own, and very delightful it was. Some twelve years ago, I 
sang this at a village concert, when an old labourer stood up, and 
saying to those near him, “ He’s got the words right, but the tune be 
all wrong—I b’ain’t going to listen to old songs spoiled wi’ new- 
fangled moosic,”’ he left the room. This was what first drew my 
attention to the fact that there was extant, among our peasantry, a 
body of folk-melody that had never been collected. 


Mr. Kidson gives four versions as 


TRe Woff (p. 61).—A composition by William Shield. 
The words by O’ Keeffe. Shield was a native of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. He became musical director of Covent Garden Theatre at 
the close of last century. He composed a number of operas, which 
are dead without hope of resurrection, but several of his songs, such 
as “The Thorn,” “The Heaving of the Lead,’ and “Old 
Towler,”’ have retained their hold on the popular fancy. “The 
Wolf”’ has succeeded mainly because it is an easy and effective 
exercise for a bass voice, rather than for any musical merit in itself. 
For the sake of its bravura it is especially dear to amateur bass 
singers. ‘This song was introduced into the ballad-opera of « The 
Castle of Andalusia” (published in 1798). 


TBe MortBern Lasse (p- 66).—There are several songs 
that go by this name; one that begins “There was a lass of 
Cumberland,’’ which is coarse; another of one Betty Maddox of 
Doncaster ; and a third the tune to which was composed by William 
Fisher of Hereford, and this appears in the first vol. of ‘Calliope, 
or British Harmony,” 1739, p. 81. “The Northern Lass ”’ was 
a comedy by Richard Brome, acted in 1632. It was revived in 
1684; new songs were added to it by Daniel Purcell, brother of 
the more famous Henry Purcell, who contributed several airs to 
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D’Urfey’s Pills to Purge Melancholy,” but, as has been remarked 
of his melodies, ** These have in general but little to recommend them, 
and their author is at this day better known for his puns, with which 
the old jest-books abound, than for his musical compositions.” 
Daniel Purcell’s music to The Northern Lass”’ was published 
in 1706. We give the song and air by Fisher; which became 
very popular, and appears as a copperplate half-sheet, with head- 
piece, which is reproduced on p. xxxi., and in another earlier half- 
sheet ballad with music without engraved headpiece. ‘The song was 
first printed in 1730, under the title «Come, come, take your glass.” 


Be Been Roaming (p- 68).—The words are variously 
attributed to George Soame, and to Darley, who was also on the 


staff of the Atheneum, in which the verses first appeared. The 
music is by C. E. Horn. Miss Paton, when in her prime, was 
wont to make one of her greatest effects in this ballad. 


Lubin’s Ruraf Cot (p- 73).—A song noted from the 


singing of an old mason in Devonshire. I took down only one verse 
and a part of the second from the old ballad-singer; he had for- 
gotten the rest of the words, and I have therefore completed the 
song to the best of my ability. The original is probably to be found 
somewhere in the compositions of the first half of last century, but 
I have not been fortunate enough to light on it. The air is pleasing 
and characteristic of the period, and quite unlike the genuine folk airs 
of the English peasants. It is remarkable as an instance of the 
traditional precision of our peasant singers. The old horrible twirls 
and flourishes that disfigure an otherwise good melody, have been 
retained and handed down exactly for a century and a half. Mr. 
Bussell has been reluctant to exscind them. 


Gaffoping Mrearpzdun (p- 76).—A song from “The 
Castle of Andalusia,’ a comic opera arranged by Dr. Arnold. 
The words by O’ Keefe. It was acted at Covent Garden in 1782, 
and was an alteration from “The Banditti,”’ an earlier play by the 
same author, that had not been successful. Mrs. Inchbald says of 
O’ Keefe, «A reader must be acquainted with O’Keefe on the 
stage, to admire him in the closet. Yet he is entitled to more 
praise, in being the original author of a certain species of drama, 
made up of whim and frolic, than numberless retailers of wit and 
sentiment, with whom that class of readers are charmed, who are 
not in the habit of detecting plagiarism.”” The structure of this 
sentence is awkward, and the meaning not very clear. What Mrs. 
Inchbald probably meant was that O’ Keefe introduced the comic 
opera of a new type to that of the “ Beggar’s Opera”’ and its 
imitations. And this is true; O’ Keefe did this, and he gave us 
comic operas without grossness, and with good fun. ‘The arrange- 
ment of «The Castle of Andalusia,” by Dr. Arnold, followed the 
tradition of ‘The Beggar’s Opera,’ the airs were nearly all 
borrowed. Some are by Handel, others by Vento, Giordani, 
Bertini, Giardini, Dr. Arne, and Carolan, the Irish bard. But 
“Galloping Dreary-dun,”’ Dr. Arnold developed out of the same 
tune that Linley employed for ‘Here’s to the Maiden.” The 
accompaniment he provided is of the most meagre description. 

The song got into The Vocal Enchantress the same year that the 
opera was performed, and before the music was published. 


SBoufd Be ApBraid (p. 78).—This favourite piece is by 
Sir H. Bishop. ‘The words by Shakespeare, and occurs in “The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona.” 


TBe Garden Gate (p- 84).—A song, the words of which 
were by W. Upton, and the music by W. T. Parke. 
Bell included this song in his ‘¢ Songs and Ballads of the English 
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If from We norte atch beauty comes Sir heart may southern clinates niet 
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Tho cold and ran’ the north wind bong Lhen tke cur genial wine chell charm 
AMM summers on her breast With love my panting breact 

Wer skin rid tke he driven snom- Ue, tke cur-oun her heart shall warm 
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Peasantry,’’ not knowing its origin. He says of it: ‘One of the 
most pleasing ditties. The air is very beautiful. We first heard 
it sung in Malham dale, Yorkshire, by Willy Bolton, an old Dales’ 
minstrel, who accompanied himself on the union-pipes.”’ 

The song was published in 1809. Mr. Bell heard it sung in 
Yorkshire, somewhere about 1856-60; so that the song took half 
a century to be, so to speak, naturalised among the Yorkshire 
peasantry. I have myself heard it sung by a little blacksmith who 
goes by the nickname of “ Ginger Jack,’ and from whom I have 
taken down a great many songs, new and old. Mr. Sheppard also 
noted it down from a crippled stone-breaker, whose memory was 
richly furnished with old songs. Alas! the dear old man, for whom 
I had a particular regard, is dead. He was found stiff in a ditch 
one bitter winter night. 

That the song became popular is shown by its having descended 
to the condition of broadside. As such it was issued by Catnach, 
Pitts, Fortey, Such, &c. Moreover, an “* Answer to his Garden 
Gate,” that is to say, a sequel, was published by the broadside 
ballad printers. 


When that J Bas a Lifffe Cinp Bop (p. 86).— 
A song from Twelfth Night, where it is the Fool’s song, sung on 
the stage as an epilogue. Its use there is due solely to theatrical 
tradition, and probably it was an old song in Shakespeare’s time. 

A song of the same description, and with the same burden, is sung 
by the Fool in King Lear, act iii. scene 2. 


“¢ Tle that has and a little tiny wit, 
With heigh-ho! the wind ana the rain, 
Must make content with his fortunes fit, 
Lor the rain tt raineth every day.” 


The tune is traditional. Linley wrote a fresh air to the song, but 
this has not displaced the ancient melody. 


TBe §fping MutcBman (p. 88).—A fine composition 
by the younger Parry, John Orlando, son of the “elder”? Parry. 
The words are by R. Ryan, and the song was published in 
1848. 


Rocked in fhe Cradfe of the Meep (p- 92).—The 
words of this fine song were by Mrs. Willard, and the music by 
Joseph Philip Knight. It was composed by him about 1840, while 
in America. He died 1st June 1887. Emma Willard (1787- 
1870), who wrote the words, was an American, the daughter of 
Samuel Hart, and married Dr. John Willard in 1809. She wrote 
for and promoted the higher education of women, and was head 
of the Troy seminary. Her schoolbooks were at one time much 
used. 


i'm Bffoat, I'm Affoat (p- 94).—One of the numerous 
catchey airs produced by Henry Russell, who was born in 1813. 
The words by Eliza Cook, born 1818; the song appeared in 1843, 
and found its way to every music hall, and then to the barrel organs, 
and was sung and ground to death. ‘This has been the fate of 
Russell’s airs—they have no great merit in them, but are catchey. 


Simon tBe Eeffarer (p- 97).—A song of Joseph L. 
Hatton, who did so much for old English songs, rescuing them from 
the rubbish to which they had been linked by J. Oxenford and Dr. 
Mackay, or restoring the old words to their proper place, and giving 
them tasteful and suitable accompaniments. The words of this song 
are by W. H. Bellamy. It was published in 1847. 
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We Met, ‘Bas in a Ero¥d (p. 100).—Thomas H. 


Bayley has enriched English minstrelsy with several songs that have 
Of these, “Id be a Butterfly’ is perhaps the best known. 
The song, “ We met, 


stood. 
Bayley was born in 1797, and died 1831. 
’twas in a Crowd,”’ appeared about 1828. 


Moor Jack (p. 102).—Charles Dibdin was the most prolific 
of all song-writers. His compositions were very unequal. In the 
summer of 1788, having fallen out with the managers of the theatres 
in London, Dibdin resolved on going to India, where his brother 
had lately died, leaving, it was supposed, considerable property, espe- 
cially a sum of £3500 due to him from the Nabob of Arcot. The 
vessel in which Dibdin sailed was driven by stress of weather into 
Torbay, where he abandoned his intention, and returned to London. 
Instead of applying to the theatres for an engagement, he determined, 
in his own words, ‘to put himself forward, and try his chance once 
more with the public.”” He wrote an entertainment entitled, «The 
Whim of the Moment,” consisting of recitations and songs. Dibdin 
sat at a harpsichord and accompanied his own songs, but did not 
dress in character. “The Whim of the Moment”? was produced 
in October 1788, and performed at intervals till the following April. 
Poor Dibdin was, however, arrested almost immediately for debt, 
and was lodged in King’s Bench prison throughout this period, so 
that he could only give his entertainment during Term times, under 
permission from the Court. ‘The Whim of the Moment” was a 
failure in a pecuniary sense ; nevertheless, Dibdin saw that his enter- 
tainment gave great pleasure to those who attended, and he was 
encouraged to pursue the same line. This he did, and for about 
twenty years, generally from October to April, he gave performances, 
and for these composed eighteen original entertainments. 

«Poor Jack’ was the most successful piece in **’ The Whim of 
the Moment.”’ 


TBe Monfis of Hfd (p. 106).—By Stephen Glover, in 
1842, and is perhaps the best of the compositions of this popular 
composer, though not one that has most taken with the vulgar, 
probably for that very reason. The words were by William Jones. 


The Spier and tBe Sfp (p. 108).—A song by the popular 
song-writer Thomas Hudson, and was published by Williams of 
Paternoster Row, in 1853, with accompaniments and symphonies by 
W. Wilson; and again without name of composer in 1855. It 
was also arranged by E. J. Loder in 1861. The air is probably an 
old nursery jingling melody, as it was the way with Hudson to write 
his songs to familiar old airs. Glover’s “Jeanette and Jeanot”’ is 
based on the same strain. ‘This was a song much sung by Henry 


Russell. 


Jn tBe Bap of Biscap (p. 111).—John Davy, the author 


of this imperishable song, was a native of Devonshire. Before he 
was six years old, a blacksmith, into whose house he was wont to 
run, missed between twenty and thirty horseshoes. Diligent search 
was made for them, but to no purpose. Not long afterwards the 
smith heard some musical sounds, which seemed to issue from the 
upper part of the house, and stealing upstairs, discovered little Davy 
in the attic. ‘The boy had hung eight horse-shoes so as to form 
an octave, and was striking them with a small hammer, in imitation 
of Crediton chimes. When aged about twelve, he was articled to 
Jackson, the organist of Exeter Cathedral. He composed some 
dramatic pieces for the theatre at Sadler’s Wells, and wrote the music 
to some operas that have not lived. He died in 1824. “In the Bay 
of Biscay ”’ first appeared, in the ballad-opera of *¢ Spanish Dollars,”’ 
in 1805. ‘The words by A. Cherry. 
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O Lord our God arise, 
Scatter her enemies 

And make them fall. 
Confound their politics: 
Frustrate their knavish tricks: 


On Thee our hopes we fix: 
God save the Queen. 


3 
Thy choicest gifts in store, 
On her be pleased to pour, 
Long may she reign! 
May she defend our laws, 
And ever give us cause 
To sing with heart and voice 
God save the Queen. 





PASTIME WITH GOOD COMPANY. 


King Henry VIII. 
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Company with honesty 
Is virtue: and vice to flee. 
Company is good or ill, 
But every man hath his free-will. 
The best I sue, 
The worst eschew; 
My mind shall be 
Virtue to use, 
Vice to refuse, 
I shall use me. 


WHEN ONCE I WAS A SHEPHERD Boy. 


Folk song. (F. W.B.) 
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My dad and mam cry, “Fie! for shame!” But I don’t mean to leave my home, 
Then laugh and joke and jeer me; For Fanny yet to marry; 

Think I’m too young, and much to blame Till money we’ve both saved a sum, 
And want from Fan to tear me; We are resolved to tarry; 

But lads and lasses, dad and mam, But then the village bells shall ring, 
And sowing, plough and tillage, No sowing, plough and tillage, 

Tll give up all for little Fan, Then Fan shall dance, and I will sing, 
Down, down in our village. Down, down in our village. 


CHORUS. Tl give up all, &. CHORUS. Then Fan shall dance, &c. 


CHARMING PHYLLIS. 


Old English Air. (H. F. 8S.) 


Smoothly and with expression. ¢-= 112. 
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Breath like roses June discloses, 
Sweet as posies, fragrant smell; 

Brisk and airy like a fairy, 
Charms that Nature doth excel. 

Ever pleasing, never teasing, 


Lovely jewel, be not cruel, 
Quench my fuel, see me burn, 
See me languish, ease my anguish, 
Turn, O! lovely charmer turn. 

Grant your favour, and I ever 
Yet she’s freezing, cold as snow, Will endeavour to adore; 

To her lover, who to move her I'll caress thee, and will bless thee 
Melting language does bestow. With true love for evermore. 


il 


AS DOLLY SAT MILKING. 
DWE. 


Folk song. (F. W. B.) 
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must have a___ kiss, sure I must mi I will; But the maid - en replied 
true, butyour rule, sau-cy Hodge dont own, Tillyouwre mas - ter, she said 
= 5 ae 
id 0 Mes ge ees ifm Tee il S 
must have a___ kiss, sure I i a 7 ae “ 2 
true, but your rule, sau-cy Hodge I don't own, Ill not 
aa . | 
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Tll not let ye, 
Tll not let ye, 


Ill not let ye, 
TJl not let ye, 


Seaiee 
ey Pole Tis Vtg eee ee 





But the maid-en replied, Ill not 
Tillyou’re mas - ter’she said, I'll not 


























Ill not let ye, 
Tll not let ye, 


E eae See aos 


Meclw ipeeet, 1) des, ferme 
But the maid-en replied, Ill not 
Tillyoure mas - ter’she said, I'll not 
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3 
The cow, who perceived in a trice 
That Dolly neglected her eall, 
And attended to Cupids advice, 
Kicked over the milkpail and all, 
“If these be your tricks,’ Hodge he cries 
‘Tll away to my kindlier Betty? 
“Let the cow go!” says Dolly, and then, with fond sighs, 
“Come back bonny Hodge, and I'll let ye! 
I will let ye! I will let ye! 
Come back bonny Hodge, and I'll let ye!” 


Young Hodge he returnéd in haste, 
And kissed the fair maid with a smile. 
She answered, “no time let us waste, 
But away to the church, oer yon stile? 
So the parson this couple did join; 
And now this young Dolly so pretty, 
Says no more to young Hodge, with a flout and a frown 
When he asks for a kiss, “Ill not let ye! 
I'll not let ye! I'll not let ye! 
When he asks for a kiss, I'll not let ye!” 
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THE WIGAR OF BRay 


Old English air. 17th Cent. 
Con spirito. (W. H.H.) 
BE 
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COME, LASSES AND LADS. 


1671 (W. H. H.) 


Joyously. 
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trip it, trip it, Trip it up and down; To trip it, trip it, trip _it, trip it, 
trip it, trip it, Trip it to the mien; And ev’- ry girl did trip it, trip it, 
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Then after an hour they went to a bow’, Now there they did stay, the whole of the day, 
And play’d for ale and cakes, And tired the fiddler quite 
And kisses too,—until they were due, With dancing and play, without any pay, 
The lasses held the stakes. From morning until night. 
The girls did then begin They told the fiddler then 
To quarrel with the men, They’d pay him for his play, 
And bade them take their kisses back, And each a twopence, twopence, twopence, 
And give them their own again. Gave him, and went away. 
+) 


Good-night, says Harry, good night, says Mary, 
Good-night, says Poll to John; 

Good-night, says Sue to her sweetheart Hugh, 
Good-night, says ev’ry one. 

Some did walk and some did run, 
Some loiter’d on the way, 

And bound themselves by kisses twelve, 
To meet the next holiday. 
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ComE, IF YOU DARE. 


H. PURCELL. (W. H. H.) 


Vivace. 
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AMO AMAS. 


Old English Air. (H. F. S.) 


Jovially, but not too fast. 
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Ho = rim. “Co -.rum, sunt “di = vo — rum, Harum, "Oca — ruin, di - vo; 
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Repeat in Chorus. 


2 
Can I decline a nymph divine, 
Whose voice as a flute is dulcis, 
Her oculos bright, her manus white 
And soft, when I tacts, her pulse is. 
CHORUS. Horum, Corum, etc. 


3 
O how bella my puella, 
I'll kiss saecula saeculorum, 
If I have luck, Sir, she’s my uxor, 
O dies benedictorum. 
CHORUS. Horum, Corum, etc. 
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(GILES SCROGGINS. 


Old air adapted by Reeve. 
(F. W. B,) 
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3 4 
Poor Mary laid her down to weep, The ghost it said all solemnly 
Fol-lol-de-rol de-rol de-ra. Fol-lol-de-rol de-rol de-ra. 
And cried herself quite fast asleep; “O Molly, you must go with I! 
Fol-de-rol-de fol-de-rol. Fol-de-rol-de fol-de-rol. 
When, standing all by the bed post, Come, come before the morning beam? 
A figure tall her sight engross ‘4; “I won't; she cried, and gave a scream: 
And cried, “I be poor Scroggin’s ghost!” Then woke and found shed dreamd a dream. 
Fol-lol-de-rol-de rid-dle-de. All about, Fol-lol-de-rol-de rid-dle-de. 


(spoken) 
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HERE'S TO THE MAIDEN OF BASHFUL FIFTEEN. 


Words by R. B. SHERIDAN. Old English air adapted. 
(W. H.H.) 


Allegretto. 
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Here’s to the maid-en of  bash-ful fif-teen, Here’s to the wi- dow of  fif - ty; 
Here’s to the char-mer whose dim-ples we prize, Now tothe maid who has none, Sir; 
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Here’s_ to the flaunt- ing ex - fra - vagantquean,And here’s to the house-wife that's  thrif - ty. 
Here’s tothe girl witha pair ofblueeyes, And here’s tothe nymph with but one, Sir. 
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Let the toast pass, drink to the lass; 
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Here’s to the maid with a bosom of snow, 
Now to her that’s as brown as a berry; 
Here’s to the wife with a face full of woe! 
And now to the damsel that’s merry. 
Let the toast pass, drink to the lass; 
I warrant she'll prove an excuse for the glass. 
* CHORUS. Let the toast pass, etc. 








Let her be clumsy or let her be slim, 
Young or ancient, I care not a feather; 
Fill up your glasses — nay, fill to the brim, 
And let us e’en toast them together. 
Let the toast pass, drink to the lass; 
I warrant she'll prove an excuse for the glass. 
CHORUS. Let the toast pass, etc. 
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TAKE A BUMPER AND TRY. 


Old English Air. (H. F. S.) 
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Her lilies and roses were just in their prime, 

Yet lilies and roses are conquer’d by time; 

But in wine from its age such a benefit flows 

That we like it the better, the older it grows. 

Let murders, and battles, and history prove 

The mischiefs that wait upon rivals in love; 

In drinking, thank heaven, no rival contends, 

For the more we love liquor, the more we are friends. 
O wine, mighty wine! etc. 


3 

She too might have poison’d the joy of my life, 
With nurses, and babies, with squalling and strife, 
But wine neither nurses nor babies can bring, 
And a jolly big bottle’s a mighty good thing. 
Perhaps, like her sex, ever false to their word, 
She’d left me, to get an estate, or a lord; 
But my bumper, regardless of title and pelf, 
By me will it stand, when I can’t stand myself. 

O wine, mighty wine! ete. 
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WHERE THE BEE SUCKS. 


(Ariel’s song in The Tempest. ) D? ARNE. (W. H.H,) 


Allegro. 
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CHERRY RIPE. 


CHARLES E. HORN. 
(W. H.H.) 


Words by R. HERRICK. 


Andantino. 
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I WENT TO THE FAIR. 


Composed by J. WHITAKER. 


(H. F. 8.) 
In moderate time. 
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Canal went to the fair with a heart all so mer-ry, Sing, hey down ho down 
I found she was false, tho’ she  pro-mis’d me fair-ly, Sing, hey down ho down 
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MARIGOLD LANE. 


Folk Air. (F. W. B.) 


With animation. 
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CHORUS 
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Jane, out of - ri-gold Lane. O Jane, when a - gain Shall I 
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2 
Iearried her satchel each morning to school, 
O she was a scholar, but I was a fool; 
She help’d me to spell, 
And to cypher as well, 
When I said, pri thee Jane, out of Marigold Lane! 


O Jane, when again, ete. 


3 
When I had a slate and a copy to write, 
If Jane were not by me, then sad was my plight, 
Writing J. N.E. Jane, 
Then those letters again, 
And just nothing but_Jane, out of Marigold Lane. 


O Jane, when again, etc. 
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So wretched a scholar, I ran off to sea, 


And have not seen England for years ten and three. 
But never my heart 
Lets the image depart, 

Of that dear little Jane, out of Marigold Lane. 


O Jane, when again, etc. 


D 
But when I return to old England at last, 
With gold in my pocket, my voyages past, 
Then I'll say, Pretty wench, 
Shall we sit on one bench? 
And to lessons again _ now in Honeymoon Lane? 


O Jane, when again, ete. 
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2 3 
Where flowers their blooming sweets exhale, Come share with me the sweets of spring 
My Daphne let us fondly stray, And leave the town’s tumultuous noise; 
Where whispring love breathes forth his tale, The happy swains all cheerful sing, 
And shepherds sing their artless lay, And echo still repeats their joys: 
O listen, listen to the voice of love, Then listen, listen to the voice of love, 


He calls my Daphne to the grove. He calls my Daphne to the grove. 
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DOWN AMONG THE DEAD MEN. 


Old English Air. (H. F. S.) 
With spirit. 
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Let charming beauty’s health go round, 
In whom celestial joys are found; 

And may confusion still pursue 

The senseless woman-hating crew; 
And they that women’s health deny, 
Down among the dead men let them lie. 


3 
May love and wine their rites maintain, 
And their united pleasures reign! 
While Bacchus’ treasure crowns the board, 
We'll sing the joys that both afford! 
And they that won’t with us comply, 
Down among the dead men let them lie. 


A DAMSEL POSSESSED OF GREAT BEAUTY. 


Folk air. (F W.B.) 
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A damsel possessed of great beauty, A damsel possessed of great beauty, 
And another possessed of great wealth; Without virtue and prudence combined, 
I think I would quickly discover, Is about the most risky possession, 
The which I would put on the shelf. And brittle, a mortal may find. 
For contenment, and comfort and pleasure, But with honour and virtue united 
Are bred of a plentiful dower. On that man may safely rely. 
But beauty, and nothing but beauty, For such has the choicest of beauties, 


It fadeth from hour to hour. With such I will live and will die. 
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THE BAILIFFS DAUGHTER OF ISLINGTON. 


17th Cent. (W. H.H.) 
Andante con moto. 


Vie. (Pa 
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Before I give you a penny, sweetheart, If she is dead, then take my horse, 
Pray tell me where you were born; My saddle and bridle also, 

At Islington, kind sir, she said, For I will to some far country, 
Where I have had many a scorn. Where no man shall me know. 

I prithee, sweetheart, tell to me, O stay, O stay, thou goodly youth 
O tell me if you know She standeth by thy side! 

The bailiffs daughter of Islington? She is here, alive, she is not dead, 


She is dead, sir, long ago. And ready to be thy bride! 


I AM A FRIAR OF ORDERS GREY. 


REEVE. (W. H. H.) 


Words by JOHN OKEEFE. 
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SWEET NELLY, MY HEART'S DELIGHT. 


Old English Air. (H. F. S.) 
With spirit. 
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My father has riches in store, Dear Nelly, believe me, now, 
Two hundred a year, and more; I solemnly swear and vow, 

Besides sheep and cows, No lords in their lives 

Carts, harrows and ploughs: Take pleasure in wives, 
His age is above three score; Like we that do drive the plough: 

And when he does die, Whatever we gain 

Then, merrily I With labour and pain, 
Shall have what he has won; We don’t into riot run, 

Both land and kine, As courtiers do; 

All shall be thine, And never I know 

If thou’lt incline A London beau 

And wilt be mine, That could outdo 


And marry a farmer’s son. A country farmer’s son. 


THE FARMERS Boy. 


Folk Song. (H. F S.) 
With spirit. 4 = 132. 
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“And if that you no boy do want, “Come try the lad} the mistress said, 
One favour I've to ask, Let him no longer seek’ 
If youll shelter me till break of day, “Yes, father, do? the daughter cried, 
From this cold winter’s blast; While the tears roll down her cheek: 
At the break of day I will haste away, “He'd work if he could, ’tis hard to want food, 
Else-where to seek employ, And wander for employ, 
To plough and sow, and reap and mow, Don’t send him away, but let him stay, 
And be a farmer’s boy.” And be a farmer’s boy.” 
CHORUS. To plough and sow, &c. CHORUS. To plough and sow, &c. 
5 


The farmer’s boy grew up a man, 

And the good old couple died, 

They left the lad the farm they had, 

And the daughter for his bride: 

Now the lad which was and the farm now has, 

Often smiles and thinks with joy, 

Of that lucky day, when he came that way, 
To be a farmer’s boy. 


CHORUS. To plough and sow, &c. 
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SHIELD. (W. H. H.) 


THE WOLF. 


Andante. 
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THE NORTHERN LASS. 


Old English Air. (H. F. S.) 


Not too fast. 
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If from the North such beauty came, 
How is it that I feel 

Within my breast that glowing flame, 
No tongue can e’er reveal? 

Though cold and raw the north-wind blow 
All summer’s in her breast, 

Her skin is like the driven snow, 
But sunshine all the rest. 


3 

Her heart may southern climates melt, 
Though frozen now it seems; 

That joy with pain be equal felt, 
And balanced in extremes. 

Then, like our genial wine, she'll charm 
With love my panting breast, 

Me, like our sun, her heart shall warm, 
Be ice to all the rest. 
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IVE BEEN ROAMING. 


CAVATINA. 


C. E. HORN. (W. H. H.) 


rds by GEORGE SOANE. 
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Andante con anima. 
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LUBIN’S RURAL COT. 


Folk song. (F. W. B.) 
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(GALLOPING DREARY DUN. 


Composed by D? ARNOLD. 
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2 
I saddled his steed so fine and so gay, 


Galloping dreary dun; 
I mounted my mule, and we both rode away, 
With our haily, gaily, ete. 


3 
We canter’d along until it grew dark, 
Galloping dreary dun; 
The nightingale sang instead of the lark, 
With her haily, gaily, ete. 





We met with a friar, and ask d him the way, 
Galloping dreary dun; 

By my troth, says the friar, you’ve both gone astray, 
With your haily, gaily, ete. 


5 
Our journey, I fear, will do us no good, 
Galloping dreary dun; 
We wander alone, like the babes in the wood, 
With our haily, gaily, ete. 


6 


I heard a shot fir’d, and I'll take a peep, 
Galloping dreary dun; 

But now I think better, I'd better go sleep, 
With my haily, gaily, etc. 
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SHOULD HE UPBRAID. 


Sir H. R. BISHOP. 


Words by SHAKSPEARE. 


Moderato ma brilliante. 
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THE GARDEN GATE. 


Words by UPTON. Music by W. T. PARKE. (W. H. HL) 
Andantino. 
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She pac’d the garden here and there, 

The village clock struck nine; 

When Lucy cried in wild despair, 

“He sha’n’t, he sha’n’t be mine! 
Last night he vowed the garden gate 
Should find him there this eve at eight; 
But this [ll let the creature see, 

He ne’er shall make a fool of me” 


3 
She ceas’d — a voice her ear alarms, 
The village clock struck ten: 
When William caught her in his arms, 
And ne’er to part again. 
He shewed the ring, to wed next day, 
He'd been to buy,a long, long way; 
How then could Lucy cruel prove 
To one that did so fondly love? 
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(From Shakespeare's Twelfth Night’) 
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THE FLYING DUTCHMAN. 


Words by RICHARD RYAN. JOHN PARRY Jun? 


Con Spirito. 
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He scuds along too rapidly to mark his eagle flight. 
And lightning-like the Dutchman’s helm is full soon out of sight. 
p The crews of ships far distant now shudder at the breeze 
cre. That bears dread Vanderdecken in fury o'er the seas. 
p slower Then mourn the Flying Dutchman for terrible his doom, 
S quicker The ocean round the stormyCape, it is his living tomb! 
There Vanderdecken beats about for ever, night and day, 
And tries in vain to keep his vow by entering the bay. — 
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ROCKED IN THE CRADLE OF THE DEEP. 


Words by Mrs. WILLARD. Music by J. PR. KNIGHT. 
(W. H. H)) 
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in IM AFLOAT. 


Words by ELIZA COOK. HENRY RUSSELL. 
Con Spirito, (W. H. H.) 
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SIMON THE CELLARER. 


Words by W. H. BELLAMY. | Music by J. L. HATTON. 


Allegretto. 
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Old Simon reclines in his highback’ chair, 
And talks about taking a wife; 
And Margery often is heard to declare 
She ought to be settled in life, 
She ought to be settled in life; 
But Margery has (so the maids say) a tongue, 
And she’s not very handsome, and not very young: 
So somehow it ends with a shake of the head, 
And Simon he brews him a tankard instead. 
While ho! ho! ho! He will chuckle and crow, 
What! marry old Margery? no, no, no! 
While ho! ho! ho! He will chuckle and crow, 
What! marry old Margery? no, no, no! 
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I said to our Poll — for d’ye see she would ery — 
When last we weighed anchor for sea, 

What argufies snivelling and piping your eye? 
Why what a damn’ d fool you must be! 

Can’ t you see the world’s wide and there’s room for us all, 
Both for seamen and lubbers ashore? 

And if to Old Davy I go, my friend Poll, 
You never will hear of me more. 

What then? All’s a hazard: Come don’t be so soft: 
Perhaps I may laughing come back: 

For, dye see, there’s a cherub sits smiling aloft, 
To keep watch for the life of poor Jack. 


4A 

D’ye mind me, a sailor should be every inch 
All as one as a piece of the ship, 

And with her brave the world, not offering to flinch, 
From the moment the anchor’s a_ trip. 

As for me, in all weathers, all times, sides and ends, 
Noughts a trouble from duty that springs, 

For my heart is my Poll’s, and my rhino’s my friends. 
And as for my life, ’tis my king’s. 

E’en when my time comes, ne’ er believe me so soft, 
As for grief to be taken aback, 

For the same little cherub that sits up aloft 
Will look out a good berth for poor Jack! 
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THE MONKS OF OLD. 


Words by WILLIAM JONES. STEPHEN GLOVER. 


Boldly and jovially (W. H. H,) 
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And the abbot meek, with his form so sleek, Then say what you will, well drink to them still, 
Was the heartiest of them all: For a jovial band they were; 
And would take his place with a smiling face, And tis most true that a merrier crew 
When refection bell would eall: Could not be found elsewhere; 
Then they sung and laugh’ and the rich wine quaff a, For they sung and laugh’d and the rich wine quaff d, 
Till they shook the olden wall! And lived on the daintiest cheer. 


And they laugh’d, ha! ha! and they quaffd, ha! ha! For they laugh 4d, ha! ha! and they quaffd, ha! ha! 
Till they shook the olden wall. And lived on the daintiest cheer! 


(W. H. H.) 











THE SPIDER AND THE ELY. 
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Allegretto moderato. 
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Chorus on next page. 


3 
“What very handsome wings you've got, said the spider to the fly, 
“If I had such a pair, Im sure, I in the air would fly! 
‘Tis useless all my wishing, and only idle talk: 
You can fly up in the air so high while I’m obliged to walk? 
REFRAIN: — “Will you, will you? 
4A 
“For the last time now I ask you, will you walk in, pretty fly?” 
“No, if I do, may Ibe shot, Imoff,so now good bye? 
Then up he springs, but both his wings were in the web caught fast— 
The spider laugh’, “Ha! ha! my boy, I've caught you safe at last” 
REFRAIN: — “Will you, will you” 
5 
Now all young men take warning by this foolish little fly: 
Pleasure is the spider that to catch you fast will try: 
And although you may be thinking that advice is quite a bore, 
You're lost if you stand parleying outside of pleasure’s door. 
REFRAIN: — “Will you, will you? 
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THE BAY OF BISCAY. 


Words by ANDREW CHERRY. 


Moderato. 
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At length the wish’d for morrow, 

Broke thro’ the hazy sky, 
Absorb’d in silent sorrow, 

Each heav’d a bitter sigh. 
The dismal wreck to view, 
Struck horror in the crew, 

As she lay, all that day, 
In the Bay of Biscay, O! 


4 

Her yielding timbers sever, 

Her pitchy seams are rent, 
When Heav’n all bounteous ever, 

Its boundless mercy sent. 
A sail in sight appears, 
We hail it with three cheers, 
Now we sail, with the gale, 
From the Bay of Biscay, O! 
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Rufe Brifannia (p. 1).—The song appeared in the Masque 
of * Alfred,’? which was first performed at Cliefden House, the 


residence of Frederick, Prince of Wales, on August 1, 1740. The 
occasion was the commemoration of the Accession of George I., as 
well as the birthday of the young Princess Augusta. Tlie com- 
posers of the words of the Masque were Thomson and Mallet, but 
Thomson seems to have taken the lead in the affair, as he alone 
is mentioned in the newspapers of the day as the author, although 
in the book the name of Mallet is given as well. 

Ritson attributed the authorship of the song to Thomson, but a 
claim, which cannot be substantiated, has been made for Mallet as 
the author. 

In the original there were but three stanzas, and three more were 
added by Lord Bolingbroke. But the words are of less import 
than the tune, which was composed by Dr. Arne, who wrote all the 
music for the Masque. He afterwards altered this into an opera, 
and it was performed at Drury Lane Theatre on March 20, 1745, 
for the benefit of Mrs. Arne. ‘This lady, whose maiden name was 
Cecilia Young, had been a pupil of Geminiani; and she sang for the 
first time in public at Drury Lane in 1730. With a good natural 
voice, she had been so well taught, that her style of singing was 
infinitely superior to that of any other English woman of her time. 
The song “ Rule Britannia”? became a favourite with the Jacobite 
party, which produced a version altered and adapted to their views. 

Here is an extract from the Zimes of October 3, 1798, when 
the news of Nelson’s victory in the battle of the Nile reached 
England :— 

“ Drury Lane.—After the play, the news of Admiral Nelson’s 
glorious victory produced a burst of patriotic exultation that has been 
rarely witnessed in a theatre. ‘Rule Britannia’ was unanimously 
called for from every part of the house, and Messrs. Kelly, Dignum, 
Sedgewick, Miss Leak, and Mrs. Bland, came forward and sung it, 
accompanied by numbers of the audience. It was called for, and 
sung, a second time. The acclamations were the loudest and most 
fervent we ever witnessed.”’ 

Wagner declared that in the first eight notes of this song, the 
English character was portrayed—its vigour, its resolution, and its 
eternal greatness. 


Cupid's Courfesp (p- 4)-—There is a blackletter broadside 
with this song, which was licensed to be printed during the Pro- 


tectorate, March 13, 1655. Nevertheless it is of a much earlier 
date. Mr. J. Payne Collier describes it as ‘an early love-ballad, 
the-date of which we cannot pretend to ascertain further than that 
there exists a manuscript copy of it, dated 1595.” Of printed 
copies none exist earlier than 1655. Oliver Cromwell permitted 
the revival of musical entertainments and the printing of ballads, 
both of which had been rigorously suppressed before. Whereupon 
«Cupid’s Courtesie’’ was one of these printed by Coles. This 
printed copy bears the initials of the author, J. P., so also do two 
other editions. The ballad, partly from its quaintness, partly on 
account of the pleasant tune with which it was associated, continued 
long in favour, and was reprinted in white letter at the beginning and 
middle of the 18th century. The ballad when complete consists of 
fourteen stanzas. It will be found in the “ Roxburgh Ballads”’ 
(ed. Chappell & Ebsworth), iii. p. 530. The same J. P. who wrote 


Ir 


We 


“«Cupid’s Courtesie”? was also the composer of ‘ Phillis on the New 
Made Hay.” It has been reprinted in the Roxburgh Collection, by 
Mr. Ebsworth, for the Ballad Society, and is in fourteen stanzas. 

The air is given in D’Urfey’s “Pills to Purge Melancholy” 
(1714), vi. 43, together with the words. It was arranged for Mr. 
Chappell by Dr. Macfarren, and is given in his ‘ Popular Music of 
Olden Time,”’ p. 364. 


If Bou cans*t Desert We (p. 6).—I regret not to be able 


at present to state who was the composer of this spirited song. Mr. 
Sheppard writes :—‘ I have known it all my life, and I met with it 
the other day in a MS. music-book into which it had been copied 
about 1842-3. I cannot say with any certainty whose it is, and 
guessing is worth nothing. It is a very good song, of a declamatory 
style, but has nothing of the ordinary ballad style about it. Whoever 
wrote it had notions of the dramatic in music, and the words corres- 
pond thereto.” 


Soffos the @rum (p- 9)-—A song by Hudson, written to 
an old English Country Dance. Blewitt, Hudson, and other comic 


singers of their day, were accustomed to make use of old airs which 
they altered to suit their fancy, much as Tom Moore doctored up 
Irish melodies; and unhappily in many cases completely vulgarised 
them. This is not the case with the dance tune to which Hudson 
set the capital words of “ Follow the Drum.” 


The ShepBerd and the Lite wird (p. 12).—A song in 
«The Cherokee,’’ written by Cobb, the music composed—that is to 
say, put together out of scraps by others—by Stephen Storace. Kelly 
says, ‘The Cherokee chorus was the grandest ever composed; the 
effect was sublime. Mrs. Crouch acted very finely in it. That 
delightful warbler, Mrs. Bland, in the character of a Welsh peasant, 
sang the ballad, afterwards so universally popular, ¢ A little bird,’ &c., 
with great simplicity and truth ; indeed, what did she not sing well? 
As far as her powers went, she was perfect as an English ballad 
singer.” 

Mrs. Bland was a Jewess, her name before she was married was 
Romanzini, and she first sang at Hugh’s Riding School in St. George’s 
Fields in 1773. She made her first appearance on the stage at 
Drury Lane in 1786, as the Page in * Richard Cceur de Lion,” 
when she sang the song “* The merry dance I dearly love” with 
great effect. In 178g she went to Dublin, where she found that 
prejudice against the Hebrews was lively, and likely to affect her 
profits. She accordingly used all her cunning to procure a good 
benefit. Knowing that the Roman Catholics liberally patronised 
those of their faith, she attended their chapels and exhibited demon- 
strative devotion therein. But as she found that in spite of this the 
report spread that she was a Jewess, she sat sewing at her window 
every Saturday forenoon, and sent her mother round with a small 
porker under her arm, with instructions to pull its tail or nip its ear, 
so as to make it squeal, and to inform every one she met that she was 
taking it home for her daughter’s dinner next day. 

She married Mr. Bland, brother of the celebrated Mrs. Jordan, 
and became deranged through having inadvertently occasioned the 
death of one of her children. 

The opera of “The Cherokee’ was performed in 1794. 


A 


It had 


ii NOTES TO 


a poor plot, and the characters were not particularly interesting. A 
whimsical youth, who hates his cousin, a young lady with an exactly 
similar temper, merely because her father desires their union, quarrels 
with his uncle, and vows he will never marry the girl. Then, when 
it is arranged that they are to part for ever, both discover that they 
are violently in love, and marry in spite of him. 

The music of Storace alone saved the play from being damned, 
and that music, like all Storace’s work, is a patchwork of reminiscences 
without originality. The melody of «The Shepherd and the Little 
Bird’? may have been taken from a nursery air still in common use 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire, or, more probably, from a passage 
in the andante of Haydn’s “Surprise Symphony.” In 1802, an 
unsuccessful attempt was made to revive the opera under the title of 
“ Algonah.” 


G Sine fd Engfis8 Gentfeman (p. 16).—A song that 


has gone through a great many forms. In the first place it appears 
as “T‘he Queen’s Old Courtier,” a chanting air. It appears to have 
been first printed in the reign of James I. ; but this is probably not its 
original form. In 1564-5, W. Pickering was licensed to print a 
ballad entitled « The Lamentation of the Old Servynge Man Lamen- 
tyng his Estate,”’ and the same year Thomas Colwell was also licensed 
to print it. Though we cannot say that this is the same ballad as «The 
Old Courtier,” it is possible that it may be so, in its earliest form ; 
anyhow this ballad has gone through many strange transformations, 
and the shape in which it appears in the ballad opera of “The 
Battle of Hexham ”’ is as the lament of an old servant. 

Pepys refers to «* The Old Courtier ”’ in his diary, under the date 
of 16th June, 1660. ‘Came to Newbery, and there dined, and 
music : a song of the Old Courtier of Queen Elizabeth, and how he 
was changed upon the coming in of the King, did please me mightily, 
and I did cause Mr. Hewer to write it out.” 

The song went through various forms; it was added to consider- 
ably. It is found in “ Le Prince d’Amour,” 16603 in ‘“ Antidote 
to Melancholy,” 1661 ; in « Wit and Drollery,” 1687 ; in Dryden’s 
‘Miscellany Poems” (1716). 

In the reign of Charles II., a certain J. Howard wrote and pub- 
lished « An Old Song of the Old Courtiers of the King’s, with a 
New Song of a New Courtier of the King’s,”’to the tune of “ The 
Queen’s Old Courtier.”” A copy of this is among the “ Roxburgh 
Ballads.”’ 

About the end of the 17th century the ballad was revived and 
sung by Mr Vernon in Shadwell’s comedy, «¢ The Squire of Alsatia,”’ 
a curious play into which the author introduced so much of the cant 
of White Friars as to render it necessary to prefix a glossary for the 
reader to be able to understand the dialogue. This play was pro- 
duced in 1688. In the song the burden was altered after the sixth 
verse to :— 


** Alteration, alteration, 
’Tis a wonderful alteration.” 


In “The Battle of Hexham,” composed by G. Colman, jun., 
and the music set by Dr. Arnold, played at the Haymarket, 1709, 
the song is again introduced. It runs thus :— 


As set by Dr. ArNnotp in “‘ The 


— of Hexham.” 
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2. 


Then I had my old quiet pantry, of the servants was the head, 
Kept the key of the old cellar, old plate, and chip’d the brown bread : 
If an odd old barrel was missing it was easily said, 
That the very old beer was one morning found dead. 
Moderation, &c. 


a: 
But we had a good old custom, when the week it did begin, 
To shew, by my accounts, I had not waisted a pin ; 
For, my Lord, tho’ he was bountiful, thought waste it was a sin, 
And never would lay out much, but when my lady lay in. 
Moderation, &c. 


4. 


Good lack ! good lack ! Darne Fortune once more did frown, 
And I left my old quiet pantry to trade from town to town, 
Worn quite off my old legs, in search of bobs, thumps, and cracks of the 
crown, 
I was fairly knocked up, and almost foully knock’d down ! 
Alteration, alteration, 
O ’twas a wonderful alteration. 


” in the 


Finally the old song was revived with further “alteration 
present century ; but the versions vary very considerably. 
It may not, therefore, be amiss to give “The Old Queen’s 


Courtier ”’ in its complete form. 


Earliest form of the Melody. 
From an engraved half-sheet, circ. 1730. 
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With an old song made by an old ancient pate, 
Of an old worshipful gentleman, who had a great estate, pate, Radohe tan 


Which kept an old house at a bountiful rate, 
And an old porter to relieve the poor at his 
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2. 


With an old lady whose anger, a good word assuages, 
Who every quarter pays her old servants their wages, 
Who never knew what belonged to coachman, footmen nor pages, 
But kept twenty odd fellows with blue coats and badges. 
Like an old courtier, &c. 


3: 
With an old study fill’d full of learned old books, 
With an old reverend parson, you may judge him by his looks, 
With an old buttery hatch worn quite off the hooks, 
And an old kitchen, that maintains half-a-dozen old cooks. 
Like an old courtier, &c. 


4. 
With an old hall hung about with guns, pikes and bows, 
With old swords and bucklers that have stood many shrewd blows, 
And an old frieze coat to cover his worship’s trunk hose, 
And a cup of old sherry to comfort his copper nose. 
Like an old courtier, &c. 


5. 
With an old fashion when Christmas was come, 
To call in his neighbours with bag-pipe and drum ; 
And good cheer enough to furnish every old room, 
And old liquor able to make a cat speak, and a man dumb, 
Like an old courtier, &c. 


NOTES TO 


6. 


With an old huntsman, a falconer, and a kennel of hounds, 

Which never hunted nor hawked, but in his own grounds ; 

Who like an old wise man kept himself within his own bounds, 

And when he died, gave every child a thousand old pounds, 
Like an old courtier, &c. 


7 
But to his eldest son, his house and land he assigned, 
Charging him in his will to keep the old bountiful mind, 
To love his good old servants and to his neighbours be kind ; 
But in the ensuing ditty you shall hear how he was inclin’d. 
Like a young courtier, &c. 


8. 
The New Courtier. 
Like a young gallant newly come to his land, 
That keeps a brace of creatures at his command, 
And takes up a thousand pounds upon his own land, 
And lies drunk in a new tavern ’till he can neither go nor stand. 
Like a young courtier, &c. 


9. 
With a neat lady that is brisk and fair, 
That never knew what behoved to good house-keeping or care, 
But buys several fans to play with the wanton air, 
And seventeen or eighteen dressings of other women’s hair, 
Like a young courtier, &c. 


10. 


With a new hall built where the old one stood, 

Wherein is burned neither coal nor wood, 

And a shovel-board table whereon meat never stood, 

Hung round with pictures that do the poor no good. 
Like a young courtier, &c. 


ii 
With a new study full of pamphlets and plays, 
With a new chaplain that swears faster than he prays, 
With a new buttery hatch that opens once in three or four days, 
With a new French cook to make kickshaws and fays. 
Like a young courtier, &c. 


12. 


With a new fashion when Christmas is come, 

With a new journey up to London we must be gone, 

And leave nobody at home but our new porter John, 

Who relieves the poor with a thump on his back with a stone. 
Like a young courtier, &c. 


13. 
With a gentleman usher, whose carriage is complete, 
With a footman, coachman, and page to carry meat ; 
With a waiting-gentlewoman, whose dressing is very neat ; 
Who, when the master has dined, lets his servants not eat. 
Like a young courtier, &c. 


14. 
With a new honour bought with the old gold, 
That many of his father’s old manors had sold, 
And this is the occasion that most men do hold, 
That good house-keeping is now grown so cold. 
Like a young courtier, &c. 


All the portion relative to the New Courtier is a composition of 
the period of Charles II. The old song probably concluded with 
verse 7, finishing somewhat differently. 

Martin Parker wrote one of his best ballads under the title of 
«'Time’s Alteration,” to the tune of “I’Il ne’er be Drunk again.” 
The head lines run :— 


** The old man’s rehearsal, what brave days he knew, 
A great while agone, when his old cap was new.” 
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And the burden to each stanza is: ‘* When this old cap was 
new.”’ Roxburgh Ballads”? (ed. Chappell and Ebsworth), ii. p. 
582. Here is a stanza from it :— 


“A man might then behold 

At Christmas, in each hall, 

Good fires to curbe the cold, 
And meat for great and small ; 

The neighbours were friendly bidden, 
And all had welcome true ; 

The poore from the gates were not chidden, 
When this old cap was new.” 


The connection between the two ballads cannot be mistaken. 
The decay of the old hospitality, and the growth of extiavagance 
and love of pleasure, and desertion of the country for the court, are 
bitterly animadverted upon also, in the excellent ballad « Mock- 
beggar’s Hall,” printed by R. Harper 1635-42. 


Here is one stanza :— 


‘** Farme-houses which their fathers built 

And land well kept in tillage, 

Their prodigall sons have sold for gilt, 
In every town and village. 

To th’ city and court they do resort, 
With gold and silver plenty, 

And there they spend their time in sport, 
While Mock-begger hall stands empty.” 


The old air was recast in its present form by C. H. Purday, and 
published in 1832 ; and this—now the popular form—is that we 
give. 


PGiffida Sfouts We (p. 20).—The first notice we have of 


this song is in “The Crown Garland of Golden Roses,” 1612, in 
which is ‘A short and sweet sonnet made by one of the Maids of 
Honour upon the Death of Queen Elizabeth, which she sewed upon 
a Sampler, in Red Silke: To a new tune, or Phillida Flouts Me.” 
This does not mean that ‘¢ Phillida Flouts Me’ is the new tune, 
but that the song is to be sung to its own newly made air, or else to 
the old air of ¢¢ Phillida.”” 

In Izaak Walton’s Angler, 1653, the Milkwoman asks, ‘ What 
song was it, I pray? was it Come, Shepherds, Deck your Heads, or 
As at Noon Dulcina Rested, or Phillida Flouts Me?’ he ballad 
is found in “¢ Wit Restored,’ 1658; and is found also among the 
black-letter ballads in the Roxburgh Collection. Another set to the 
same air was “Oh! what a Plague it is to be a Lover.””? Words and 
music are in Watt’s ‘¢ Musical Miscellany,’ 1729, and the tune got 
into many of the ballad-operas, such as “The Quaker’s Opera,” 
1728; “Love ina Riddle,” 1729; ‘ Damon and Phillida,” 1734, 
&c. In “The Plotting Papist’s Library,” issued by Playford in 
1680, is a ruder and therefore, in all probability, an earlier form of 














the air. It is reprinted in the new edition of Chappell. 
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Spring and Winter (p. 22).—This is a folk-song widely 
known among the English peasantry. In the original it is usually 
called the “‘ Four Seasons,” and as such is given in Barrett’s ‘ Folk 
Songs,” No. 22. The tune never varies greatly. 


iv NOTES 


The first time I obtained it was thus. Mr. Bussell and I had 
heard that there was an old cripple living on Dartmoor, who was a 
We visited him in his cottage, entered into conversation 
We took down a 
good many of his songs and ballads and their tunes, and bade him 
farewell, with a promise to return another day. Accordingly about 
three weeks later we returned, and were accosted at the door by his 
wife, a hard, stern-looking woman. We asked if Richard were 
“Yes,” she replied, “he is in bed.”’? Might we see him? 
In return she asked whether we were the gentlemen who had been 
getting him to sing some weeks previously. We replied in the 
“Then,” said she, ‘you ought to have been ashamed 
to get an old man like that to sing worldly songs. At his age he 
shouldn’t sing nought but psalms and hymns, and ’’—with a queer 
look—* I’ I] take care he don’t sing no more such songs—so long as 
I manage him.” 


singer. 


with him, and speedily got him to sing to us. 


within. 


affirmative. 


The old fellow died in the following year, and we were never 
again able to obtain access to him. Alas! poor old man, how his 
face lit up! and how his ancient spirit rose, as he sang to us during 
his wife’s temporary absence! I verily believe, we afforded him the 
last gleam of happiness in his closing days. 

The case of the old fellow was one in which the cruelty that 
may occur in the working of our English poor laws was made 
evident. He lived in a mean cottage of his own, and because his 
own, the Guardians were unable to allow him anything. If his wife 
went out charring, he was left in bed, so crippled that he was unable 
to turn himself; if she remained at home, they were absolutely 
He was urged to sell his house, and go into the Union. 
“No, let me starve and die under my own roof,” he replied. And 
starve he would have, had it not been for the charity of neighbours. 
One can understand the clinging of this old sick man to his house, 
in which he had lived for many years, and his inability to endure the 
wrench of parting with it, and being turned out of it. 


penniless. 


It was surely 
barbarity to punish him, by denial of a pittance, for this very natural 
feeling. I have curtailed the song, which has a verse for the opera- 
tions of each seasou of the year, and have added a conclusion. 


Were are pou Wandering (p. 27).—A favourite song 
from the opera of “ Sweethearts and Wives,” by James Kenny, the 


music by I. Nathan. ‘The opera appeared in 1823. Nathan was 
accidentally killed in Sydney, January 15, 1864, where he was run 


(Autograph )— OR kKien 


Although Nathan was a Jew, yet the character of his music is 
essentially English, and redolent of the best English traditions. 

Of Kenny, the author of the words, Mr. Planché has kind and 
pleasant recollection. In comparing him with Poole, he says : ‘They 
were equally witty; but in Poole’s wit there was too frequently a 
mixture of gall, while Kenny’s never left a taste of bitterness be- 
I appreciated Poole’s talent, but I loved Kenny’s. Dining 
in Poole’s company on one occasion, a city knight who was present 
inquired, ‘ Who wrote “The School for Scandal?”’’ Poole, with the 
greatest sang-froid, and a glance of infinite contempt, replied, ¢ Miss 
Chambers, the banker’s daughter.’ * «Ah! indeed,’ said Sir J ; 
‘clever girl, very clever girl!’ Almost immediately afterwards, 
Poole said, ¢ Pray, Sir J , are you a knight bachelor or a knight 
errant?” Well now—I really can’t say—I’ll make a point of 
inquiring.” It was as good as a play to watch Poole’s countenance, 
but I confess his audacity made me shiver. 

*«‘ Kenny would have had too much respect for his friend he was 
dining with, to have shown up one of his guests so unmercifully. I 
Even 


over by a tramcar. 


hind it. 








do not remember his saying a severe thing of or to any one. 


* Miss Chambers wrote ‘‘ The School for Friends,” 1805. 
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in moments of irritation he would give a graceful turn to his reproof. 
One evening when I was playing whist with him at his own house, 
Mrs. Kenny burst suddenly into the room, followed by three or 
four ladies who had been dining with us, all in fits of laughter at 
some ludicrous incident that had occurred, and startled Kenny (a 
very nervous man) so greatly that he let drop some of his cards, 
and exclaimed, ‘ Is—Heaven broke loose.’ ”’ 


Home, S¥eet Home (p. 30).—The words by J. Howard 
Payne, and the imperishable air by Sir Henry Bishop. It appeared 
in the opera of ‘Clari; or, The Maid of Milan,” brought out at 
Covent Garden, May 8, 1823. In the published music it is called 
a “ Sicilian air,”’ but no evidence is forthcoming that such an air has 
ever been known and sung in Sicily, nor was the collection of folk- 
melodies begun in Europe—at all events in the south—at this date. 
It is most probably a melody of Bishop’s own, but Parke in his 
“ Musical Memoirs” states that he took it from a German opera,— 
a doubtful statement, as, had that been the case, its origin would 
certainly have been discovered. 


In ZimBo (p- 32).—This song I first heard from an old char- 
woman in S. Devon, a very respectable-looking old thing, but I was 
informed in confidence that she swore “ outrageous wuss nor a 
man,’’ She sang to me also “The Abbot of Canterbury.” I did not 
discover her song “In Limbo”’ till many years after, and then 
dropped on it quite unexpectedly, as “*’The Fantastick Prodigal,”’ in 
“The Merry Musician,” 1716. 

In “* Hob ; or, The Country Wake,” also entiled « Flora ; or, Hob 
in the Well,” a ballad-opera by Colley Cibber, 1715, is a song set to 
the air of “In Limbo.”’ But Cibber’s play is merely a curtailment 
of Dogget’s «* Country Wake,” 1696. 
the latter end of the 17th century 

The song consists, in ‘The Merry Musician,’ 


The song clearly belongs to 
’ of eight stanzas. 
«Old Mary,” when she sang it to me, began at the fourth, then sang 
the first, and added two stanzas not found in the printed edition. I 
have ventured to add a final verse. 

The traditional tune as sung by the old charwoman was unques- 
tionably the same as that found in “’The Merry Musician” and in 
«Hob in the Well,” but it had become somewhat modernised, in 
transmission through two centuries. 


Bet of a RoW (p. 34)-—A reapers’ song in the West of 
England, known to old agricultural labourers, but now alas, no 
more sung, since the reaping machines have abolished the scythe 
and sickle. 


SareKeff, mp Trim-Buiff Wherry (p. 36).—Both words 
and air by C. Dibdin. This song entered into his play of “The 
Waterman,” which was performed at the Haymarket Theatre in 
1774. The song was sung by Charles Bannister as the original 
Tom Tug, afterwards by Charles Incledon, Dignum, and Braham. 
«The Waterman,” wrote Dibdin, “better known by the title of 
My Poll and my Partner Joe, which certainly cleared the publishers 
two hundred pounds, I was compelled to sell for two guineas.”’ 


. 
(Autograph )— * qi i ve “ 


Mp Friend and (hitcBer (p- 38). — William Shield, 
who has contributed so many songs to English minstrelsy, was a 
native of Durham, born in 1748, and apprenticed to a boat- 


NOTES 


builder at North Shields. We shall have more to say of him later. 
The song we here give has always held its own with the public, and 
must have become dear to the agricultural and artisan class, for it 1s 
found printed on broadsides for half a century. 

This song is from “ The Poor Soldier,” 1783. 


Hope fhe Hermit (p- 40).—The words by John Oxen- 
ford; the melody is the old dance tune, ‘* Lady Frances Neville’s 
Delight.” It is one of the very few of Oxenford’s set of verses 
that rises above mediocrity. He had the unhappy knack of killing 


TO 
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English ditties arranged by Sir Henry Bishop, to all of which he 
wrote fresh and utterly uninteresting words. Even such a charm- 
ingly characteristic song as “¢’The Curly-Headed Cowboy” was 
not allowed to remain untouched. This series appeared in the 
Illustrated London News, and met with so little favour, that it was 
never republished in book form. 

All Oxenford’s songs have fallen dead except “¢ Hope the Hermit,” 
whjch he had written to ‘* Lady Neville’s Delight,” a dance air that 
had no original words set to it. 

Mr. J. L. Hatton was the next to take up the old English songs, 





(From a Picture by G. Opie.) 


good robust old airs by replacing the fine words to which they had 
been wedded for centuries with his own “ wish-wash.”’ 

The late Mr. William Chappell, when he desired to popularise 
or give a new spell of life to the old English airs that had been 
familiar to our sires and granddames, brought out “Old English 
Ditties,” a selection of the choicest melodies from his ‘“ Popular 
Music of Olden Time.”” Of these there were a hundred and twenty; 
and of these but forty-two were left with the old words unmeddled 
with. Mr. Oxenford graciously did not alter those by Shakespeare, 
but many others, fresh, wholly unobjectionable, and fragrant with 
poetry, he mauled and made flat and insipid. 

Somewhat later Dr. Charles Mackay produced a series of old 


and this he did in his delightful work, «The Songs of England,” in 
two volumes, published by Messrs. Boosey. He pitched overboard 
all Oxenford’s stuff. 

Messrs. Walter Crane and Marzials, in “ Pan Pipes”—a book 
delightfully illustrated with all the grace of Mr. Crane’s pencil, and 
with the songs arranged with Mr. Marzial’s accustomed delicacy — 
reproduced fifty-one of these dear old songs, and went back, as 
might have been expected, to the old words. 

In the present collection new words have only been given 
where the original were lost or too objectionable for reproduction. 


Wherever possible, in the latter case, the words have only been 
modified. 


vi NOTES 


TBe Woodpecfter (p. 42).-—The words by Tom Moore, the 
music by M. Kelly, who was born in 1764 and died in 1826. The 
date of the appearance of this song was about 1811. It rapidly 
spread through England, and was sung for thirty years after its first 
appearance, 

One of the most amusing books of Memoirs we have is that of 
Michael Kelly. We shall frequently have occasion to quote from it. 


TBe Death of Qtefgon (p- 45).—A very popular composi- 
tion by Braham. John Braham was born in London, of Jewish 
parents, in 1774, and left an orphan at an early age, and in such 
humble circumstances that he is said to have sold pencils about the 
streets for a living. Yet this little wretched Jewish pedlar lived to 
see his daughter a countess, the wife of an English earl, of one of 
the oldest families in the peerage. 

When very young, Braham—his real name was Abraham—be- 
came the pupil of Leoni, an-Italian singer of celebrity, and he made 
his first appearance in public, at Covent Garden Theatre, April 21, 
1787. In the bill it was announced—“ At the end of Act 1, ‘The 
Soldier’s tired of War’s Alarms,’ by Master Braham, being his first 
appearance on any stage.”” In 1796, he was engaged by Storace 
for Drury Lane, and made his début in “ Mahmoud,” and in the 
following year was engaged for the Italian opera-house. 

He composed several operas that have had no vitality, among 
which the best known are “‘ The English Fleet,’ 1802; and “The 
Devil’s Bridge,” 1812. But it is by his song “The Death of 
Nelson”’ that he established a lasting popularity. It was written 
for his opera “The Americans.”” Braham died in 1856. 

Mrs. Byrne, in her “ Gossip of the Century ”’ (1892), says that 
she was taken from her bed, by her father, to hear Braham sing at a 
“farewell” at Brighton. She says: ‘ Braham was radiant ; thrice 
he returned to the footlights, and thrice he responded to the shouts 
of frantic delight. The great singer knew his public, and that he 
would not be let off without one of his popular songs ; the orchestra 
struck up ¢’’ T'was in Trafalgar’s Bay,’ and even before he had opened 
his lips the very symphony was applauded to the echo. This spirited 
and also pathetic song touched the hearts of the audience, and their 
shouts for a second encore were so persistent that it was in vain the 
singer tried to pacify them with bows and smiles; no—it was a 
marine audience, and a sea song they were determined to have; a 
demand, at once supplicatory and imperative, was made for * The Bay 
of Biscay,’ and, whatever Braham’s intention may have been, there 
was nothing for it but compliance. He sang ‘ The Bay of Biscay ;’ 
the sudden lull was positively startling—it was a calm in which, after 
the discordant cries, his melodious voice seemed additionally sweet ; 
but no sooner had the last mellifluous note died away than a simul- 
taneous and intensified shout burst forth, the shrill cries of women 
and hurrahs of men combining to support the bravos and clappings 
of ladies as well as gentlemen. Braham’s sea-songs, even when not 
at the sea-side, were always captivating to the million, and he so 
well knew their effect on the masses that he was too often willing to 
sacrifice musical taste ia order to respond to the demands of a public 
who worshipped him. It must be allowed, however, that to these 
songs, which, when others have attempted them, have never risen 
above vulgarity, Braham knew how to impart an heroic grandeur.” 

“The Death of Nelson” was sung by Braham in 1810, at the 
Lyceum, when the two great patent theatres, Drury Lane and 
Covent Garden, had been burnt, and were not rebuilt. Mathews the 
comedian was questioned one day by Lady Hamilton relative to 
the merits of the opera then performing, at the same time stating her 
intention of accompanying some friends of hers to the theatre that 
evening. He considerately advised her not to go, as the subject of 
the opera was likely to touch her feelings, and distress her. 

Probably Lady Hamilton forgot this warning, for it so fell out 
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that in the evening Mathews perceived the lady in a private box, the 
entrance to which was from behind the scenes, with her little adopted 
Horatia at her side. Mathews was sure there would ensue a scene, 
so he called to him Spring,* the box-keeper, and thus addressed 
him, first taking out his watch, and looking at it: “Spring, I give 
you notice that at twenty minutes past nine o’clock”’ (the usual 
period when “'T'he Death of Nelson”’ occurred), ‘a large lady, now 
sitting in the stage box opposite, will be taken very ill, and require 
assistance. On no account be out of the way, and have ready a 
glass of water and a bottle of smelling salts, for she will have a fit at 
that very time.” 

Spring looked into Mathew’s face with a faint smile upon his lips, 
not knowing whether he were being hoaxed, but as he thought best 
to obey, he did as was required, and kept his eye on the box indi- 
cated. Precisely at twenty minutes past nine, Braham began his 
song, and before the second verse was finished, sobs and screams 
were heard ringing through the theatre. Spring rushed into the 
green-room pale as a sheet, and running to the slab whereon stood 
the salts and the water tumbler, seized them and ran to the fatal 
box, exclaiming as he passed Mathews behind the scenes, “ Well, 
now, sir! you area conjuror! The lady is actually in convulsions 
—and to the minute when you said it would be so.” 


THang-fangozdtffozdap (p- 50).-—A play-house musical 
dialogue ; it has much the character of one of Dr. Arnold’s, but I 
have not found it among his operas that I have been able to consult 
in the British Museum. It is found in “The Nightingale,” n.d., 
but about 1831. 


TBe Dumb Wife (p- 54)-—An ever favourite ballad, sung 
in the 17th century, and sung at the present day by our peasantry, 
always to the same air. 

The words appear in blackletter on broadside, about 1678, and 
are reprinted in the “ Roxburgh Ballads” (Ballad Society ed.), iv. 
P9357 

The air is more ancient still, it is that of « Paul’s Steeple,”’ or «I 
am the Duke of Norfolk.” 

In Fletcher’s comedy of ‘ Monsieur Thomas,” 1639, a fiddler 
being questioned as to what ballads he was able to perform, gave 
«The Duke of Norfolk”? as one with which he was thoroughly 
familiar. The tune is found in ‘ Pills to Purge Melancholy,” in the 
editions of 1698, 1707, and 1719; to a song called ‘ Bacchus’ 
Health ; ’’ but also to “The Dumb Wife.” 

Mr. Farmer in his “* Gaudiamus”’ gives it as taken down by him 
from a beggar woman. We have heard it sung several times by 
agricultural labourers. 


When a Trembfing LoBer Mies (p. 57).—Another of 
Nathan’s delightful melodies. This song is in his opera of * Al- 


caid,”’ produced in 1824. Nathan appeared on the stage at Covent 
Garden as Henry Bertram in ‘Guy Mannering,” 1816, an opera 
composed by Bishop assisted by Whittaker. Nathan’s taste and 
style were of the purest English character, and though he did not 
compose much, some of his songs will never die. 

Nathan composed the airs to Lord Byron’s «* Hebrew Melodies.” 
«Sun-burnt Nathan,” wrote the noble author to Tom Moore, 
“why do you always twit me with his vile Ebrew Nasalities.”’ 

Of Hebrew melodies, Nathan was particularly partial to * Jeptha’s 
Daughter,”’ which he sang, and sang well. 


* Spring was a rather pushing fellow ; once in March when the Duke of 
Clarence came to the theatre, the box-keeper, rubbing his hands, addressed 
him with: ‘‘ Forward Spring, sir! forward Spring !” 

“‘Very forward indeed,” answered his Royal Highness. 
attached to the box-keeper ever after. 


The sobriquet 
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It happened that Ducrow, delighted at the success of his burlesque 
“St. George and the Dragon” (1833-4), which had run for fifty 
nights at Astley’s, gave a supper on the stage, to which all performers, 
and those who had contributed music, and such patrons as honoured 
his equestrian exhibitions, were invited, 

After supper, Ducrow from the head of the table called out, 
“Come, Mr. Nathan, tip us ¢ Jaffier’s Daughter.’ ’? The composer 
readily obeyed the call, and sat down to an upright pianoforte, on 
the top of which was perched a favourite parrot belonging to Ducrow. 
The moment after Nathan had played the prelude and had sung the 
first line— 


‘« Since our country, our God, oh! my sire—” 





the bird put its head on one side, and squeaked out “ D stuff ! 
D - stuff! Polly Ducrow.’’ 


This produced an explosion of laughter that somewhat discon- 














certed the poor Hebrew, who scowled at the parrot, and then, when 
the Jaughter was lulled, went on— 


“And the voice of my mourning is o’er—” 


whereupon the parrot again interrupted with a loud “Gammon! 
Gammon! Polly Ducrow.” 
There was an end to ** The Song of Salem ”’ for that evening. 


Ge Bonny GrepzEped Worn (p. 60).—The original 
words to this song were by D’Urfey, and begin thus :— 


“« The Bonny Grey-eyed Morn began to peep, 
When Jockey rowsed with love came blithely on ; 
And I, who wishing lay deprived of sleep 
Abhorred the lazy hours that slow did run: 
But muckle were my joys when in my view, 
I from my window spy'd my only dear ; 
I took the wings of love and to him flew, 
For I had fancy’d all my heaven was there.” 


Then, as usual, Tom D’Urfey makes a foul use of a charming air, 
and the additional verse cannot be quoted. ‘These two verses were 
later extended to more, all of the same quality. 
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The song was written for D’ Urfey’s play of « The fond Husband ; 
or, The Plotting Sisters,’ which was produced at Drury Lane in 
1676. Jeremiah Clarke wrote the music. The air is worthy of 
Purcell or any other first-class composer ; indeed, too good for the 
words. Allan Ramsay appropriated the song for his “Tea Table 
Miscellany,” 1724, and wrote fresh words, retaining of the original 
only the initial line. D’Urfey had already republished his song 
with Clarke’s music, in his ‘ Pills to Purge Melancholy,” vol. ii. 
p- 234, of the edit. 1719. The tune was introduced by Gay into 
the ‘ Beggar’s Opera”’ for the song “’T'is Woman that Seduces all 
Mankind.” I have retained the first stanza of Ramsay’s words, 
somewhat lightening the second, which is cumbrous, and wanting in 
flow and grace. 

The story of Jeremiah Collier is a sad one. 

He was educated in the Royal Chapel, under Dr. Blow, who 
entertained so great an affection for him that he resigned in his 


favour the situation of master of the choristers and almoner of St. 
Paul’s. Clarke was appointed his successor in 1693, and shortly 
after he became organist of that cathedral. Clarke had the misfor- 
tune to entertain a hopeless passion for a beautiful lady, far above 
him in station. He fell into a fit of despondency, and resolved on 
destroying himself. “ Being at the house of a friend in the country, 
he took an abrupt resolution to return to London: his friend, having 
observed in his behaviour marks of great dejection, furnished him 
with a horse and servant. Riding along the road, a fit of melancholy 
seized him, upon which he alighted, and giving the servant his horse 
to hold, went into a field, in a corner of which was a pond, and also 
trees, and began to debate with himself whether he should then end 
his days by hanging or drowning. Not being able to resolve on 
either, he thought of making, what he looked upon as chance, his 
umpire, and drew out of his pocket a piece of money, and tossing it 
into the air, it came down on its edge, and stuck in the clay; though 
the determination answered not his wish, it was far from ambiguous, 
as it seemed to forbid both methods of destruction. Being thus in- 
terrupted in his purpose, he returned, and mounting his horse, rode 
on to London; and a short time after this he shot himself.’’ * 


* ¢¢ Dictionary of Musicians,” 1827. 
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You Gentfemen of Engfand (p. 62).—This ballad is an 
alteration of one by Martin Parker, our prince of ballad composers. 
It was printed in blackletter for C. Wright (1613-1633), and en- 
titled «Say Less for my Money,” and was to be sung to the air of 
«The Jovial Cobbler.’”’ Instead of beginning “ You gentlemen of 
England,” it begins ‘Countriemen of England.” A blackletter 
copy of the later version is in the Bagford collection, and has been 
printed by Mr. Ebsworth; this was issued by W. Onley in the 
reign of Charles IT. 

Ritson prints from a copy entitled “ Neptune’s Raging Fury ; or, 
The Gallant Seamen’s Sufferings.”” In this there are fourteen 
stanzas. Ritson prints the traditional air. In “ 180 Loyal Songs,”’ 
1686 and 1694, is a bad version of the tune printed to a parody, 
“Ye Calvinists of England.”” Dr. Calcott converted this fine old 
song into a glee. 


G Right Little, Light Little Jafand (p. 64) —A song 
by Thomas Dibdin, son of the more famous Charles Dibdin. ‘He 


was a ‘hard-working, patient, dramatic hack, who, without genius, 
knew thoroughly what the French call ‘the science of the boards.’ 
No better specimen could be given of the painstaking drudge, who 
could be depended on to supply what was wanted, in the best style, and 
at the shortest notice. ‘There is something almost pathetic in the in- 
credible labour of this writer, who was a country actor, stage-manager 
at Drury Lane and the Haymarket, manager of theatres himself, 
translator, adapter, constructor of pantomimes, tragedies, burlettas, 
anything that was needed, yet all ending in ruin and bankruptcy. 
When he began life, earning a wretched crust in the country theatres, 
burdened with a family, he went through many hardships, even to 
‘sharing,’ as it was called, the candle ends, which was all that could 
be shared at the end of a performance. But he was ever cheerful 
and hopeful, and it is pleasant to read how the first break came 
which led him on to London and to prosperity. A successful farce 
attracted the notice of his managers. He hurried to London. Not 
only were his pieces taken, but he and his wife were engaged as 
performers. From that time he continued to supply pieces in the 
most extraordinary profusion, all for the most part fairly successful, 
to the number of two hundred! He wrote for every theatre and 
supplied every form of entertainment. . . . The story of this hard- 
working man is worthy of study, though not encouraging. It may 
be said that there is no profession which offers more examples of that 
patient, persevering labour, which leads eventually to the highest 
success. But what came so suddenly fell away almost as fast. 
After years of drudgery came embarrassment, harsh treatment by 
managers, haughty claims and dismissal, attempts at management, 
bankruptcy, and finally ruin.” * 

Thomas Dibdin was the son of Charles Dibdin by Mrs. Davenet, 
a chorus singer at Covent Garden Theatre. She was the daughter 
of a person of the name of Pott; and Dibdin’s children by her were, 
in early life, called by that name. Their subsequent assumption of 
their father’s name gave him great offence. In perusing Thomas 
Dibdin’s « Memoirs of his Own Life”? (1827), every one must be 
struck with the cold manner in which he speaks of his father, who 
had basely deserted the poor woman who was the mother of Thomas, 
and had formed a connection with another, a Miss Wyld, having all 
the while a lawful wife, living in extreme poverty and desertion. 
Thomas Dibdin may be said to have left nothing behind him 
deserving to live, nothing that rises above mediocrity, except the one 
song we here give. 

In his Memoirs, Thomas Dibdin tells the occasion of his writing 
this song. It was in 1797, when there was a threat of invasion of 
England by Napoleon, and troops and transports were being collected 


at Boulogne. Dibdin wrote a burletta in ridicule of this attempt, and 


* P. Fitzgerald: ‘‘ History of the English Stage,” 1882, ii. p. 395. 
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called it “The British Raft,” for which he was paid, by the pro- 
prietor and manager of Sadler’s Wells, the sum of five guineas. 
“One song in it, ‘The Snug Little Island,’ was so successful that I 
sold it to Longman & Co., of Cheapside, for fifteen guineas, three 
times the price of the whole burletta. Mr. Longman afterwards told 
me the house cleared nine hundred pounds by this song. On Easter 
Monday Mr. Davis first sang this song at Sadler’s Wells. The same 
day was opened the theatre at Maidstone. The Maidstone Volun- 
teers, and their commandant, Lord Romney, patronised the night’s 
performance. Political feeling ran very high, and a fierce dispute, 
almost amounting to a tumult, occurred in the course of the evening, 
respecting an encore of ‘God save the King.’ Lord Romney har- 
angued the house ; replies were made ; when, in a low-comedy frock, 
I was pushed on the stage by Mrs. Baker, and with much humility, 
between curses and joke, begged the audience, before they proceeded 
with their debate, to hear my simple song, which I instantly began, 
without waiting permission, and ‘The Snug Little Island’ never was 
more triumphant over any division of opinion among its inhabitants. 
The audience had it again and again, and the rest of the night passed 
smoothly ; its reception in London was equally enthusiastic.” 

The air to which Dibdin set the « Right Tight Little Island,” was 
«The Rogue’s March,”’ a graceful and pastoral melody. Why it 
should be that selected for being played at the expulsion of reprobates 
and deserters from their regiments is hard to say. Another song set to 
the air is “ Abraham Newland,” written by Charles Dibdin, jun., 
on the cashier of the Bank of England, whose name was formerly 
attached to bank-notes. Mr. Chappell suspects that the old song in 
Congreve’s «¢ Way of the World,”’ beginning “ Prithee fill a glass,”’ 
was written to this tune, which would throw back its date to the time 
of James II. For Dibdin’s song the air of “ The Rogue’s March”’ 
has been somewhat developed. In its original form it stands thus— 


oe eae gies (= saa ae ae 
eee iee ne fee eg 
eraeeeeeree ae 
coe a ee eee 
Sea eee eee 


Shortly before the Reform Bill, the Pocket Borough of Fowey 
in Cornwall was sold by the Rashleighs to a Portuguese Jew, 
who, when he brought his two nominees into the town for election, 
was met by the Fowey band, which preceded the carriage playing 
“The Rogue’s March.” The old Jew was profoundly ignorant 
what tune was being performed in his honour. 


































































































The LeatBer Bottfe (p. 67).—This song is found in « Wit 
and Drollery,”’ 1682; in “The New Academy of Compliments,”’ 
1694 and 1713; in “ Pills to Purge Melancholy,” ed. 1719. In 
the “ Westminster Drollery,” Pt. II., 1672, and in the earlier 1707 
edition of “Pills to Purge Melancholy” are two versions of the 
ballad in praise of the Black Jack. 

The song appears also in blackletter broadside, printed by Thacke- 
ray (1660-1680). 

Heywood describes leather bottles, in his ‘ Philocothonista,”’ 
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1635. ‘Bottles we have of leather, but they most used amongst 
the shepherds and harvest people of the country; small jacks we 
have in many ale-houses of the citie and suburbs, tipt with silver ; 
besides the great black-jack and bombards at the court, which, when 
the Frenchmen first saw, they reported at their returne into their 
countrey, that the Englishmen used to drink out of their boots.”’ 
The following song in honour of “The Black Jack” is from a 
MS. Diary of William Whiteway, 1618-1634, in the British 
Museum, under date 1620. This William Whiteway was son of 
William Whiteway of Denbury and Thomasine Gould, a member of 


my family. 
“The Black Jack, the Merry Black Jack, 


As it is, toss it high, a! 
Grows, flows,—till at last it falls to blows, 


And make their noddles cry, a! 


The Brown Bowl, the Merry Brown Bowl, 
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Song: ‘‘ How happy the lover, 
How easy his chain, 
How pleasing his pain ! 
How sweet to discover 
He sighs not in vain! 
For Love every creature 
Is formed by his nature ; 
No joys are above 
The pleasures of love.” 


Of the duet in this scene, Mr. Hogarth writes in his * Memoirs 
of the Musical Drama,” 1838, vol. i. : ‘The duet ‘Two daughters 
of an Aged Stream are we,’ is one of the very happiest effects of 
Purcell’s genius. In imagining it, he at once leaped over the space 
of a century and a half, and anticipated all the grace, refinement, and 
expression which a long line of his successors, down to the present 
day, have been able to bestow upon melody. This song of the 
syrens is indeed enchanting, and realises any idea that can be 

formed of such bewitching accents as might shake the constancy 


of a hero. 


As it goes round about, a! 
Fill, swill, let the world say what it will, 


And drink the drink all out, a! 


‘Not only, too, is it fascinating to every one who is capable of 


























BLACK JACK AND LEATHER BOTTLE. 


being moved by sweet sounds, but it is full of exquisite beauties as a 
work of art. How beautifully chosen are the gliding intervals in 
which the invitation, ‘Come, come’ is breathed out, and reiterated 
so gently! and how persuasive the diminished fifth, into which the 
highest voice urges the remonstrance, ‘ What dangers from a naked 
foe!’ If we look into the combination of the two parts, we find 
ingenious contrivances, which, though charming to the ear, give no 
idea whatever of art or labour. The passage ¢ We’ll beat the waters 
till they bound’ appears to the listener highly descriptive ; but it is, 
moreover, a canon in the unison very curiously interwoven, till it 


breaks into a free imitation between the parts, and the fine undulating 
This charming duet wants 


The Deep Can, the Merry Deep Can, 
As we do freely quaff, a ! 


Fling, sing, be as merry as a King, 
And sound the lusty laugh, a!” 

I give a drawing of a Leather Bottell in my own possession, that 
has the date 1614. The Abbot of Glastonbury’s leather jack, a 
good deal more ancient, has been copied in terra cotta by the 
Glastonbury Pottery Company. 

EBo Maughters of an Aged Sfream are Be (p. 70). 


—This marvellous duet is in Purcell’s «« King Arthur,’ the words 


by Dryden (1691). 
Arthur as he is passing over a bridge is tempted by two syrens. 


They rise out of the water, and one says— 


strain which continues to the end. 
nothing but the rich orchestral colouring of Mozart, which Purcell 


would assuredly have given to it, had he possessed the means which 
the progress of instrumental music placed in the hands of the modern 
composer.” 

The drama concludes with a masque represented by Pan, Nereids, - 


Venus, AZolus, and other mythological personages, and consisting of 
songs and dances, for the purpose of exhibiting to Arthur the future 


1st Syren: **O pass not on but stay, 
And waste the joyous day 
With us in gentle play ; 
Unbend to love, unbend thee ! 
O lay thy sword aside, 
And other arms provide ; 
For other wars attend thee, 
And sweeter to be tried.” 


prosperity and greatness of Britain. 

“‘ King Arthur’ was adapted under the name of “ Arthut and 
Emmeline,” and was reproduced at Drury Lane in 1784. The 
two principal characters were supported by Kemble and Miss 
Farren. Kemble had nothing of a voice, and no knowledge of 
music. Once when rehearsing at Drury Lane, the leader of the 
orchestra, Shaw, cried out, “Mr. Kemble, my dear Mr. Kemble, 
Kemble, coolly taking a ee snuff, 


Then both unite in the duet, *’I'wo Daughters of an Aged Stream 


are we.” 
After a soliloquy of Arthur’s, dryads and sylvan spirits issue from 
behind trees and dance around the hero waving green boughs, and 


attempting to lure him by their fascinations. 
ll 


you are murdering time.” 
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retorted, ‘* My dear sir, it is better for me to murder him outright, 
than to be continually beating him, as you do.”’ 

Miss Farren, beautiful, accomplished, and of unblemished reputa- 
tion, left the stage to become Countess of Derby (May 1, 1797). 

“ King Arthur ’’ was again revived by Macready in 1841, and 
in connection with the revival a remarkable story is told by Mr. 
Anderson in his ‘* Memoirs,’’ which ought to have been told in my 
notes to “Come if You Dare,” from the same piece, but I had not 
then read these Memoirs. 

During the rehearsal Tom Cooke, the musical director, was in 
despair of being able to find any one who could do justice to the 
superb song. Anderson had noticed that there was a young chorus 
singer named Sims Reeves, who had a fine voice, and he suggested 
that he should be tried, but Cooke laughed at the idea. Macready 
then interfered, and said that at least the young fellow might be 
given a chance, and desired Cooke to try Reeves alone. In less 
than twenty minutes, Cooke returned in raptures of delight. Rush- 
ing up to me, he embraced me again and again, swearing in his odd 
way, that we must change places—I must conduct the orchestra, 
and he take my place on the stage. The result was delightful ; 
Mr. Reeves made a great hit, and was nightly encored in his magni- 


ficent solos. Shortly after this he went to Italy.” 


Che British Grenadiers (p. 74)—Mr. Chappell says of 


this famous air: ‘The correct date of this fine old melody appears 
altogether uncertain, as it is found in different forms, at different 
periods,” but he shows that it is intimately related to other old airs, 
such as **Sir Edward Noel’s Delight,” and « All You that Love 
Good Fellows,”’ so that all three probably derive from some earlier 
original. «The commencement of the air is rather like ¢ Prince 
Rupert’s March,’ and the end resembles ‘Old King Cole,’ with the 
difference of being major instead of minor. Next to the National 
Anthem, there is not any tune of a more spirit-stirring character, nor 
is any more truly characteristic of English national music.’ 

The words are not older than 1678, when the ‘ Grenadier 
Company ”’ was first formed, nor later than the reign of Queen Anne, 
when grenadiers ceased to carry hand-grenades. 


usgan (p- 76).—The ballad was written by 
ountfort, daughter of the unfortunate actor so 


Mrs. 


Black: Eped 
Gay on Susanna 
basely murdered by Lord Mohun and his minions, in 1692. 
Mountfort afterwards married Vanbruggen. 

Miss Dubellamy is the authority for the following story :— 

«Lord Berkeley, who had greatly admired Miss Mountfort, left 
her £300 a year on his decease, on condition that she never married. 
He likewise purchased Cowley for her. She fell in love with the 
great actor Booth, but the desire of retaining her annuity prevented 
her from marrying him; and he became attached to and married the 
dancer, Miss Santlow. When Susanna Mountfort heard of this she 
became deranged, and was obliged to be kept under restraint at 
Cowley. As during the most violent paroxysms of her disorder she 
was not outrageous, and now and then a ray of reason beamed through 
the cloud that overshadowed her intellect, she was not placed under 
rigorous confinement, but suffered to go about the house all day. 
During a lucid interval, she asked her attendant what play was to be 
performed that evening, and was told that it was ‘ Hamlet.’ 

“In this play, while she had been on the stage, she had always 
met with great applause in the character of Ophelia. The recollec- 
tion struck her, and, with that cunning which is usually allied to 
insanity, she found means to elude the care of her servants, and got 
to the theatre, where, concealing herself till the scene in which Ophelia 
was to make her appearance in her insane state, she pushed on the 
stage before her rival, who played the character that night, and ex- 
hibited a far more perfect representation of madness than the utmost 
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exertions of mimic art could do. She was, in truth, Ophelia herself, 
to the amazement of the performers as well as of the audience. 
Nature having made this last effort, her vital powers failed her. On 
her going off, she prophetically exclaimed, ‘It is all over!’ and, 
indeed, that was soon the case, for as she was conveying home (to 
make use of the concluding lines of another sweet ballad of Gay’s, 
wherein her fate is so truly described), ‘She, like a lily drooping, 
then bowed her head and died.’ ”’ 

The song was written by Carey on Susanna Mountfort, but the 
singer who first sang it and made it her own was one who is now 
known only by the name of Clara, who for many years was the object 
of Lord Bolingbroke’s assiduous attention and enthusiastic affection. 
The poor girl strayed for some time, during which he was unable to 
trace her. It was after this, that, having learned where she was, he 
addressed to her the tender lines beginning— 


“Dear thoughtless Clara, to my verse attend, 
Believe, for once, the lover and the friend.” 


And concluding thus— 


“To virtue thus, and to thyself restored, 
By all admired, by one alone adored ; 
Be to thy faithful Harry kind and true, 
And live for him, who more than died for you.” 


Yet when Clara’s voice failed, and her beauty faded, he seems no 
more to have concerned himself about her, for she maintained herself 
by the sale of oranges at the Court of Requests. 

This song was one of Incledon’s favourites, and one in which he 
was always certain of an encore. 

The tune of Leveridge’s is very like another which he com- 
posed to the words, ‘Send Back my Long Strayed Eyes,” and, as 
Mr. Chappell says, “in both he seems to have drawn more on 
memory than imagination. One of the snatches sung by Ophelia in 
‘Hamlet,’ and several other old songs begin in the same manner.” 

The original ballad by Gay was printed in the collected edition of 
his Poems, and is given with Leveridge’s air in Watt’s * Musical 
Miscellany,” iv. 148, and occurs in half-sheet copper-plate engraved 
music of the date of circ. 17303 but the tune was known before 
that, as it was introduced into “The Village Opera,” 1729; as 
well as into “ Robin Hood,” 1730; The Chambermaid,” 1730; 
and “ The Grub-street Opera,”’ 1731. 

A. good story of Incledon and this song is told by E. Fitzball 
in his ** Memoirs.”’ 

“T recollect going to the Angel Inn (Bury St. Edmund’s), with 
Charles Incledon after one of our grand gala nights, when Incledon 
had been singing at the theatre, with a few congenial spirits. As 
usual, Charles was very much inebriated, as were not a few of the 
others. In the course of their orgies, a young officer of a yeomanry 
cavalry regiment, Captain C., was giving a glowing description of a 
sham fight, in which he commanded, when Incledon made some 
cutting remarks about feather-bed soldiers. This was readily con- 
strued into a personal insult, by the really gallant young officer, and 
he and the popular singer would have come to something, anything 
but harmonious, but for the interference of Bob the waiter, who per- 
suaded the belligerents to subdue their wrath and settle with sword 
or pistols, the ensuing morning. Bob, in his experience, no doubt 
fully believed that by the following morning sleep would have buried 
all in forgetfulness. But not so; the next morning the young 
cavalry officer was stirring with the lark, and although he resided 
at Barton, several miles off, he returned to the Angel by times, to 
demand satisfaction for the aftront he had received. 

“Incledon, who had quite forgotten all about the feather-bed 
insult, was fast asleep in his feather-bed, unmindful as if the affair 
had never occurred. Not so the captain, neither could all the oratory 
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of Bob, the waiter, produce the slightest diminution of his determined 
resolution to terminate the affront with blood. 

«« At length, Bob consented to introduce the enraged man of war 
to Incledon’s bedside, which being done, finding Incledon asleep, he 
summoned him with martial voice, to be up, and buckle on his armour. 
Incledon, who had been dreaming about singing ‘ The Storm,’ rubbed 
his eyes, and began to pipe— 


“Cease, rude Boreas, blustering railer !”” 


when he beheld C. in a menacing attitude, pointing to the open door. 

«©¢ Who are you? and what the devil do you want here?’ cried 
the amazed vocalist. 

«««T want satisfaction for the affront offered me here, at the Angel, 
last night.’ 

<< ¢ Satisfaction,’ reiterated Incledon, scratching his head, and striv- 
ing to recollect himself, in some bewilderment. 


— INCLEDON. 





“« ¢ Satisfaction ! by G I’]I have it! ’ cried the wrathful captain. 

«So you shall,’ answered Incledon, sitting up, and beginning 
to sing the popular song of ¢ Black-Eyed Susan,’ which he executed 
with so much melody, grace, and feeling, that although the room 
became crowded, there wasn’t a dry eye in it, not even the captain’s. 
When he had ended, ‘There,’ he said blandly, ‘my fine fellow, 
that has satisfied thousands, let it satisfy you,’ and putting forth his 
hand, it was generously taken as offered, and the affair ended.” 


Come Where he Bspens Qui¥er (p. 78).—By Alexander 
Lee, of whom some account will be given under the head of « Buy 
a Broom.” It was published in 1830. 


LasGbed fo the Hefm (p. 81).—James Hook is said to have 
set over two thousand songs to music ; among these a large number 
were imitation Scottish songs. ‘They were composed for Vauxhall. 
Hook produced a “ Monthly Banquet of Apollo,” in 1795-6, and 
a number of Ballad Operas. Amongst all this profusion it is not 
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easy to find a single pure melody that is a real creation of genius. 
The song we now give is an echo of the robust sea-songs of his age, 
but nothing more than an echo. 

At the opening of the Strand Theatre as an “ English Opera 
House,”? an Ode was performed, which was composed by James 
Hook. Some one asked Giardini, who was present, what he 
thought of it. “Very good,” answered the Italian. “But,” 
exclaimed the other, who knew the low opinion formed of Hook by 
Giardini, “it is not all his own.” 

“ Exactly, and for that very reason is very good.” 

True, doubtless ; but the arch-pilferer, Giardini, was not the man 
to have said it. 


Gairest Jsfe (p. 84).—We have already given the lovely 
duet of the syrens from Purcell’s «* King Arthur,” and now we give 


from the same opera the song of Venus. 





Sir Thomas, J Cannof (p. 88).—A very early English 
melody, which is found in Sir John Hawkins’ Transcripts of 
Virginal Music of the Stuart, possibly Tudor, period. It was a 
popular air, for it is found in many of the ballad operas, beginning 
with the “ Beggar’s Opera,” in which Polly Peachum sings her 
song, ‘I like a Ship in Storms was Tossed,” to this air. It is found 
in the fourth and later edition of «The Dancing Master.” It is 
sometimes entitled “Tom Trusty.”” Kane O’Hara set a duet in 
««Midas”’ to this air. In the Pepys’ Collection is a blackletter ballad 
on the “Gun Powder Plot,” 1605, set to this air. In “ Gram- 
matical Drollery,” 1682, is a song “Come, Sweet Molly, let us be 
Jolly,” to the tune of “Thomas, I Cannot.” This ballad is still 
sung in country places, but I have heard it to a different air, which 
shall be given in this collection. 

The original words of the song that gives its name to the tune 
are hardly desirable. I have therefore rewritten the lines set to it, 
preserving the words that give its title to the melody. Although 
Mr. Chappell did not find the words, they have been recovered from 
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a MS. of earlier date than 1656, by Mr. Ebsworth. Chappell 
gives to the tune the first verse of the song, ‘¢ Thy Scandalous Neigh- 
bours of Portugal Street,” the rest of which may be found in “ Notes 
and Queries,’”’ 6th Series, May 1880. 


J Remember, J RememBer (p. 90).—The words by 
Mr. Mackworth Praed, and the very pleasant melody by Mrs. 


Edward Fitzgerald. The song was composed in April 1832, and 
was first published with the music. It was reprinted in the Morning 
Post, and is included in the collected edition of ‘ Praed’s Poems,”’ 
edited by Sir George Young, Bart., 1866. 

Mrs. E. Fitzgerald was the wife of a shady and disreputable 
personage of considerable talents, Edward Purcell, who on the death 
of her father assumed the name and arms of Fitzgerald. She wrote 
the music to four of Praed’s songs—‘* I Remember,” ‘The Run- 
away,” “ Long Ago,” and « Last Words.” 


Thou arf Gone from mp Gaye (p- 94).—Composed 
by Thomas Linley, a music master of Bath, born at Wells in 


1725, brought into notice through his son-in-law, Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan. 

Kelly in his * Reminiscences” says—‘‘ The Linley family were all 
most highly gifted—nature and art combined did everything for them. 
I remember once, having the satisfaction of singing a duet with Mrs. 
Sheridan, William Linley’s sister, at the house in Bruton Street; 
her voice, taste, and judgment united to make her the rara avis of 
her day. 

“The last time I beheld her heavenly countenance was at Bristol 
Hot Wells, where she went for the benefit of her health. She was, 
indeed, what John Wilkes said of her, the most beautiful flower that 
ever grew in nature’s garden ; she breathed her last in the year 1792, 
in the thirty-eighth year of her age, and was buried by the side of 
her sister, Mrs. Tickle, in the cathedral church of Wells. 

“‘ Her mother, a kind, friendly woman, and in her youth reckoned 
beautiful, was a native of Wells. Miss Maria Linley, her sister, a 
delightful singer, died of a brain fever, in her grandfather’s house at 
Bath. After one of the severest paroxysms of the dreadful complaint, 
she suddenly rose up in her bed, and began the song of ‘I know that 
my Redeemer Liveth,’ in as full and clear a tone as when in perfect 
health. 

“T never beheld more poignant grief than Mr. Sheridan felt for 
the loss of his beloved wife; and although the world, which knew 
him only as a public man, will scarcely credit the fact, I have seen 
him, night after night, sit and cry like a child while I sang to him, 
at his desire, a pathetic little song of my composition, ‘ They bore 
her to her grassy grave.’ ”’ 

Lord Mount Edgecumbe, in his “ Musical Reminiscences,”’ says of 
Mrs. Sheridan— To an angelic face (of the peculiar expression of 
which those who never saw her may form some idea from Sir Joshua 
Reynold’s beautiful portrait of her as St. Cecilia), she added an 
angelic voice, of so sweet and delightful a tone and quality that it 
went at once to the heart ; and combined with her touching expres- 
sion, produced an effect almost heavenly, and moved every hearer. I 
heard her more than once when I was very young, and the recollec- 
tion has never been effaced.” 

Mrs. Sheridan when Miss Linley went by the title of « The Maid 
of Bath;”’ she had at the same time two suitors, Sheridan and 
Captain Mathews, both of whom were so desperately in love with her 
that they agreed to terminate the difference by the sword. They met 
for this purpose, and fought till they were so exhausted that they both 
fell, and while lying on the ground continued to make thrusts at each 
other, until they were separated. The lady gave the preference to 
Sheridan, and married him in 1773. Sheridan had resolved not to 
allow her to appear in public when she became his wife, and he 
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refused an offer of #1000, for an engagement for her to sing at the 
Pantheon for twelve nights. He would not even permit her attend- 
ance at the music parties of Queen Charlotte. 

The touching song, ‘« Thou art Gone from my Gaze like a Beauti- 
ful Dream,” seems to have been the outpouring of the father’s heart 
in anguish at the loss of his beloved daughter. 


Oren PfougBing (p- 97).—I reprint this delightful song 
from the last edition of my ‘* Songs of the West.” 

For several years I had come upon snatches of it, old men re- 
membered portions,—the chorus almost always, and a fragment of 
the song itself here and there, none perfect. At last I received in- 
formation that there was an old fellow near Liskeard in Cornwall 
who sang it. Mr. Sheppard and I went thither, arrived at his door 
to hear that he had been speechless for three days, and his death was 
hourly expected. 

One day I was engaged in excavating a prehistoric village on the 
Bodmin moors near Trewortha Marsh, when a workman told me 
that there was in the parish of Northill an old man, a bit of a white- 
witch, who could sing. 

I made three excursions after him, driving a distance of eighteen 
miles, and the same distance back. On two occasions he was not to 
be found, on the third I caught him cutting fern on a bank. A 
fine old man with snowy hair and beard, dark eyes, and a nose like 
the beak of a hawk. I at once asked him if he knew the song of 
the “ Oxen Ploughing.”’ He struck up at once. I sat on a heap 
of fern he had cut as bedding for cattle, and sang with him, till I had 
learned the song by heart, then I drove home the eighteen miles, 
singing it the whole way so as to make sure of the tune. 

The following year I was in the Vale of Lanherne in Cornwall, 
where the old innkeeper, over ninety, was once a great singer. I 
asked him about this song. He told me there was a bell-ringer in 
the place, who sang it every year at the ringers’ supper, and it was 
his “one song.”” I sent for this man. Mr. Bussell was with me, 
and we got it down from him, words and music. 

It was now easy out of these two complete copies, differing some- 
what from one another, and the eight or nine fragments, to arrive at 
the original form of the song. The other day I received a letter 
from the rector’s wife at JLanreath, Cornwall, to this effect. 
‘‘ Having seen in the Cornish Times, published weekly at Liskeard, 
that you are interested in the song of the Ploughboy, I thought I 
would write and tell you that we have an old man here who sings it 
to us every Christmas at our choir party. He has not much voice, 
but a great deal of expression. If you would like to come and hear 
old Giles sing the song, we shall be very pleased to see you and give 
you hospitality.” 

The use of oxen ploughing is almost wholly gone out in England, 
which is one reason for the disappearance of the song; but in Sussex 
on the chalk downs they are still in employ. They are called 
«« Sussex runts;”’ fine large black oxen with wide spreading horns, 
Eight oxen are usually yoked to a double-furrow plough: a man 
steers the plough, while a boy drives with a goad. In spite of the 
competition of horses and steam, hundreds of oxen are still worked 
on the Downs in the neighbourhood of Brighton and Lewes. 

On the Cotswold Hills moreover, oxen are still in employ, and 
one may see the driver lying under the “bank of sweet violets” 
eating his bread and cheese or bacon, whilst the patient oxen stand 
resting in the furrow, chewing the cud. 

The character of the song is delightful. It is full of freshness 
and life. And there is in the last verse that spirit of self-con- 
fidence and self-consequence, so marked a feature in the English 
ploughman. The “ Ploughboy” songs of the country form a class 
of their own; they are all delightful, breathe a contented spirit, 
joyous as that of the lark, 
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LoBe's Riforneffa (p. t00).—A song by J. B. Planché, to 
which the music, or rather setting, was by T. Cooke. It occurred 
in the musical drama of “The Brigand,” which was produced at 
Drury Lane in 1829. The great melodramatic favourite, James 
Wallack, performed in it the part of the hero; and increased his 
popularity so vastly by it, that the public became impatient if he 
took any tragic or comic part in another play. This unlooked-for 
consequence so nettled him, that he frequently exclaimed to Planché 
when he met him, in a savage tone, “¢ D—n your Brigand, sir! It 
has been the ruin of me.” 

Planché writes of the play: ‘¢ Perhaps one of the most unexpected 
hits in the piece was the extraordinary success of the song ‘ Gentle 
Zitella,’ which I wrote for Wallack to sing, who was no singer. 
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he had sold the business, and who would reap all the profits of the 
song; and on applying to Mr. Chappell, he assured me that Mr. 
Latour had exacted so large a sum from him in consideration of the 
value of that song, that he really could not afford to pay anything 
more for it.”’ 

Once again, as it has been since the days of Virgil, and will be to 
the end of time— 


‘* Sic vos non vobis melificatis apes.” 


As this is the only song of Planché’s composition, words and air, 
that we can give, a short notice of the man as he was seen by his 
contemporary and fellow-worker in dramatic authorship will not 
come amiss. Fitzball writes: ‘¢ Of all the dramatic writers in my 





"THE MAID OF BATH.” 
(From the Picture by Sir Joshua Reynolds.) 


Assisted by the situation, he got through it very creditably, and 
it told well with the audience; but the extraordinary part of the 
business was the enormous popularity of the song out of the theatre. 
The late Mr. Chappell of New Bond Street agreed to give £500 
more for it (than it was originally sold for to Mr. Latour) on the 
strength of the sale of that song alone, which brought him upwards 
of £1000 the first year, and continued for many to produce a 
considerable income. 

“By this bit of good fortune I profited not one shilling. Mr. T. 
Cooke received £25 for his arrangement of the air, which was mine 
as well as the words, and some further benefit in the exchange of a 
plano; but when, on hearing of the wonderful sale of the song, I 
appealed to Mr. Latour for some recognition, however trifling, of 
my property in the work, he referred me to Mr. Chappell, to whom 


recollection, there never existed one so careful, and consequently so 
true in his translations, as this gentleman. He was the author of 
successful pieces, innumerable, amongst them, the beautiful (!) libretto 
of Weber’s ¢ Oberon,’* in which the poetry is so sweet it reminds 
you of the most exquisite expressions in the ‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,’ without being in the least degree a plagiarism. As a 
burlesque writer, also, Planché stood unrivalled ; he never resorted 
to the mean trick of personality, so frequently adopted when the 
dull author has not any real wit of his own; Planché had brilliant 
thoughts at his disposal, and knew how to use them, throwing them 


* In his ‘‘ Recollections and Reflections,” Planché attempts a vindica- 
tion of this wretched composition, that is scarcely better as a whole than 
the book of the Zauberfléte. The songs are good—-the scenario unin- 
teresting. 
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about like a shower of radiant stars. Elegance, taste, all that was 
refined was his; and what was better than all, refined feeling.” 


GatBering Peascords (p. 102).—A pleasant melody, found 
in all the editions of Playford’s ‘ Dancing-Master” from 1650 to 


1690. The two first bars are the same as those in “ All in a 
Garden Green,” but there is no further resemblance in the airs. 

The original words have been, I fear, irretrievably lost ; they are 
I have 
therefore written words for the tune, retaining the initial line of the 
Sir George Macfarren wrote for the tune, a song entitled 


not to be found in broadside, nor in any early song-books. 


original. 
« Autumn’s Golden Leaf,” beginning— 


‘* Why should we sorrow 
That summer’s dazzling ray 
So soon should pass away, 
Whilst we can borrow 
From autumn’s yellow light 
A scene more truly bright ?” 


And G. A. Wade wrote another set of words beginning— 


** How pleasant it is, in the blossom of the year, 
To stray, and find a nook, 
Where nought doth fill the hollow of the listening ear, 
Except the murmuring brook.” 


Neither refer in any way to the picking of pea-pods, nor are the 
verses at all in character with the date and quality of the melody. 
I have therefore tried my hand on them. Of one thing I could be 
quite sure, that if there was in the original a ‘Gathering of Peas- 
cods,” there was as certainly a love-making between the green rows. 

T’h eair has been borrowed, unless I am greatly mistaken, by Sir 
Arthur Sullivan, and worked into the madrigal in “The Mikado,” 
without acknowledgment. 


3°d Be a Butterffp (p. 104).—Thomas Haynes Bayly, born 
at Bath in 1797, was the author of this favourite song, and also of that 
already given in this collection, ‘* We Met, ’twas in a Crowd.” He 
was educated at Winchester and at St. Mary’s Hall, Oxford. He 
married the daughter of Benjamin Hayes of Marble Hill, county 
Cork, in 1826. His profits from his literary labours were at one 
time considerable. Since 1831, he wrote as many as thirty-six 
plays. He was also the author of a novel, “The Argloneis.” 
His best dramatic work, “ Perfection,” was produced by Madame 
Vestris. 

The song ‘I'd be a Butterfly” was written in 1826, and was the 
first composed after his marriage. He and his bride were staying at 
Lord Ashtown’s villa at Chessel, on Southampton Water. The 
widow tells the circumstances of this song being written, in the 
memoir prefixed to the collected songs and poetic compositions of 
her husband :— 

«« A large party was staying at Lord Ashtown’s, and the day before 
it broke up, the ladies, on leaving the dining-table, mentioned their 
intention of taking a stroll Hirgneh the beautiful grounds, and the 
gentlemen promised to follow them in ten minutes. Lured by 
Bacchus, they forgot their promise to the Graces, and Mr. Haynes 
Bayly was the only one who thought fit to move; and he, in about 
half-an-hour, wandered forth in search of the ladies. They beheld him 
at his not joining them sooner, 
The poet, wishing to carry on the 
joke, did not seek to overtake them ; they observed this, and lingered, 
hoping to attract his attention. He saw this manceuvre, and deter- 
mined to turn the tables upon them. He waved his hand carelessly 
then, falling into a reverie, he entered 
a beautiful summer-house, known now by the name of Butterfly 


at a distance, but pretending annoyance 
they fled in an opposite direction. 


and pursued his ramble alone ; 


Bower, overlooking the water, and there seated himself. Here, 
inspired by a butterfly which: had just flitted before him, he wrote the 
well-known ballad now alluded to. He then returned to the house, and 
found the ladies assembled round the tea-table, when they smilingly 
told him they had enjoyed their walk in the shrubberies excessively, 
and that they needed no escort. He was now determined to go 
beyond them in praise of Ais solitary evening walk, and said that he 
had never enjoyed himsclf so much in life; that he had met a butter- 
fly, with whom he had wandered in the regions of fancy, which had 
afforded him much more pleasure than he would have found in chasing 
them ; and that he had put his thoughts in verse. The ladies immedi- 
ately gave up all further contention with the wit, upon his promising 
to show them the lines he had just written. He then produced his 
tablets, and read— 


‘Td be a butterfly born in a bower,’ 


to the great delight of his fair auditors. 

“‘Tt should perhaps be here remarked that the poet foretold his 
own doom in this ballad; for it will be seen, by his early death, 
that his nerves were too finely strung to bear the unforeseen storms 
of severe disappointment which gathered round him in after 
years. 

«On the same evening he composed the air, to which Mrs. Haynes 
Bayly put the accompaniments and symphonies, and it was sung the 
following evening to a very large party assembled at Lord Ashtown’s, 
who encored it again and again.” 

Haynes Bayly fell ill with jaundice in 1839, which assisted by 
the physicians turned to dropsy, and this dropsy further assisted by 
physicians led to his death. 

“His friend and physician, Dr. Canon, considered it his duty to 
inform him of his situation, which he did as delicately as possible. 
However, the announcement was unattended by any excitement, as 
Mr. Haynes Bayly had been for some time looking forward with 
calmness and hope to a brighter life beyond the grave; and when he 
heard Dr. Canon’s opinion, his reply was, ‘God’s will be done.’ 
As he became gradually weaker his sufferings decreased, and although 
nearly blind, he endeavoured to trace, but with so feeble a hand that 
the words in the original MS, are barely discernible, his thoughts 
and feelings on a future state, which we here quote :—‘I believe 
that my only hope is by trusting myself entirely to the mercy of 
Almighty God, who, through Christ, has given pardon, provided 
we acknowledge ourselves sinners, and resolutely ask forgiveness.’ ”” 


(Autograph )— 


Pe A 


«« My poor friend, Haynes Bayly,”’ writes Planché, “‘ whose health 
had been failing for some time past, died at Cheltenham on the 22nd 
of April, 1839, leaving his widow and two little girls, the eldest a 
cripple, in sadly straitened circumstances.”” ‘Through the instru- 
mentality of Mr. Planché a benefit performance was given at Drury 
Lane, and the élite of the dramatic and musical professions gave their 
services gratuitously. By this means between four and five hundred 
pounds were raised, sufficient to clear off debts on a little property 
Mrs. Bayly possessed in Ireland. ‘The substantial ‘benefit’ 
which thus resulted to my old friend’s wife and family is an event 
I look back upon with the greatest satisfaction. Charles Kemble 
used to tell a far different story about some poor foreigner, dancer 
or pantomimist in the country, who, after many annual attempts to 
clear his expenses, came forward one evening with a face beaming 
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with pleasure and gratitude, and addressed the audience in these 
words :—‘ Dear Public! moche oblige. Ver good benefice—only 
lose half-a-crown—I come again !”” 

Haynes Bayly was buried in Cheltenham, and his epitaph was 
written by Theodore Hook. After his death an edition of his 
works was issued by his widow in 1844, to which she prefixed a 
memoir. 

The song was introduced into Poole’s Comedy of «The Wealthy 
Widow,” and acquired popularity at once through the singing of 
Mrs. Waylett and of Miss Stephens—* delightful Kitty ’’—who 
afterwards became Countess of Essex. 

Haynes Bayly, though a man of light and sportive mood, was full 
of deep religious feeling. He was the author of those beautiful 
verses— 


** Cling to the Cross, thou lone one, 
For a solace in thy grief ; 
Let faith believe its promise, 
There is joy in that belief. 


O lie not down, poor mourner, 
On the cold earth in despair ; 
Why give the grave thy homage ? 

Does the spirit moulder there ? 


Cling to the Cross, thou lone one, 
For it has power to save. 

If the Christian’s hope forsake thee, 
There’s no hope beyond the grave.” 


These beautiful lines were composed in 1828, on the death of his 
infant son. 


Tbe Ffaren-Headed CoWBfop (p. 108).—The song was 
written by O’ Keefe, for his ballad-opera of «The Farmer,” that 
appeared in 1787, with music composed and arranged for it by 
William Shield. The first to sing it was Blanchard, and he was 
followed by the pleasant comedian Cherry, ‘‘ whose country boys,”’ 
wrote Charles Mathews in 1795, ‘are the most simple and humorous 
of any I have seen, after Blanchard.” 

In 1798, Mathews himself played the same part. His widow 
says in the memoirs of her husband, “In that day ‘The Flaxen- 
Headed Cowboy’ was a popular song, and Mr. Mathews took great 
pains with it, and literally whistled ¢ o’er the lea,’ as symphony.” 

The air is probably by Shield, and if so, one of his best. 


Pes! Ref Me Like a Sofdier Fale (p. 111).—William 
Vincent Wallace, of Scottish descent, was born at Waterford in 
Ireland, about 1812 or 1814. His father was a bandmaster, and 
was engaged for the band of the Theatre Royal, Dublin. William 
Vincent was quite capable when a mere boy to be his father’s sub- 
stitute as conductor. 

William Vincent Wallace quitted Ireland in 1835, and owing to 
a quarre] with his wife, instead of settling in London, he went to 
Australiu, where he gave a concert, for which he received in pay- 
ment a hundred sheep. 

After many wanderings, he arrived in London in 1845, where he 
appeared in a private box at the theatre, in “a white hat, with a very 
broad brim, a complete suit of planter’s nankeen, and a thick stick in 
his hand.’’ 

He now resumed old friendships with musical men, and was 
introduced by an acquaintance to Fitzball, the hack libretto-writer, 
who received him with his pen still moist from finishing the play of 
“ Maritana.”” Fitzball at once gave this to him to work up, and 
the opera of “ Maritana’’ was produced at Drury Lane, Nov. 15, 
1845, and proved a great success. Indeed it still holds the 
stage. 
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Fitzball says of «¢ Maritana: ”’ “ I was the first to mention the great 
merits of this opera to Mr. Bunn, but he invariably turned a deaf ear 
to my commendations. At length it so happened that Mr Wallace 
gave one of his splendid performances on the piano at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, which Sir Henry Webb heard, and spoke of him 
with great admiration to our manager. Mr. Bunn immediately in- 
quired of me, if this was the same Wallace I had so frequently men- 
tioned with so much enthusiasm, and finding it was so, now requested 
to read the libretto, which hitherto he had refused to look at. I 
took it to him on a Saturday, and he sent for me on the Monday. 

«He was pleased to be somewhat facetious on the subject, and 
inquired whether I had written the book of ¢ Maritana.’ <If not,’ 
I answered, ‘I am unacquainted with the author.’ I was some- 
what apprehensive of what would come next; but he continued, in 
his usually off-hand but kind manner, ‘ Well, if the fellow who has 
composed the music is as clever as the fellow who wrote the book, 
then all I have to say is, you are two clever fellows together.’ 

‘In the evening Wallace went with me to Bunn’s, and played 
over the opera; everybody present, as I expected, was delighted, 
and the work accepted for immediate representation. But it should 
be told to the inexperienced that a new grand opera does not come 
out quite so rapidly as I have related these details. Rehearsal after 
rehearsal has to take place, and many are the heart-burnings for more 
than one of the party concerned, before the public ear listens to the 
harmony produced in the conclusion. In due time, however, the 
grand original opera of ‘Maritana’ was produced with unequivocal 
success, and ran a nearly uninterrupted course of a whole season. 
Mr. Bunn himself wrote the words to two beautiful songs, ‘In 
Happy Moments,’ and ¢ Scenes that are Brightest,’ since so popular. 
My pieces were, ‘It was a Knight,’ ‘Turn on, Old Time, thy 
Hour-Glass,’ ¢ Hark! these Chimes! ’ and ‘ There is a Flower that 
Bloometh.’ The opera stood little indebted either to scenic aid, 
or that of costume; the more especially to the former, as we had 
but one new scene, a drop, which was inevitable; therefore its own 
musical merits, assisted by the exertions of the singers, Mr. W. 
Harrison, H. Phillips, Miss Romer, and Miss Poole, won for it a 
celebrity which, I have not the slightest doubt, will carry down its 
reputation to a long posterity.” 


If 3 Bad a Thousand a Pear (p. 114).—A song by Mrs. 
Virtue Millard, who also composed “ Alice Gray.” The song 


first appeared in 1833. 


Come, Come, See Moffe (p. 116).—A song by 


Captain William Hicks. It was written some few years before 
1671, when it was entitled «A Dialogue between a Gallant and his 
Mistress’’— also “ A Mock Song,” by which is meant what we 
call a “ parody.”” There are several distinct prints of it, some with 
a single, some with a double “Come,” i.e, “Come, my Sweet 
Molly, let us be Jolly,” and «Come, Come, my Sweet Molly, &c.”’ 
The authorship in the early prints is claimed by or for William 
Hicks, the somewhat Bacchanalian ‘man about town.’? It was 
sung to the tune “Thomas, I Cannot,’ which we have already 
given in this series. The air now given is that to which 1 have 
heard it sung by country folk in the West of England. It used 
to be sung at Christmas-tide, with other like * dialogues,”’ in farm- 
houses. 

There are two versions of the last verse. 


answers— 
**O no, kind sir, I know you well, 
Give you an inch, you'll take an ell, 
And when you’ve done, you'll tell, you'll tell.” 


In one the lady 


There is an additional verse before this, which I have omitted for 
the sake of shortening the song to singable proportions. 
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The song is given in the Grammatical Drollery,” 1682, in 
“The Aviary,” 1745; after which it seems to have been displaced 
in popular favour by other songs of a like nature, and to have lingered 
on only in remote country districts. 

I have to thank Mr. Ebsworth for information relative to this song. 


a (hoor Littfe Gipsp (p. 118).—A song composed by Dr. 
Arnold for Miss Leak at the Haymarket, to be sung in his ballad- 
opera of “The Review,” 1801. The libretto was by George 
Colman the younger. It was a spirited and amusing piece, and 
owed its success to the admirable acting of Johnstone and Emery, 
as an Irishman and a Yorkshireman, and Mr. Fawcett as a parish 
clerk, who sang Shield’s lively song “Caleb Quotem;”’ which we 
shall give shortly in this collection. Miss De Camp, afterwards 
Mrs. Charles Kemble, acted the part of a drummer-boy, and sang 
delightfully the merry song “ A Spruce Little Drummer so Bonny 
and Gay,” and looked charming. 

Miss Leak, who sang “A Poor Little Gipsy,” was a Norfolk girl, 
daughter of a farmer, who lost her parents at an early age, and was 
brought up at Norwich by an uncle and aunt. She was instructed 
by Mr. Sharp of that city, and was articled to Dr. Arnold in 1792. 
She appeared on the boards of the Haymarket in the character of 
Rosetta, in “ Love in a Village,” in 1793, when aged only fifteen. 
Her voice failed her, and she was reduced to earn her livelihood 
by teaching music. 

Mrs. Crouch introduced the song into Storace’s popular opera of 
“No Song, no Supper,” with that independence which performers 
at that time assumed, of lugging into a piece any song in which they 
thought they were effective. ‘No Song, no Supper”’ was produced 
in 1790, but maintained its place on the boards for many years. 

Kelly in his «* Reminiscences”’ says—* Mrs. Crouch sang it (‘ The 
Little Gipsy’) delightfully, and it was everywhere a great favourite. 
While she was singing the line ‘Spare a poor little gipsy a half- 
penny,’ a jolly tar hallooed from the pit, ‘That I will, my darling!’ 
and threw a shilling on the stage. The liberality of honest Jack 
produced a roar of laughter from the audience.” 


Rast Night tbe Dogs dtd Barf (p. 120).—A song 
sung by Mrs. Jordan before 1794, as that was the year in which 
her eldest son, George Fitzclarence, was born, January 29 ; and 
she retired from the stage after that, except for occasional reappear- 
ances. 

The song is given in The Ipswich Apollo,” date about 1809, 
p- 473 in “The English Minstrel,” with the music, a rare little 
book in two vols., the songs chiefly of the dates 1783-99; but one, 
T. Dibdin’s “Fair Ellen like a Lily Grew,” so late as 1802, to 
which date the book would seem to belong. It is also given in “The 
British Neptune,” date not earlier than 1806, and in The Thrush,” 
1830. It is also found in sheet form, as sung by Miss Tyrer at 
Covent Garden, about 1820. 

This version begins somewhat differently from that sung by Mrs. 
Jordan, the third verse of Miss Tyrer’s song being— 


‘When I was a smart young girl 
Of fifteen or sixteen years old, 
O then I had plenty of suitors, 
But now they’ve grown wondrous cold. 
O what will become of me, 
O what shall I do?” &c. 


The last verse also differs— 


**O dear, how shocking the thought, 
That all my beauty must fade, 
I am sure it is not my fault, 
That I must die an old maid.” 
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There is again another version, which is that given in the “ British 
Neptune.” It runs thus— 


**The dogs began to bark, and I peep’d out to see 
A handsome young man a hunting. 
But he was not hunting for me. 
And it’s oh ! what will become of me? 
Oh, what shall I do? 
Nobody coming to marry me, 
Nobody coming to woo. 


The first time I went to my pray’rs, 
I pray’d for half a year ; 
I pray’d for a handsome young man, 
With mickle deal of gear. 
And it’s oh! &c. 


The last time I went to my pray’rs, 
I pray’d both night and day, 
Come blind, come lame, come cripple, 
Come some one take me away, 
And it’s oh! &c. 


And now I have sung you my song; 
I hope it has pleased you well ; 
That a husband for me you will find, 
Or soon you will hear my knell. 
For it’s oh! &c.” 


A sequel to George Colman’s popular song of “ Unfortunate Miss 
Bailey,”’ was written by Kertland 1805-6, and bore various titles, viz., 
“Miss Bailey’s Ghost,”’ and “No Rest in the Grave ;”’ it began 
«<The dogs had ceased to bark.”” ‘This was sung to the same tune 
as the above, and not to the tune of ‘* Unfortunate Miss Bailey.” 

The song seems to have been English, and that of an earlier date 
than Mrs. Jordan’s singing of it. There is, in the ‘* Westminster 
Drollery,” 1672 (Pt. II.), a song called * Dialogue between a Man 
(in garrison) and his Wife (with her company) Storming Without.” 
This begins— 

‘* Hark, hark! the dogs do bark, 
My wife is coming in, 
With Rogues and Jades 


And Roaring Blades 
They make a devilish din.” 


The tune to which this was sung was “ The Devil’s Drum.” 
There is also the well-known nursery song— 


“‘ Hark, hark! the dogs do bark, 
The beggars are coming to town ; 
There’s some in rags, and some in jags, 
And others in velvet gowns,” 


for which see ‘ Halliwell’s Nursery,R hymes ” (Warne’s ed.), p. 120. 

This nursery song is attributed to the period of the arrival of the 
House of Hanover, and is said to have been a Jacobite jingle. In 
«The Tempest,”’ it may be remembered, there is a burden to the 
song of ‘Come unto these Yellow Sands,”’ of 


‘* Hark, hark ! Bowgh-wowgh ! 
The watchdogs bark! Bowgh-wowgh !” 


Boye, thou Nurse of Young Mesire (p. 123).—The song 
of ** Hope, thou Nurse of Young Desire,” opens the ballad-opera of 
«Love in a Village,” written by Isaac Bickenstaffe, and performed 
in 1762, with music arranged for it by Dr. Arne. There are in it 
forty-two airs, of which only seventeen are by Arne, the rest are by 
Cary, Weldon, Festing, Gallupi, Handel, Dr. Boyce, &c. It was 
a popular piece, and ran nearly as long as had the “ Beggar’s Opera.” 
Several of Arne’s airs in it are delightful, but that we here give is 
by Weldon, and was originally written for the Masque of “The 
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Judgment of Paris,’’ by Congreve, and to it were set the words, 
“ Tet Ambition Fire thy Mind.” 

John Weldon was born at Chichester, and educated at Eton 
College. He was a pupil of Purcell. In 1694 he was appointed 
organist of New College, Oxford ; in 1701, he was gentleman extra- 
ordinary of the Chapel Royal; and on the death of Dr. Blow, in 
1708, was appointed his successor as organist of the Chapel Royal. 
He died in 1726. 

The part of Rosetta, who sings this song with Lucinda, was a 
favourite one with Mrs. Crouch. 


Earfp One Morning, just as fe Sun Kas Rising 
(p- 126).—Mr. Chappell says: «If I were required to name three 
of the most popular songs among the servant-maids of the present 
generation, I should say, from my experience, that they are Cupid’s 
Garden, I Sow’d the Seeds of Love, and Early One Morning. I have 
heard Early One Morning sung by servants who came from Leeds, 
from Hereford, and from Devonshire, and by others from parts 
nearer London.” The words are found in a good many old song- 
books, but the tune was first printed by Mr. Chappell. He adds, 
‘Of the tune I can say no more, than that it bears relationship to a 
hornpipe that was formerly played at the theatre, and was known by 
the name of ‘Come, all you Young Blades that in Robbery take 
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Delight,’ from a slang song, commencing with that line.” But this 
song is merely one set about the beginning of this century to the 
same folk air. Since Mr. Chappell printed the tune, others have 
fastened on it and have used it, but it has not occurred to them to 
go to the sources of English folk song, and draw for themselves from 
that bubbling spring of pure melody. 

The song appears in print in The Songster’s Magazine, circ. 
1804, printed for J. Evans, 41 Long Lane. Chappell gives the 
words inaccurately in “ Popular Music,” p. 735, and also in his 
‘National English Melodies,” p. 77; the modernised version is 
used in Harper’s Monthly Magazine to accompany Abbey’s designs, 
vol. Ixxvii., p. 668, Oct. 1888; so also in ‘¢ Panpipes,” p. 28, 
1883. As this modernised version has been generally received 
and become popular, I have retained it here. In the original the 
song begins— 

‘¢ Early one morning, just as the sun was rising 
I heard a young damsel sigh and complain.” 
2nd stanza. ‘‘ How can you slight a pretty girl that loves you?” 


3rd. ,, ‘But when you meet a pretty woman.” 
4th ,, ‘Thro’ yonder grove, a pleasant bower.” 


There is no particular advantage in retaining the earliest forms 
of a song, except for antiquaries. The words as the airs of songs 
taken up by the people are in continual flux. 





VILLAGE DANCE, From a Broadside. 
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INDEX TO SONGS—VoL. II. 


* * Tn cases where the First Line differs from the Title, the former is also given (in italics), 


The figures in parentheses refer to the page 


at which the NOTE will be found. 


A Flaxen-headed Cow-boy cs ye 108 
All of a Row (iv.) 34 
All in the Downs (x.) 76 
A Shepherd once a Maid Be Love (i. ) 12 
A Thousand a Year (xv.) . Il 
BLACK-EYED Susan (x.) 76 
Bonny Gray-eyed Morn, The Gil ) 60 
British Grenadiers, The (x.) 74 
Come, come, Sweet Molly (xv.). 116 
Come where the Aspens quiver (xi.) . 78 
Corn ts all Ripe, The (iv.) . 34 
Cupid’s Courtesy (i.) . ; : 4 


Daddy Neptune one day to Freedom did say (viii.) 64 


Death of Nelson, The (vi.) A5 
Dumb Wife, The (vi.) 54 
Farzy one Morning (xvii.) 126 
Farrest Isle (xi.) : 84 
do. (for Four Voices) . 86 
Fine Old English Gentleman, The (ii.) 16 
Follow the Drum (i.) , ; ; 9 
GATHERING Peascods (xiv.) ; 102 
“Gentle Zitella, whither away?” Ga 100 
Home, Sweet Home (iv.) . 30 
Hope, the Hermit (v.) —. eA 
Hope, Thou Nurse of Young Meer owe Vineet 3 
Ip be a Butterfly (xiv.). 104 
I knew by the Smoke that so gracefully 
curled (vi.). ; 42 
Lu Sing you a good Old Sie i ) 16 
T once that was Great (iv.). a2 
In Limbo (iv.) . 32 
In Storms when One TE the Sty Gxt. ) 81 
I remember, I remember (xii.) . 90 
Lasuep to the Helm (xi.) . 81 
Last Night the Dogs did bark Ca ‘ 120 
Leather Bottel, The (viii.) 67 
Love’s Ritornella (xiii.) 100 


XIX 


"Mid Pleasures and Palaces (iv.) ; co 
My Friend and Pitcher (iv.) —. “ 3s 
Oer Nelson's Tomb, with stlent Grief op- 

prest (vi.) . : we AS 
(OLR 1 hada ee De byt (VJo eA 
O! If Thou couldst Desert me (i). 6 
Once tn a blithe Greenwood (v.) . 40 
O what a Plague ts Love! (iii.) . 20 
Oxen Ploughing, The (xii.) 97 
PuILLipA flouts me (iii.) 20 
Ploughboy, The (xv.) : 108 
Prithee, lend your Jocund Voices (xii. ) 97 
Poor little Gipsy, The (xvi.) 118 
Rute Britannia (i). : : : : I 
Sir Thomas, I cannot (xi.) : 88 
Shepherd and the little Bird, aie (i.) 12 
Some talk of Alexander (x.) 74 
Spring and Winter (iii.) 22 
Spring-time ts come, The (iii.) 22 
THEN Farewell, my trim-built Wherry 

(ive), 36 
There was a erg) Blade Ge 2 54 
Thou art gone from my Gaze (xii.) 94 


Through the cool shady Woods (1.) 4 


Thy Secret unto thy Master tell (vi.) . 50 
Tight little Island, The (viii.) 64 
Twang Lango Dillo Day (vi.) 50 


Fae, Merry Month of May (i i) : 9 


Two Daughters of this Aged Stream (ix.) . 70 
Wealthy Fool with Gold in Store, The (iv.) 38 
When a Trembling Lover dies (vi.) . 57 


When Britain first at Heavn's Com- 
mand (i.) I 


When I survey ve World edna Ga ) 67 
Why are you Wandering? (iv.) . 27 
Woodpecker, The (vi.) 42 
Yes, let me like a Soldier fall (xv.) . 0.111 
You Gentlemen of England (viii.) 62 
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RULE, BRITANNIA! 


Words by THOMPSON. 
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CUPIDS COURTESY. 


Old English Air 
(Hh. Bs) 
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Throughthe cool sha dy woods 
Then lit- tle Cu pid caught 
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Ol! IF THOU COULDST DESERT ME. 


Composer unknown. 
In moderate time and with marked expression. (H. FS.) 
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If tyrant fetters bound me, 
I would disdain to shrink; 

And none should know I felt them, 
Tho’ galled by every link. 

Id learn to bear their pressure, 
And thus Id scorn thy frown; 

Tis shame, far more than sorrow, 


That weighs the spirit down. 
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FOLLOW THE DRUM. 


Words by HUDSON. Old English Air. 
With spirit. (W. H. HL) 
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Sol - diers through the townmarch’dgay, The vil - lage flew to the sound of the drum. 
coun - try _ life hed had e- now-Hed stk i all and fol-low the drum. 
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The cobbler he threw by his awl, The tailor he got off his knees, 

When all were glad, he'd ne’ er be glum, And to the ranks did boldly come; 
But quick attend to glory’s call, He said he ne’ er would sit at ease, 

And, like a man, would follow the drum! But go with the rest and follow the drum! 
No more at home hed be a slave, How he'd lather the foes, good lord! 
But take his seat amid the brave; When he d a bodkin for a sword; 
In battle’s seat none should be prouder The foe should find he didn’ t wheedle, 
For balls of wax, have balls of powder. When he’ d a spear instead of a needle! 

"Twas in the merry, &c. "Twas in the merry, &c. 
A 


Three old women —the first was lame 

The second was blind, the third nigh dumb — 
To stay behind were a burning shame,— 

They’ d follow the men, and they’d follow the drum! 
Our wills are good, but lack aday! 
Where there’s a will, there is a way, 
To catch the soldiers we will try for it! 
And march a mile tho we die for it! 

‘Twas in the merry, &c. 
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THE SHEPHERD AND THE LITTLE BIRD. 


S. STORACE. (W. H. H) 
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THE FINE OLD ENGLISH GENTLEMAN. 


Old English Air. (H. F. S.) 


Majestically. 
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PHILLIDA FLOUTS ME. 


Allegretto grazioso. \W. es 
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O what a plague is love! I can - not 
%% I of - ten heard her say That she lovd 
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Which way soe’er I go, 
She still torments me; 
And whatsoe’er I do, 
Nothing contents me: 
I fade and pine away 
With grief and sorrow; 
I fall quite to decay, 
Like any shadow. 
I shall be dead, I fear, 
Within a thousand year; 
And all because my dear 
Phillida flouts me. 
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WHY ARE YOU WANDERING? 


Composed by 
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HOME, SWEET HOME. 


Words by J. HOWARD PAYNE. 
Andante larghetto. Sir H. R. BISHOP. (W. H. H.) 
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IN LIMBO. 
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My father, he left me five hundred a year, 
My mother, she left me her jointure; 
Then every good acre from mortgage was clear, 
To cross with my gun and my pointer. 
But field after field to the market I sent, 
My acres I sold, and the money I spent, 
My heart upon nothing but revelry bent, 
And that was the high-road to Limbo. 


3 

My hall with abundance of old fashioned plate, 

And arras I packed off together, 
I dressed myself up in a pageant of state, 

In powdered wig, hat and feather. 
With hawks and with hounds, and with fine ambling nags, 
I rioted round, till I emptied my bags, 
My gay coat was turned to contemptible rags, 

Besides I was clapt into Limbo. 


+) May be omitted in singing. 
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I used for to vaunt me as if I could fly, 
Or strut like a crow in a gutter. 
The people would cry out, whene’er I went by, 
There goes Master Fopling- a- Flutter! 
Like unto topgallant I hoisted my sails, 
My rapier, muff- ribbons, wig of two tails; 
But then I sat sighing and gnawing my nails, 
Confined to a chamber in Limbo. 


5) 

And now I am happy, on acres a few, 

With a cow, and a cob in my stable, 
An innocent wife, who is loving and true, 

And cherubs surrounding my table. 
I owe not a penny, my fortune is small, 
Though poverty pinches, it never can gall, 
I leave it to others to go to the wall 

And like Jackasses walk into Limbo. 
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ALL OF A ROW. 


Folk Song. (F W. B. 
Cheerfully. overs 
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And so we go on thro’ the heat of the day, 
Some reaping, some binding, all merry and gay, 
We'll reap and we’ ll bind, we will whistle and sing, 
Unflagging until the last sheaf we bring in; 
It’s all our enjoyment wherever we go, 
To work and to sing, Brothers, all of a row. 

Then all of a row, &c. 


4 
Our day’s work is done, to the farmhouse we steer, 
To eat a good supper and drink humming beer; 
We wish the good farmer all blessings in hfe, 
And drink to his health, and as well to his wife. 
God prosper the grain for next harvest we sow, 
When again in the arrish we'll sing, Boys, hallo! 
Then all of a row, &c. 
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Words and Music by C. DIBDIN. 
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Then mayhap when homeward steering, 

With the news my mess-mates come: 
Even you, my story hearing, 

With a sigh may cry, “Poor Tom” 
Then mayhap when homeward steering, 

With the news my mess-mates come: 
Even you my story hearing, 

With a sigh may ery, Poor Tom’ 
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My FRIEND AND PITCHER. 


SHIELD. W. H. H. 


Moderato. 
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Tho’ fortune ever shuns my door, 
I do not know what can bewitch her. 
With all my heart, can I be poor, 
With my sweet girl, my friend, and pitcher? 
My friend so rare, &c. 
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HOPE, THE HERMIT. 


Words by J. OXENFORD. Old air. (W. H. H.) 
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near For his coun - sel soughtKnowing wellthatwhathetaughtThe drear-i -est ofheartswould 
fly; Andwhat cant be curd Mustwith patiencebe en-durd, As  cheap-lycan he laugh as 
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Tho his hair was white,His eye wasclearandbright,And he thus was ev-er wont to 
And the peo-ple gazd,At words sodeep a-mazd,Whilethe sage went on to 
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day, Tho’ to care we are born, Yet the dull - eat morn Of-ten he-ralds in the fair - au 

















































































































































































































Pray, is the hermit dead? 

From the forest has he fled? 

No, he lives to counsel all 

Who an ear will lend 

To their wisest, truest friend, 

And Hope, the hermit’s name they call: 
Still he sits, I ween, 

"Mid the branches evergreen, 

And cheerly you may hear him say, 
“Tho’ to care we are born, 

Yet the dullest morn 

Often heralds in the fairest day.” 
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THE WOODPECKER. 





























Words by T. MOORE. M. KELLY. (W. H. H.) 
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bove the greenelms that a cot - tage was near, And I said “If there’s peace to be 
maid who was love-ly to soul and to eye, Whowould blushWhen I prais’dher, and 
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heard not a sound, But the wood-peck- er tap-ping the hol-low beech tree, Ev~- ry 















































leaf was at rest, and I leaf was at rest, And I 
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THE DEATH OF NELSON. 















































Words by S. J. ARNOLD. BRAHAM. 
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Allegro maestoso. 
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TWANG LANGO DILLO DAY. 
DUET. 


Old English Air. 
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Thy se-cret un-to thy mas-ter tell. 
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If yowre in love, boy,youre not to blame. 
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Thanks,Sir,here’s my hand. 
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Twang lan- go dil - lo day. 
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go my Way. Twang lan- go dil- lo, Twang lan-go dil- lo day. 









































THE DUMB WIFE. 


Old English. (H. F. S.) 
Cheerfully. 
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Lah 1. There was a bon - ny blade Had wed a  coun-try maid, And 
i 8. She could brew and she could bake, She could sew, and she could make, She could 
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neat in ev’- ry _ part, And she pleas’d him to the heart, But 
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and a- las! she was dumb,dumb,dumb. 
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2. She was bright as the day, And brisk as the May, And as 
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round and as plump asa. plum, plum, plum, But. still the sil - ly swain,Could do 
cure this his wife of the mum, mum, mum, “Oh! it is the ea-siest part That be - 
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hes Sy eA): slant | i Mii die teal see | Ga ek l1, | 
no-thing but com-plain, Be - cause his pret - ty wife she was dumb, dumb, dumb. 
long-eth to my art For to make a  wo-man_ speak that is dumb, dumb, dumb. 
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So the lancet he did bring, 
And he cut her chattering string, 
At liberty he set then her tongue, tongue, tongue; 
Her tongue began to walk, 
And she began to talk, 
As though she had never been dumb, dumb, dumb. 


6 
Her faculty she tries, 
And she fills the house with noise, 
She rattled in his ears like a drum, drum, drum. 
She bred a deal of strife, 
Made him weary of his life — 
He’d give anything again she were dumb, dumb, dumb. 


7 
To the doctor he goes, 
And thus he vents his woes, 
“Oh! doctor, you me have undone, -done, -done; 
My wife she’s turned a scold, 
And her tongue she cannot hold, 
I'd give anything again she were dumb, dumb, dumb!” 


8 
“When I did undertake 
To make thy wife to speak 
’Twas a thing very easily done, done, done: 
But ’tis past the wit of man, 
Let him do whate’er he can, 
To make a scolding wife hold her tongue, tongue, tongue” 
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WHEN A TREMBLING LOVER DIES. 


NATHAN. (W. H.H.) 
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When a _ trembling lov-er dies 
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Speaks his mind and 
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THE BONNY GRAY-EYED MORN. 


JEREMIAH CLARK. 
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YOU GENTLEMEN OF ENGLAND. 


Old Song (about 1630.) 
With energy. (W. H. H.) 
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The lawyer and the usurer, Then, courage, all brave mariners, 
That sit in gowns of fur, And never be dismay’ d, — 
In closets warm, can take no harm Whilst we have bold adventurers, 
Abroad they need not stir; We ne’er shall want a trade 
When winter fierce, with cold doth pierce, Our merchants will employ us; 
And beats in the hail and snow, To fetch them wealth, I know, 
We are sure to endure, Then behold, work for gold, 
When the stormy winds do blow. When the stormy winds do blow. 


5 
When we return in safety, 
With wages for our pains, 
The tapster, and the vintner 
Will help to share our gains; 
We'll call for liquor roundly, 
And pay before we go; 
Then we'll roar on the shore 
When the stormy winds do blow. 
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THE TIGHT LIFTLE ISLAND! 


Words by T. DIBDIN. Music “The Rogue's March’ 


(W. H. H) 
With spirit. 
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Then a very great war-man called Billy the Norman, 
Cried,“ Hang it! I never liked my land: 

It would be more handy to leave this Normandy, 
And live on yon beautiful Island? 

Says he“’Tis a snug little Island, 

Shall we not go visit the Island?” 

Hop, skip and jump and there he was plump; 

And he kicked up a dust in the Island. 


4A 
Then the Spanish Armada set out to invade her. 
Quite sure, if they ever came nigh land, 
They could nt do less than tuck up Queen Bess, 
And take their full swing in the Island. 
Oh! the poor Queen of the Island, 
The Drones came to plunder the Island, 
But snug in the hive the Queen was alive, 
And “buzz” was the word in the Island. 


5 
Then since Freedom and Neptune have hitherto kept tune, 
In each saying this shall be my land; 
Should a French army come here we’ll show them some fun here, 
For them they would find it a shy land: 
The brave Volunteer of the Island 
Would give them enough of the Island. 
Frenchmen should just take a bite of the dust, 
But not a bit more of the Island. 


6 
Then long live the Queen, may her foes e’ er be seen 
To perish before they come nigh land. 
And may providence bless and grant her success, 
In defending the right of our Island. 
For oh! ’tis a free little Island, 
A dear little spot is our Island; 
And Britons all can and will die to a man, 
Ere they give up a grain of the Island. 
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THE LEATHER BOTTEL. 


Words 17th Cent. 
Old song. (W. H. H.) 


Briskly. 
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none come in; Well! let them — all say what they can, ‘Twas 
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Then what do you say to those glasses fine? 


Oh, they shall have no praise of mine, 

For if you chance to touch the brim, 

Down fall the liquor and all therein; 

But had it been in a leather bottél 

And the stopple in, all had been well. 
So I hope, &c. 


4 

Then what do you think of those black pots three? 
If a man and his wife should not agree, 
Why they'll tug and pull till their liquor doth spill. 
At a leather bottél they may tug their fill, 
And pull away till their arms do ache, 
And yet their liquor no harm will take. 

So I hope, &c. 


5 
And when the bottle at last grows old, 
And will good liquor no longer hold, 
Out of the side you may make a clout, 
To mend your shoes when they’re worn out; 
Or, take it and hang it up on a pin, 
‘Twill serve to put hinges and odd things in. 
So I hope, &c. 
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TWO DAUGHTERS OF THIS AGED STREAM. 
Duet from “KING ARTHUR. 


H. PURCELL. (H. F 8.) 
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THE BRITISH GRENADIERS. 


Old English Song (W. H. H.) 
/ In quick-step-time and with energy. 
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3 
Then let us fill’'a bumper, 
And drink a health to those 
Who carry caps and pouches, 
And wear the louped clothes: 
May they and their Commanders 
Live happy all their years, 
With a tow row row row row row, 
For the British Grenadiers. 
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BLACK-EYED SUSAN. 


Words by GAY. LEVERIDGE. 
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COME WHERE THE ASPENS QUIVER. 


ALEXANDER LEE. (W. H. H.) 


Andante con espressione. 
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love. Sing me of fame and Pio ety. 
love. Sing of af - fee - tions slight - ed, 
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Sing of the poor maids sto - ry; When her true _ love must leave her, 
Sing of fond hopes pee Sing of the dew - y _ flow- er, 
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Comewhere the as- pens quiv - er, 
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Down by the flow- ing  riv - er; Bring your gui - tar,........ Bring your gui - tar, 
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LASHED TO THE HELM. 


JAMES HOOK. (H. FS.) 


In moderate time. 
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“In storms whencloudsobs - 
When rocks ap- pear on 
But should dear Heav’n a - 
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cure the _ sky, And thun - ders roll and light - nings fly, In 
ev - ry side, And art is vain the ship to guide, In 
bove be kind, Dis - pel the dark - ness, still the wind, And 
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midst of all these dire a - larms, I think, my pal = Tyeae 
va - ried shapes, when Death ap - pears, The thoughts of thee MV...... 
waft me to thy arms once more, Safe to my long lost 
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on thy charms. The trou - bled main, The wind and rain, My 
bo - som cheers. The trou - bled main, The wind and rain, My 
Eng- lish shore, No more the main Vit tempt a - gain, But 
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ar - dent pas - sion prove; Lash’d to the helm, Should seas o’er- whelm,I’d 
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think on thee, my love. Vd think on thee, my love, Led 
think on thee, my love. Id think on thee, my love, Yd 
think of naught but love. And think of naught but love, And 
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think of naught but love. _— 
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FAIREST ISLE. 


HENRY PURCELL. (H. F. 8.) 


Smoothly and not too fast. 
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Soft re - pul - ses_ kind dis-dain-ing, Shall be all the pains you prove. 
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86 “RBAIREST ISLET” 


For Four Voices. 
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Ve-nus here will choose her dwel-ling, And for - sake her Cy - prian_ groves. 
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Vesna here will choose her dwel-ling, And _ for - sake her Cy - prian groves. 
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Jea-lou-sy that poi - sons _ passion, And de -spair that dies for love. 
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SIR THOMAS, I CANNOT. 


All tt Old English (H. F. S.) 
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| Mies peer lence d 
Sir Tho-mas,you cannot, though smil-ing so sweet, Suc- 
Sir Tho-mas, I tellyou, ’m just out of school, I 


Nay, none of your of-fers of splen-dourand pomp, Of 
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ban-don my free-dom I can- not af- ford; If youdoubtwhatI say I con-firm ev- ry word,With 
loss-es, the wor-rieso’er- ba-lancethe gains,From school be-ing free, I will not put onreins,So 


hard-ly a_ girl,morethan half am a_ boy, Am clum- sy,am rude,anda _ hob-ble- dy- more 
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Tho-mas, I can-not, I can-not, I can- not, Sir Tho-mas, I. can- not, I. can - not. 
Tho-mas, I can-not, I can-not, I can-not, Sir Tho-mas, I can- not, I can - not. 
Tho-mas, I can- not, I can-not, I ecan- not, Sir Tho-mas, I will not, I will not. 
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] REMEMBER, I REMEMBER. 
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child-hoodfleet-ed by; The mirth of its De-cem-ber,And the warmth of its Ju- ly: On my 
lit - tle lov-ers came Witha li- ly or a cher-ry, Or a new _  in-vent-ed game:Now I’ve 
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browlove,on my browlove,There are nosigns of care; But my  plea-sures are not now, love,What 
you, lovenow I’ve you love,To  kneelbe-fore methere; But you knowyou’renot so true, love, As 
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THOU ART GONE FROM MY GAZE. 
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we are the lads’ that can fol - low’ theplough! 






































































































3 
In the heat of the daytime 
It’s but little we can do, 
We lie beside our oxen 
For an hour, or for two. 

On the banks of sweet violets 
I'll take my moon-tide rest, 
And it’s I can kiss a pretty girl 

As hearty as the best. 
With my Hump-along, etc. 


4 

When the sun at eve is setting 

And the shadows fill the vale, 
Then our throttles we'll be wetting 

With the farmer’s humming ale; 
And the oxen home returning 

We will send into the stall; 
When the logs and peat are burning 

We'll be merry ploughboys all. 

With my Hump-along, etc. 


5 
O the farmer must have seed, sirs, 
Or I swear he cannot sow, 
And the miller with his mill-wheel 
Is an idle man also. 

And the huntsman gives up hunting, 
And the tradesman stands aside, 
And the poor man’s bread is wanting, 

So ’tis we for all provide. 
With my Hump-along, etc. 
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LOVE’S RITORNELLA. 


Words and air by PLANCHE. 
(W. H. H.) 
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“Simple Zitella, beware! oh beware! 

List ye no ditty, grant ye no pray’r! 

To your light footsteps let terror add wings, 
Tis Massaroni himself who now sings — 
Gentle Zitella, banish thy fear; 

Love’s Ritornella tarry and hear.” 
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Old English Air. 
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ID BE A BUTTERELY. 


Words and Music by T. H. BAYLEY. (W. H. H) 
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THE PLOUGHBOY. 


SHIELD. (W. H.H) 
Allegretto. 
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YES, LET ME LIKE A SOLDIER FALL. 


Music by W. VINCENT WALLACE. 
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A THOUSAND A YEAR. 


Mrs P MILLARD. 
(W. H. H) 
Cheerfully. 
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“T never can tell what you’ re at, Gaffer Green, 

For your questions are always so queer; 

But as other folks die, I suppose so must PU 

“What! and give up your thousand a year, Robin Ruff, 
What! and give up your thousand a year. 

There’s a world that is better than this, Robin Ruff, 

And I hope in my heart you’ ll go there, 

Where the poor man’s as great, though he d here no estate, 
Ay as if he’d a thousand a year, Robin Ruff, 

Ay as if he'd a thousand a year” 
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COME, COME, SWEET MOLLY. 


DUG 


Folk Air. (F. W. B.) 
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HE. You shall have a gown of finest silk, 
The finest that eer was seen; 
You shall have the cream of all the milk 
Of the cows that cross the green. 
You shall have curd and cheese-cakes store, 
And custards also sugared o’er. 
SHE. Oh, no! kind sir, pray ask no more, 
My mother tells me I mustn’t agree. 
My mother tells me I mustn't. 


3 
HE. Yl settle on you in copyhold 

Of forty pounds a year, 

And I have twenty pounds in gold, 
Twill serve to make good cheer. 

SHE. That's another tale which now you tell, 

So merrily merrily ring the bell, 

Your acres and gold I like full well. 
My mother bids me in that agree, 
My mother tells me to take ye. 
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THE POOR LITTLE GIPSY. 


ARNOLD. (W. H. BH.) 
Andante. 
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LAST NIGHT THE DOGS. 


Old English Air. (H. F. S. 
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THOU NURSE OF YOUNG DESIRE. 
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HOPE 


WELDON. (W. H. BH) 
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This may be sung by one person, the upper part in last verse being taken. 


EARLY ONE MORNING. 


Folk Song. (H. F. §.) 


With pathos but not too slow. 
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Two sources of national music in Opera—Folk-songs introduced into Plays—Shakespeare—The Masque—Recitative—The Aria- 
parlante—The Great Rebellion—Dispersion of musicians—Music in incubation—Theatres closed—Anthony Wood—Purcell— 
Artificiality of musical airs—Italian singers—The Italian Opera in England—Italian bravura—Eccles—The Beggar's Opera— 
las an injurious effect on English Opera—Arne—Artaxerxes—Arnold—Other composers of Ballad-Operas-—Shield—Storace 





Kelly—Dibdin—The origin of the Duenna—Objection of English audiences to dramatic music—Oberon—Performers introduce 
any song they like into an Opera—Bishop—Barnett—Balfe-—-Musical flourish—Destroys effect of ballad singing—The law 


protecting patent theatres encourages the introduction of ballads into plays—Struggle against the law—Prospect of Opera im 
England. 


O comprehend the history of the English Opera, it is necessary to keep distinct in the mind two sources 
and two parallel streams of national music. 

In the first place, we have the drama into which songs were introduced that in no way helped on 
the action of the piece, but were mere embellishments, and which could be omitted without detriment 
to the movement and development of the plot. 

Thus in Shakespeare’s Love’s Labour's Lost, we have six songs introduced :—“ If she be made 
of white or red,” “If Love make me forsworn,” ‘So sweet a kiss the golden sun gives not,” “Did not the heavenly 
rhetoric of thine eye,” “On a day,” and “ When daisies pied.” 

In A Midsummer Nights Dream we have “ Over hill, over dale,” “ You spotted snakes,” “The ousel-cock, so 
black of hue,” ‘‘ Now the hungry lion roars,” “ Now, until the break of day.” In Twelfth Nighi there are “O mistress 
mine, where are you roaming ?” “Come away, come away, death,” ‘I am gone, sir,” and “ When that I was and a little 
tiny boy;” and in the second act scraps of songs and catches, which were unquestionably well known in Shakespeare’s 
time, are roared out by Sir Andrew, Toby Belch, and the Clown—“ Three merry men be we,” “Tilly, valley, Lady,” 
“There dwelt a man in Babylon,” “O, the Twelfth Day of December,” “ Farewell, dear Heart,” “ His eyes do show his 
days are almost gone,” “Shall I bid him go?” &c. In As You Lzke /t there are nine songs, of which the principal are— 
“Under the Greenwood Tree,” ‘“ Blow, blow, thou winter wind,” and “It was a lover and his lass.” In A Winter's Tale 
we meet with ‘When daffodils begin to peer,” ‘ Jog on, jog on, the footpath way,” “Lawn as white as driven snow,” the 
ballad of ‘‘ Two maids wooing a man,” and the pedlar’s song, “ Will you buy any tape?” There are six songs in 7he 
Tempest. In Hamlet, in addition to Ophelia’s three songs, there is that of the gravedigger, which was from the poem of 
“The Aged Lover renounceth Love,” by Lord Vaux, that had in Shakespeare’s time become one of the popular ballads 
of the day. 

It was the same with other dramatists of the period. William Wager, in his Zhe longer thou livest the more fool 
thou art, introduced the “ Foots” or burdens of a number of popular ballads for Maros the fool to sing. These are :— 
‘Broom, Broom on hill,” “ Robin, lend me thy bow,” ‘There was a maid came out of Kent,” “By a bank, as I lay,” 
“Tom-a-Lin and his wife,” “ Martin Swart and his man,” “Come over the boorne, Bessie,” ‘‘ The White Dove sat on the 
castle wall;” and he introduces a catch, “I have a pretty titmouse.” George Peele, in Zhe Arraignment of Paris, 
1589, introduces a duet between ‘none and Paris, a song, “‘O gentle Love,” a lament sung by A®none, and a dirge, 
“ Welladay, welladay, poor Colin.” 

In Thomas Nash’s comedy, Szmmer's Last Willand Testament, 1598, there are some delicious songs— 





“Spring, the sweet Spring, is the year’s pleasant King, 
Then blooms every thing, then maids dance in a ring, 
Cold doth not sting, the pretty birds do sing 

Cuckoo—jug, jug—pu-wee, to—witta-woo,” &c. 


Another opens, “ Fair summer droops,” a third is on the coming of winter, and a fourth is a sort of litany on the death of 


all vegetation and man. It is the same with Ben Jonson, and with Beaumont and Fletcher. To take one instance alone 
A 
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from these dramatists. In Zhe Knight of the Burning Pestle, we have the songs, “’Tis mirth that fills the veins with 
blood,” “Come, you whose loves are dead,” “I would not be a serving man,” and the ballads, “ Jillian of Berry,” and the 
“May Day Ballad.” 

As we go on, more ballads and songs were introduced. They enlivened the drama, they made variety that was 
pleasing. In Webster and Rowley’s Thracian Wonder, 1661, there are as many as eleven songs. When we come 
to Tom D’Urfey, his plays are stuffed with songs and ballads, many of which will not bear reproduction. 

Here, then, we have the origin and growth of the ballad opera. Most of the songs introduced were to well-known 
airs, and no composer was required to set the songs. But this was not always the case. The duets were for the 
pens of good musicians, and several songs were in such metres as unfitted them for popular ballad tunes, and therefore 
the professional musician had to be called in to compose for them. Tom D’Urfey’s ballad operas may be said to be the 
last of this description till the great revival of the ballad opera in 1727. 

2. In the second place, we have the masque, the courtly performance which was not for the vulgar, and into which 
no common ballad tunes were introduced. The masque was in the hands of court poets, costumiers, masters of revels, 
and court musicians, and the result was something wholly fantastical, and foreign to the popular taste. The masque 
was a dramatic entertainment based on some allegorical or mythological subject, and was performed either before the 
king or queen, or in noblemen’s houses. The reader may perhaps remember the amusing description of the masque 
given by Lord Courtenay in Harrison Ainsworth’s “Tower of London.” The account by this novelist is very accurate 
in all but one point; he omits mention of the musical performances accompanying the spectacle. These masques were 
got up at lavish expense. That of the Inner Temple of Gray’s Inn, presented in February 1613, on the marriage of the 
Princess Elizabeth to Frederick, the Elector Palatine of the Rhine, cost 41086, 8s. 11d., equal to about three times the 
amount in modern money. ‘The principal author of these masques was Ben Jonson; but Beaumont, Chapman, Shirley, 
Heywood, and Carew also employed their talents upon the composition of masques. But so also did a greater than 
they, Milton, whose Comus was represented at Ludlow Castle in 1634, though he despised this sort of amusement, 
and in his “ Paradise Lost” speaks contemptuously of them— 


“ Court amours, 
Mixt dance, and wanton mask, or midnight ball.” 


Most of the music to these masques was written by Alphonso Ferrabosco, jun., and Nicolas Laniere. In 1617 a 
masque by Ben Jonson was performed at the house of Lord Hay, for the entertainment of the French Ambassador, 
set to music after the Italian manner—that is to say, in recitative, by Laniere, who as well painted the scenes. This 
short piece, wholly in rhyme, and without variation in the measure, to distinguish airs from recitative, and all 
declaimed to musical notes, may be pronounced the first attempt made in England to produce an opera in the Italian 
style. 

Recitative was entirely foreign to English taste, and in this piece there is no air at all, only recitative. Let us hope 
that Lord Hay relished it. We are quite sure that most sensible English men and women present thought it infinitely 
tedious, and preferred a good ballad from the harper in the hall. 

In the same year, in a masque by the same author, entitled The Vision of Delight, presented at court during the 
Christmas holidays, there is a distinction between air and recitative. The piece opened with Delight, personified, who, 
stilo vecttatzvo, “spake in song.” Then Night, likewise personified, sang, “Break Fancy from thy cave of cloud,” &c. 
This air ends ina chorus. After which Fancy spake, 2% s¢zlo recttativo. Then Peace sang, ‘ Why look you so?” &c. 
After which there is an air which terminates with a chorus. This song ended, Wonder speaks in recitation, and the 
whole winds up with dance, song, and chorus. 

Here, then, we have all the characteristics of a genuine opera of modern times complete, scenery, machinery, 
poetry, musical declamation, air, ballet, and chorus. 

The music of this masque has not been preserved in its entirety, but portions of it have been printed by Playford 
in his “ Ayres and Dialogues,” 1653, and in the second part of the “ Musical Companion,” in 1667. 

In 1630 Ben Jonson produced a masque, entitled Love's Triumph, which was decorated by Inigo Jones, and 
performed by the king and thirteen noblemen and gentlemen at court; and in the same year another, called Chloridia, 
was represented by the queen and the ladies of the court. 

In 1631, Tempe Restored, a masque written by Aurelian Townshead, and decorated by Inigo Jones, was performed 
by her Majesty and fourteen ladies; and in 1633 no less than five masques were performed before the king and court 
at different places. The musicians employed were Simon Ives and Henry Lawes. 
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ili 


A very full and curious account of one of these, by Commissioner Whitelock, written at the time, has been often 


reprinted. 


In 1633 The Faithful Shepherdess of Fletcher was represented set to music, as also the masque Celum Britannicum, 


with the music by Henry Lawes. 


Milton was so delighted with his setting that he wrote in his praise— 


The Great Rebellion put an end to all masques and revelries. 


“T must put off 


These my sky robes, spun out of Iris’ wool, 

And take the weed and likeness of a swain, 

That to the service of this muse belongs, 

Who, with his soft pipe, and smooth-dittied song, 
Well knows to still the wild winds when they roar, 
And hush the waving woods.” 


In 1634. the same musician composed the music for Milton’s Comus, and 


In 1642 the Civil War commenced; in 1643 the 


liturgy and cathedral services were abolished, choirs dispersed, theatres closed, and the profession of a musician was 


at an end for a time. 


The composers of music either went abroad, as did Bull (some of whose MS. music has been recently discovered 


in the library at Trent), or picked up a precarious existence, like Henry Lawes, by teaching singing. 


It is remarkable that music passed into a stage of incubation during the Puritan domination, that really did 


it no harm, and promised a new birth. The scattered organists were taken into private gentlemen’s houses, and gave 


instruction in music, not merely to the members of the households that entertained them, but to parish choirs. 


There exists a very curious song, sung not in Devon only, but also in other parts of England, that is a remini- 


scence of the state of affairs under Puritanism; and it is sung to a fine melody of that date, which I have given, 


together with the complete ballad, as taken down from a blind man of nearly ninety, on Dartmoor, and from a pedlar 
in Buckingham of a still greater age—in “‘ Songs of the West.” 
It begins thus— 


* All ye that love to hear 


Music performed in air, 
Pray listen, and give ear, 


To what I shall perpend. 


Concerning music, who’d— 
If rightly understood— 
Not find ’twould do him good 


To hearken and attend. 


In Brixham town so rare 

For singing sweet and fair, 

Few can with us compare, 
We bear away the bell. 

Extolléd up and down 

By men of high renown, 

We go from town to town ; 


And none can us excell. 


The author of the ballad proceeds to 


by the harp of David, and to point out that it was a devil who with music “was not agreed ;’ 


drawn is— 


“ Now there be creatures three, 


As you may plainly see, 
With music can’t agree 
Upon this earth. 
The swine, the fool, the ass, 
And so we let it pass ; 
And sing, O Lord, Thy praise 
Whilst we have breath.” 


There’s a man in Brixham town 


Of office, and in gown, 
Strove to put singing down, 


Which most of men adore. 


For house of God unmeet, 
The voice and organ sweet, 
When pious men do meet, 


To praise their God before. 


Go question Holy Writ, 
And you will find in it 
That seemly ’tis and fit 


To praise and hymn the Lord. 


On cymbal and on lute, 

On organ and on flute, 

With voices sweet, that suit, 
All in a fair concord.” 


’ 


quote the instance of Saul possessed by an evil spirit, which is expelled 


and the conclusion 


It is remarkable that it was during the Commonwealth that Playford, in 1655, published the first edition of his 
‘Introduction to the Skill of Musick,” which had so rapid a sale, that, in 1683, ten editions of it had been circulated 
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through the kingdom. And this is pretty good evidence that music must have been zealously cultivated in private 
when it was not lawful to perform on the stage, or in churches. 

In the virulent invectives, published at the time of the Puritan domination, music, its patrons and professors, were 
not spared. Gossen was the first writer who endeavoured to show that theatrical contributions were inconsistent 
with the profession of Christianity; and in his severe censure, players and pipers, by whom he means musicians 
in general, are included. This was in 1579. William Prynne later asserted that “ stage-plays (the very pompes 
of the divell which we renounce in baptism), are sinful, heathenish, lewde, ungodly spectacles, and most pernicious 
corruptions, condemned in all ages.” Though stage-plays are the principal objects of his assault, yet he is equally 
severe in his censure of music, vocal and instrumental ; asserting that one of the unlawful concomitants of plays 
is “amorous, obscene, lascivious, lust-provoking songs and poems,” which, he says, were so odious in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth, that church-wardens were enjoined, in the first year of her reign, to inquire “whether any 
ministrels, or other persons, did use to sing or say any songs or ditties that be evile and uncleane.” He further 
quotes Clement of Alexandria to show that ‘Cymbals or dulcimers were instruments of fraud; that pipes and flutes 
are to be abandoned from a sober feast; and that chromatical harmonics are to be left to impudent malapertnesse 
in wine, to whorish musicke, crowned with flowers.” 

It is worthy of note that early legislation in regard to stage-players had been far from lenient before the Puritans 
gained the upper hand. The Crown was uneasy and alarmed, lest the art of the dramatist and dramatic performer 
should be used for political or religious ends, opposed to the intentions of the Crown. For such actors as had 
obtained the countenance of a great nobleman, exception was to be made; otherwise, all players in interludes were 
to be dealt with in the same manner as the minstrels, by an Act passed in the fourteenth year of Elizabeth. 
They were declared liable on a first conviction, whether male or female, ‘‘to be grievously whipped and burned 
through the gristle of the right ear with an hot iron of the compass of an inch about, manifesting his roguish 
kind of life;” a second offence was adjudged to be felony; a third entailed “death without benefit of clergy or 
privilege of sanctuary.” 

By the Act passed in 1647, the theatres were dismantled and suppressed; all actors of plays were to be publicly 
whipped ; and all spectators and playgoers, for every offence, condemned to forfeit five shillings. This was the coup de 
grace, for previous ordinances had dealt the stage and music severe blows. In 1636 the theatres had been closed for 
ten months. In 1642 they were ordered to be shut for eighteen months. 

The story of the Cromwellian General Harrison is well known, as an illustration of the temper of mind wherewith 
the Puritans regarded the actors. Robinson, the actor, who had taken up arms for the King, is said to have lost his 
life at the taking of Basing House; where, notwithstanding that the Cavaliers had laid down their arms, Harrison, 
recognising Robinson as a player, hewed him down, saying, ‘‘ Cursed is he that doeth the work of the Lord negligently.” 
The story is inaccurate in one particular. The player thus sacrified was not Robinson, who died in his bed some 
years later. 

Under the Protector, in 1658, there was sufficient relaxation to allow Sir William Davenant to produce at the Cock 
Pit, in Drury Lane, a play called Szr Francis Drake, or the Cruelties of the Spaniards in Peru; expressed by vocal 
and instrumental music. This was allowed to be played as a means of exciting English prejudice against Roman 
Catholics and Spaniards. 

I have already remarked on Playford having published his “ Introduction to the Skill of Musick,” during the Puritan 
domination; not only so, but at the very time when all dancing was forbidden, he published “ The English Dancing- 
Master, or Plaine and Easie Rules for the Dancing of Country Dances, with the tune to each dance,” the first edition of 
which appeared in 1651, so that we may conclude that not only was the forbidden art of music diligently pursued in 
country houses, but also that of dancing. 

From 1644 to 1660 music and the drama were under condemnation, but we may take a scrap out of the biography 
of a man who lived through this gloomy period to see how that, in spite of edicts, and the Dionysian ear of the Puritan, 
the natural love of music continued to assert itself. 

Anthony Wood was born in 1632. In his life, written by himself, we get this glimpse. He says that it was in 
1651 that “he began to exercise his natural and insatiable genie for music. He exercised his hand on the violin, and 
having a good eare to take any tune at first hearing, he could quickly draw it out from the violin, but not with the 
tuning of strings that others used. He had some companions that were musical, but they wanted instruction as 
well as he.” 

The next year “he followed the plow, and learned to ring on the six bells, then newly put up; and having 
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had, from his most tender years, an extraordinary ravishing delight in music, he practised, without the help of an 
instructor, to play on the violin. 

“Tt was then that he tuned his strings in 4ths, and not in 5ths, according to the manner; and having a 
good eare, and being ready to sing any tune upon hearing it once or twice, he could play it also in a short time 
with the said way of tuning, which was never knowne before. 

“After he had spent the summer in a lowish and retired condition, he returned to Oxford; and he entertained 
a master of music, to teach him the usual way of playing on the violin, that is, by having every string tuned five 
notes lower than the other going before. He gave this master two shillings and sixpence entrance, and so quarterly.” 

In 1653, he found that “heraldry, musick and painting, did so crowd upon him, that he could not avoid 
them ; and could never give a reason why he should delight in those studies more than in others, so prevalent 
was nature, mixed with a generosity of mind. 

“Having, by 1654, obtained a proficiency in music, he and his companions were not without silly frolicks. 
What should these frolicks be, but to disguise themselves in poor habits, and, like country fiddlers, scrape for their 
living? After strolling about to Farringdon Fair and other places, and gaining money, victuals, and drink, for 
their trouble, in returning home they were overtaken by certain soldiers, who forced them to play in the open 
field, and then left them, without giving them a penny.” 

This diary is very curious—it shows how impossible it was for the Puritans to conquer the passion for music 
and mirth seated in the hearts of the English people, planted there, indeed, by the Creator. 

We come now to the Restoration, when all restraint was removed. 

The drama at once sprang into life, and music attended it. Purcell composed the introductory music to most 
of the plays that were brought on the stage during his time; and to some songs, duets, and choruses as well. 
Here is a list of his dramatic compositions :— 

Abelazar, 1677.—The music consists of an overture, and eight airs. 

The Virtuous Wife, 1680.—Overture and seven airs. 

Dioclestan, 1690.—Overture in the style of Lulli; prelude, accompaniment to a song, trumpet tune, air, horn- 

pipe, country dance, and a jig. 

King Arthur, 1691.—Overture and twelve tunes; of this remarkable opera more presently. 

Amphitrion, 1691.—Overture and eight tunes. 

Gordian Knot Untied, 1691.—Overture and seven tunes. 

Distressed Innocence, 1691.—Overture and seven tunes. 

The Indian Queen, 1692.—One tune, some trumpet tunes and rondeaux. 

The Fairy Queen, 1692.—Two overtures and sixteen tunes. 

The Old Bachelor, 1693.—Overture and eight airs. 

The Married Beau, 1694.—Overture and eight tunes, among them one for the trumpet, a march, and a 

hornpipe. 

The Double Dealer, 1694.—\Overture and ten tunes. 

Bonduca, 1695.—Overture and ten tunes; of this opera more presently. 

He likewise composed overtures, songs, and duets for “Timon of Athens,” 1678; ‘‘ Theodosius,” 1680; for 
Dryden’s miserable “Tempest” in 1690; and for “Don Quixote” in 1694. 

Now, although Purcell was a genius, and had a creative mind in the matter of melody, which marks genius, 
whereas contrapuntal writing is mere scientific hard work, yet unhappily he was so filled with the prejudice of 
the Elizabethan and Stuart school of cultured musicians, that he did not allow his genius full scope, and avoided 
falling into—what the musicians of the period considered—the weakness of composing rhythmical melody. The 
poets of the previous age, in their contempt for the ballad, so dear to the vulgar, had gone out of their way to 
construct their verses in such a manner that they could not be set to ballad airs; and the skilled musicians 
had as great an objection to the formal rhythmic air as Wagner had in recent times. Rhythmic melody—pure, beautiful, 
satisfying to the ear, remained as the heritage of the people, the ploughman, the milkmaid, and the village fiddler. 
The skilled contrapuntists would none of it. Their ambition was to write such intricate fugues as required the 
utmost skill in singers to perform them, and which when heard pleased nobody. If they had to compose a song, 
then—lest they should trip and stumble into melody, they aimed at developing the expression of the words, 
independent of, rather in studied defiance of rhythm. The consequence is, that the airs of this period have an 
apparent formlessness, that does not delight the modern ear. These are splendid musical ideas, but they lack 
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development, and are often frittered away. What they aimed at was recitation, at the utmost, as a concession, 
an aria parlante, in which there is more of declamation than of the air. 

Henry Purcell was too great a genius, too true a musician, to be completely entangled in this cobweb of false 
art and affectation. Nevertheless, there is too much of it in his compositions to make them wholly pleasing to us, 
perhaps spoiled by the formality of the Italian avza, in which a musical thought is perhaps hacked to death. Purcell 
and those of his school threw out melodious ideas, as Shakespeare did thoughts, but never over-elaborated them; and 
to do Purcell justice, his compositions should be taken in hand by a modern musician, and shaped, as no doubt, in 
his inmost soul he would have wished them to be shaped, but which he dared not attempt, afraid of running counter 
to the fashion of the day. 

Moreover, the attention of the musician was directed to the individual words, and not to the general sense. But 
then, if, in an air by making a great flourish, the underlying melody could be overlaid and obscured, that, to the musical 
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FACSIMILE OF PURCELL’S MUSICAL SCORING. 


wiseacres, was its great merit. It is obvious, from what has been said, that Purcell in no way took up the thread of 
the Ballad Opera, but followed and developed the pattern of the Masque. 

Let us now look at some of his operas, and see what a stride was made, how in fact Purcell laid the foundations of 
a National English Opera. 

King Arthur, which was Purcell’s masterpiece, was produced in 1691. Hitherto, Dryden had sent him his plays, 
with the songs ready written, and all he had to do was to put tunes to them. But now the poet consulted the musician, 
and between them they struck out the first truly dramatic musical composition that had appeared in England. He 
supplied the composer with alternative measures, and designed the scenes so as to produce effective contrasts. The 
result is that we have in germ all that the opera has since become. It teems with beauties. There is the splendid 
martial song of the Britons ‘Come if you dare ;” there are pastoral dances and songs; the admirable frost scene; and 
that very striking Temptation of Arthur, which Wagner seems to have had before his mind when he wrote the similar 
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scene in Parzifal. In this Arthur is tempted first by two water spirits, mermaids, as he is crossing a bridge, and 
then is subjected to the fascinations of wood nymphs. I have spoken at large on this opera in my note on the 


duet— 
“Two daughters of this aged stream are we.” 


Dr. Burney, speaking of Purcell, says: “His songs seem to contain whatever the ear could then wish, or heart could 
feel. My father, who was nineteen years of age when Purcell died, remembered his person very well, and also the effect 
his anthems had on himself and the public at the time that many of them were first heard; and used to say that no other 





HENRY PURCELL. 


From a painting by Closterman, engraved by Zobel. 


vocal music was listened to for thirty years after Purcell’s death; when they gave way only to the favourite opera 
songs of Handel.” 

Burgh, in his “ Anecdotes of Music,” says: ‘“ Before Purcell we had cultivated madrigals and songs in parts, with 
diligence and success; but in all single songs, till those of Purcell appeared, the principal effects were produced from the 
words, and not the melody ; for the airs, antecedant to Purcell’s time, were as misshapen as if they had been composed 
of notes scattered about by chance, instead of being cast in a regular mould.” This is true only of the music of cultured 
composers, it is absolutely untrue of the songs of the people. The fact of ballad airs being dance tunes forced them to 
be symmetrical. It was the wrongheadedness of the scientific musicians which drove them to avoid rhythmic music. 
Burgh goes on:—“Exclusive admirers of modern symmetry and elegance may call Purcell’s taste barbarous; yet in 
defiance of superior cultivation and refinement, and of every vicissitude of fashion, through all his rudeness and bar- 
barism, original genius, feeling and passions are, and ever will be, discernible in his works.” 

I have quoted this passage at length, not for any merit in it, or just appreciation of the facts, but for another 
reason ; that I may insist on the great truth that Purcell attempted and succeeded in, pioneering the way out of the Wood 
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of Errors into which the scientific musicians had led the art, back on to the open breezy common of pure melody, never 
deserted by the folk-muse. Burgh makes an egregious mistake when he speaks of the formlessness and uncouthness, 
the rudeness and barbarism observable in Purcell’s compositions, as due to lack of musical development. It was 
precisely musical culture which had developed this hideousness, which took up the sweet notes, and threw them 
into irregularity, and laid down a rule that music was not to be melodious, and was designed by God to bea 
scienfific puzzle that was to be the special prerogative of the learned, and was not intended to give pleasure to the 
people. It was to be an intellectual amusement, not a power to thrill the soul and swell the heart. Purcell had musical 
genius, and therefore burst through the meshes, but could not, dared not cast away the cords altogether, and what 
Burgh treats as his uncouthness is actually the relics of his culture. Those who succeeded him tangled themselves in 
the briars and laces of musical execution, which again obscured and almost killed pure melody. 

A second great opera, by Purcell, is Bonduca, produced in 1695, and it was the last of Purcell’s works. This 
was a tragedy composed by Beaumont and Fletcher, which had been adapted as an opera by Betterton. There are 
in the play some fine scenes, but no great general merit. However, it commended itself to Purcell’s patriotic feelings, 
and called forth some of his grandest music. 

Mr. Hogarth says of this play:—‘ The chorus ‘Hear us, great Rugwith, hear our prayers,’ sung by the 
British priests before the battle with the Romans, is a supplication full of the most sublime pathos. What 
grandeur there is in the few notes sung by a single voice— 


‘Descend in chariots of etherial flame, 
And touch the altars you defend !’ 


“And how earnest and imploring the accents in which the whole choir join in the prayer— 


*O save us! 
O save our nation and our name! 


“The instrumental symphony which introduces this chorus is a fine piece of solemn harmony, the effect of 
which could derive no addition from any modern improvements. 

“The solo for a bass voice, ‘Hear, ye gods of Britain!’ which is called an air, is a mixture of recitation or 
aria parlante or declamatory air. It is a model of the perfect adaptation of sound to sense. The notes not only 
aid the clear elocution of the words, but heighten their emphasis and expression. The accompaniments are 
beautifully wrought, and contain some harmony which in Purcell’s time must have been quite new, and is still 
singularly bold and powerful. 

“The air for a treble voice, ‘O lead me to some peaceful gloom,’ has all the freedom and grace of the finest 
modern melody, and is beautifully in accordance with the sentiment of the words. In one place, however, the 
author has been led astray by a word which has often proved an zgnzs fatuus to composers. In the passage— 


‘When the shrill trumpets never sound 
But one eternal hush goes round,’ 


the singer breaks out into a loud and dashing passage, in imitation of the sound of a trumpet; although the whole 
song is an aspiration after peace, repose, and silence. Even when the trumpet is introduced, it is megatzvely, in 
expressing a wish for some peaceful gloom, when its sound may never be heard. The ‘eternal hush,’ in the 
succeeding line, is exquisitely expressed. 

“The chorus, ‘To arms! To arms! your ensigns straight display,’ is one of the most inspiring martial strains 
that ever was heard. The concluding duet and chorus, ‘Britons, strike home,’ has long taken its place among the 
warlike national songs of England.” 

Purcell died young, and there were none to follow out the line indicated by him in King Arthur. That 
would have been an epoch-making work, had it not been for the sudden rage that set in fér Italian music, and 
the dearth of great musical genius in England at the period. During the reign of Charles II. the fashion had been 
for French music, and Cambert, the predecessor of Lulli, had his opera of Posmone performed in London; and there 
a Monsieur Grabut was employed by Dryden in obedience to the partiality of his master to set his opera of 
Albin and Albinus, in preference to Purcell. But after the death of Charles II. the taste for Italian music grew. 
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Reggio, an Italian singing master, appeared in town and gave instruction, so that English vocalists might be enabled 
to perform in the Italian style. 

In November 1702, a concert was given at York Buildings by performers lately arrived from Rome, and 
another at Hickford’s dancing school. Next year some of these Italians were engaged to sing in Purcell’s Fazry Queen. 

On June 1, 1703, Margherita de l’Epine, an Italian singer, performed in the Rzval Queens. She had come to 
England with a German whose name was Greber, and she went by the name of “Greber’s Peg.” She was the first 
Italian female singer who performed in England previous to the establishment of the Italian Opera in London. In 
1718, she married Dr. Pepusch, and retired from the stage. 

In July 1703, Italian zztermezzt or “mimical entertainments of singing and dancing,” were performed at York 
Buildings. In November, music by Signor Olsii, just arrived from Italy, was advertised at Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; 
and a subscription concert began at the same theatre, in which Mrs. Tofts sung Italian, as well as English songs. 
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The first musical drama, wholly performed after the Italian manner, was Arsznoe, Queen of Cyprus, written by 
Stanzani, of Bologna, in 1677. But it was translated into English, set to music by Thomas Clayton, and was 
performed in London on Jan. 16, 1705. All the singers were eos but Margherita de |’Epine gave Italian 
songs before and after the piece. 

On April 24 followed an Indian pastoral, called the Loves Ergaste, set to music by Greber. In 1706, 
on April 30, Arsznoe, an Italian opera, translated into English, was performed at Drury Lane Theatre by the same 
company which had sung in Ergaste. 

Such was the rage for Italian music, that Addison now wrote an opera, entitled Rosamond, which was set to 
music, in imitation of the Italian, by Clayton, who was absolutely incapable of doing anything good; and his 
bad music damned the piece. 

The tidings that a harvest of gold was to be reaped in England had reached Italy, and the singers from that 
country began to rush for England. Before this invasion, so welcomed by the fashionables, the English comedians, 


in 1708, were forced to retire from the Haymarket, and abandon that theatre to the foreigners. 
B 
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Thenceforth Italian opera, performed by Italians, prevailed, but A/mahide, by an anonymous composer, produced 
in 1710, was the first opera performed in England wholly in Italian, and by Italian singers only. The English vocalists 
were relegated to sing a few songs as interludes, before the curtain, between the acts. 

Not only did the Italians occupy the opera, but they encroached on the concert boards; the fashion was all for 
them, and against native performers and national music. 

Dean Swift, in his “ Journal to Stella,’ August 6, 1711, being at Windsor, says: “We have a music-meeting in our 
town to-night. I went to the rehearsal of it, and there was Margarita and her sister, and another drab, and a parcel of 
fiddlers. I was weary, and would not not go to the meeting, which I was sorry for, because I heard it was a great 
assembly.” 

The Italian opera had now not only obtained a settlement, and established a colony in England, but with a high 
chin it strutted in sovereignty, and all the wretched herd of sycophants, incapable of judging for themselves, always 
ready to welcome what is foreign and decry what is native, would hear of nothing in the way of music but what was 
Italian—the recitative, the aria parlante, the aria cantibale occasionally only, and flourish and bravura to any extent, 
vocal gymnastics showing off the voice and disguising and disfiguring the composition. 

According to Burney, the music of these early operas was neither dramatic, passionate, pathetic, nor graceful. 
The first violin accompaniment was written over the voice part; and if the words indicated sorrow, the passage was 
marked s/ow ,; if they implied pleasure, they were marked quick. 

Yet, all this while, unaffected by the invasion and by the swing of fashion, the milkmaid sang her old ballads under 
the cow—old, yet ever fresh—and the ploughman whistled them as he turned the glebe; and the mother crooned them 
to her babe; and over the red fire in the village ale-house the topers roared the grand old bacchanalian songs that had 
made the walls ring from the days of Elizabeth. 

These fresh, pure, beautiful melodies had been flouted for a century—nay, for two—but in spite of all, dear to 
simple hearts, they were remembered and sung. The words often changed, the airs were slightly modified, but still 
they lived on, melodious and delightful, ever renewing their youth. What had become of the work of the contra- 
puntists? It was dead as the composers themselves. What would become of all the recitative and filigree of the 
seventeenth century ? It would be thrown into the ash-midden; and fresh and clear to the present day, the throats of 
our peasantry would ring out the old English songs, full of simple and sound melody. 

Some voices were raised in ridicule of the Italian fashion, notably that of Henry Carey. In his Chrononhoton- 
thologos, 1734, he burlesqued the pompous tragedy which formed the substance on which the Italian musicians 
embroidered, and more notably still in The Dragon of Wantley, 1737. Both of these plays have music in them; but 
Henry Carey was no musician himself, though he had a pretty gift of melody, and therefore he was obliged to call in 
the aid of Lampe. 

Some attempt had been made by Eccles to follow in Purcell’s footsteps. He was a man who took a high rank 
among musicians at the end of the seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth centuries. He composed the music 
to the opera of Rzxzaldo and Armida, in 1699, and he set Congreve’s masque, entitled The Judgment of Paris, in 
1701. He was entirely a pupil of the scientific or artificial school, and was ever in dread of falling into melody. In 
the sequel we shall give his “ Jolly, jolly breeze,” divesting it of some of the flourishes and fribbles that disfigure it. 
His songs are intolerable as they come to us. If a melodious thought strikes him we are hardly allowed a glimpse 
of it, so hastily does he cover it up. Indeed, the songs of this period resemble pieces of gorgeous brocade that have 
been worked over with glass beads, bugles, and spangles, to the almost complete concealment of the noble texture that 
lies hid below the embroidery. 

In 1727 took place that extraordinary revolt, not only against the Italian opera, but equally against the 
artificial music of the cultured school, which took shape in 7he Beggar's Opera. Of that, something has been 
said already in the introduction on the “ History of Song in England.” Suffice it here to say, that it was the 
protest of healthy English feeling against melody frittered away till no longer distinguishable from recitative—it 
was the reassertion of the legitimate place of rhythmic melody in music. 

It was in this that Lavinia Fenton, in the character of Polly Peachum, won the heart of the Duke of Bolton. 
She was the second actress who had by marriage won a coronet. She had been preceded by Anastasia Robinson, 
who became Countess of Peterborough. The Beggar's Opera was a medley. It saved from extinction many 
sound old English melodies. 

But The Beggars Opera introduced nothing new; it simply replaced on their pedestals the old airs dear 
to English hearts from infancy. And, though we are deeply indebted to this movement for having rescued for us 
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from oblivion a host of sound old song tunes, that otherwise would have been irretrievably lost, yet, on the whole, 
The Beggar's Opera had a mischievous effect on English music. It stereotyped the ballad opera in contra- 
distinction to the musical drama. Thenceforth it was accepted as the norm, that the English opera should be a 
play, into which so many songs were to be introduced that had little to do with the plot, and that could be 
omitted if the actors had not good voices. The play was the thing, the music a not indispensable and integral 
portion of it. 

Immediately on The Beggars Opera proving itself a success, a host of imitations appeared, in which the 
songs were all written to existing tunes, so that the composer had nothing to do but write an overture. 

A curious pamphlet, entitled ‘A Dialogue between the celebrated Mrs. Cibber and the no less celebrated 
Mrs. Woffington, both of amorous memory,” was published shortly after the death of the former, in which is a 
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significant passage relative to the attraction to the public produced by the ballad operas into which familiar tunes 
were introduced. 

Mrs. Woffington is represented asking what entertainment the town had been having since her death, indeed, 
during the last nine years. 

To which Mrs. Cibber replies —‘ They have been mostly amused with comic operas, consisting of very 
indifferent poetry put to old tunes, without character, and scarcely with any sentiment. 

“Mrs. Woffington—Astonishing ! . 

“Mrs. Cibber.—And more so, when you consider that these harmonious pieces would fill houses, when Garrick 
and myself, in Shakespeare’s best plays, could scarce pay expenses. This indeed was the principal reason of the 
manager’s going abroad, and I think he would not have done wrong, if he had never acted till the vicious taste of 
the town had been entirely corrected.” 

The rage for English plays, loaded with old folk-tunes, held its own for twelve or fourteen years. 

But presently operas of the same type appeared, in which some original work was to be found. Some 
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few of these had already been essayed with indifferent success, as Carey’s Honest Yorkshireman, 1735, and 
Nancy, 1739. 

Arne, the great Arne, with the freshest, finest of melody in him, condescended to be a compiler of ballad operas, 
introducing a little of his own, along with a good deal of borrowed melody. But Arne was not satisfied; he 
desired to resume the work begun by Purcell, and to refound the English musical-drama. His great attempt at 
this was Artarerxes, 1762. It was composed after the Italian manner, with musical recitative instead of spoken 
dialogue. Departing from his former style, he considered himself obliged to follow the lead of the Italian, and crowd 
his airs with florid divisions. The success of the work was great, and Artaxerxes retained possession of the stage 
for three-quarters of a century. But the work was a mixture—it was part English, part Italian ; all that was good 
in it was English, all that was faulty was Italian. 

I must, however, now return on my steps to allow the reader to see what the feeling was among the professional 
musicians with regard to the great uprising provoked by The Beggar's Opera. 

A letter by Dr. Arbuthnot, in 1728, exactly shows this :—‘ As there is nothing which surprises all true lovers of 
music more than the neglect into which the Italian operas are at present fallen, so I can not but think it a very extra- 
ordinary instance of the fickle and inconstant temper of the English nation, a failing which they have always been 
endeavouring to cast upon their neighbours in France, but to which they themselves have at least as good a title, as will 
appear to any one who will take the pains to consult our historians.” 

After some more reproaches, he goes on:—“ The Beggar's Opera \ take to be the touchstone to try English taste 


oo 
upon, and it has accordingly proved effectual in discovering our true inclinations ; which, how artfully soever they may 
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have been disguised for a while, will one day or other start up and disclose themselves. A‘sop’s story of the cat, who, 
at the petition of her lover, was changed into a fine woman, is pretty well known, notwithstanding which alteration, we 
find, that upon the appearance of a mouse, she could not resist the temptation of springing out of her husband’s arms to 
pursue it, though it was on the very wedding-night. Our English audiences have been for some time returning to their 
cattish nature, of which some particular sounds from the gallery have given us sufficient warning. And since they have 
so openly declared themselves, I must only desire that they will not think they can put on the fine woman again just 
when they please, but content themselves with their skill in caterwauling.” This is the contemptuous language in which 
the fashionables—and Dr. Burney, later, entirely agreed with this tone—regarded healthy, pure English melody. Nothing 
was good but what was fantastic, infiaitely artificial, and mere musical tinsel. We have but to look at Handel’s Italian 
operas to see how a great genius, a giant, was rendered powerless in the fetters of this unreal school. They are made 
up of recitatives and airs, with only an occasional duet, and a concluding chorus. ‘Many of the airs are mere strings 
of dry, formal divisions and unmeaning passages of execution, calculated to show off the powers of the fashionable 
singers; and many others, admirable in their design, and containing the finest traits of melody and expression, are 
spun out to a weariful length, and deformed by the cumbrous ornamentation with which they are loaded” 
(Hogarth). 

The Italian opera never appealed to the English public, which continued to crowd to the Ballad opera, and even, 
for the sake of the songs, to desert the houses where the legitimate drama was enthroned. Of this Coleman complained 
in 1776. Inhis play, Mew Brooms, he made one of his characters say— That Operas are the only real entertain- 
ment—the plain unadorned Drama is too flat—common dialogue is a dry imitation of Nature, as insipid as real conver- 
sation; but in an Opera the dialogue is refreshed by an Air every instant. Two gentlemen meet in the Park, for 
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example, admire the place and the weather; and after a speech or two, the Orchestra take their cue, the music strikes 
up, one of the characters takes a genteel turn or two on the stage during the symphony, and then breaks out— 


‘ When the breezes 
Fan the trees-es,?” &c. 


He afterwards adds, “ that Nature has nothing to do with an Opera—and that dramatic pieces, unadorned by dance and 
scenery and unenlivened by music, will never be able to make a stand against Opera and Puntomime—all men have 


eyes and ears, but all men have not understanding.” 
We will now return to Arne’s remarkable attempt to regenerate the English opera. He had written a vast number 
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of ballad pieces, most of which had failed, not because the airs introduced were bad, but that he composed his own 
books, and had not the proper gift for this. 

In Artaxerxes he adapted a drama by Metastasio, and endeavoured to produce a real musical masterpiece. 

The history of this opera is interesting. Mr. Hogarth says—“It was Arne’s object to introduce to the English 
Stage a style of vocal composition and performance as yet new to it. The finish, refinement, and brilliant execution 
2 the Italian school had been confined to the Italian opera-house; and it was within its walls only that any English 
singers, who possessed these qualities, had obtained an opportunity of displaying them.” 

For some time the English composers had been animated by a strong spirit of rivalry towards their Italian com- 
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petitors, and had been attempting to draw the attention of the public to the national musical stage. With this view 
they endeavoured to fight the enemy with their own weapons. In the course of their attempts to emulate the Italian 
school, the style of singing on the English stage underwent a great improvement. Mrs. Cibber, Mrs. Arne, Miss 
Young, Mr. Beard, and lastly, Miss Brent, were accomplished vocalists, conversant with the refinements as well as the 
difficulties of Italian performance, for which, too, the audiences of the English theatres had gradually begun to acquire 
a taste. It was in these circumstances, and with these means, that Arne, in composing Artaxerxes, endeavoured to 
contend with the Italian composers on their own ground, and to enable his singers to do battle with their foreign rivals 
in their own style. He therefore, as already said, made an English version of one of Metastasio’s plays, and imitated 
the manner in which it had previously been set by the most eminent Italian composers, copying the structure of the 
scenes, the form of the recitatives, and the style of the airs, some of which are nothing more than strings of pas- 
sages such as were employed by Porposa, Hasse, Galuppi, Jomelli, and other Italian masters then in vogue as musical 
commonplaces. 

This was the case with the difficult song, ‘The Soldier’s tired of war’s alarms,” composed by Arne for his pupil, 
Miss Brent, and which at a later date was sung with such effect by Mrs. Crouch. 

Nevertheless, Arne could not be wholly un-English and untrue to himself, even in this miserable imitation of a 
florid and tinsel style of music. The bravuras have passed away never to be revived, but the lovely songs, “In 
Infancy our Hopes and Fears,” “If o’er the Cruel Tyrant,” and ‘‘ Water parted from the Sea,” will long be prized 
among the purest gems of English melody. 

The last work of Arne was a little operatic piece in one act, called Mayday, or the Little Gzipsy, written by 
David Garrick. During the last rehearsal of this piece, on the morning of the day it came out, Garrick, suddenly 
conceiving that a dance of rustics would improve it, communicated the idea to Dr. Arne, adding, “I suppose it would 
be impossible for you to compose a tune for it in time?” The Doctor, smiling and rubbing his elbow—a trick of his 
—replied, ‘‘ We’ll see what can be done;” and, calling for pen, ink, and music paper, sat down at the prompter’s table, 
and in less than five minutes produced one of the prettiest of dance tunes, which, when played by the band, so 
astonished and delighted Garrick, that, forgetting his age, he ran up to the Doctor, and, embracing him, took him by 
the hands, and danced with him round the stage. Arne died shortly after. The day after his decease, his intimate 
friend, Vernon, the favourite singing-actor of Drury Lane Theatre, came into the music-room, and as Parke, in his 
“Musical Memoirs,” says, described the death of Arne thus—‘I was talking on the subject of music with the Doctor, 
who suffered much from exhaustion, when, in attempting to illustrate what he had advanced, he, in a very feeble and 
tremulous voice, sang part of an air, during which he became progressively more faint, until he breathed his last, 
making, as our immortal Shakespeare expresses it, ‘a swan-like end, fading in music.’” 

With the exception of Artarerxes, our English composers produced no operas on the Italian lines, with 
recitatives. All were mere ballad operas, and the airs were picked up here, there, and everywhere. They were mere 
pasticios in the style of The Beggar's Opera and Love ina Village. 

In 1729 appeared Love in a Riddle, by Colley Cibber. Nearly all the music was Italian. It was howled down, 
partly because the story had circulated that Cibber had privately made interest to get Pol/y—the second part of 
The Beggars Opera—suppressed; but very largely because the audience were impatient of, and resented, the intro- 
duction of Italian music in the place of the old familiar English airs. Indeed, throughout the first representation there 
was a general disturbance, excepting only when Miss Rafter (afterwards Mrs. Clive) was singing; and on the second 
night the riot was still greater, notwithstanding that Frederick, Prince of Wales, was present. 

Arne wrote difficult pieces for his favourite pupil, Miss Brent. When her vocal abilities were as yet unknown 
to the public, Garrick wrote to Arne expressing a wish to see her and hear her sing. When his wish had been com- 
plied with, he admitted her merit, but told Arne that “all his geese were swans;” and he added, “Tommy, you 
should consider, after all, that music is at best but pickle to my roast beef.” 

‘By G-—.,, Davy,” rejoined Arne in the same strain, “ your beef shall be well pickled before I have done.” Miss 
Brent accordingly, at Arne’s advice, was engaged at the rival theatre of Covent Garden, and sang there in 7he Beggar's 
Opera, which drew away the audience from Drury Lane, and nearly ruined Garrick. 

The next composer of Ballad operas, after Arne, was Dr. Samuel Arnold. The doctor was great, only in this, 
that he compiled a vast number of operas. He put together as many as forty-seven; of these, The Maid of the Mill, 
1765; The Castle of Andalusia, 1782; Inkle and Varico, 1787; The Batile of Hexham, 1789; The Surrender of 
Calais, 1791; The Children in the Wood, 1793; The Mountaineers, 1795, were the most popular. These were all 
of them compilations, with some original music in them, and some that Arnold allowed to pass as original were 
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mere alterations of old ballad airs. Arnold set more store on his Oratorios than he did on his Operas. He took 
pains with the former, he thought that his name would live by them; as for the operas—he threw them off carelessly, 
and made little attempt in them to create anything. And yet it is due to Arnold’s happy interpretation of O’Keefe’s 
humour that we have from him so many light and frolicsome songs and duets—such as “ Dumbledown Dreary.” 
The best of his airs were not wholly original, they were based on old English melodies to which he gave a modern form. 
Dr. Busby, in his “ History of Music,” says of Dr. Arnold :—‘ The works of this ingenious musician are voluminous 
and various. No one of the several gradations of composition, from the humble style of pantomimic movements to 
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the ambitious height of oratorial choruses, were untried by his versatile industry. The strength, however, it must 
be confessed, was not equal to the diversity of his talents; and, in general, he was most successful when he was 
least aspiring. Some of his songs in the two sets he composed for Vauxhall Gardens are, nevertheless, elegant 
and fanciful. The melodies, in some instances, are fanciful and florid, in others chaste and expressive. ... His 
genius, considerable in its kind, did not include greatness or dignity, and in aspiring to the serious, even in opera, 
he soared to its utmost attainable elevation.” 

There were other compilers—Thomas Carter, who composed four or five ; James Hook, who wrote eighteen, between 
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1771 and 1810; William Jackson of Exeter, who composed 7he Lord of the Manor, 1780; and Michael Kelly, a most 
prolific writer and compiler, to whom the stage was indebted for forty-five operas, between 1789 and 1820. Kelly did 
not go to folk airs, but borrowed extensively from Italian operas. Thomas Linley hit the popular taste with the music 
of The Duenna, 1775, of which more presently ; he borrowed folk airs, some English, some Irish. He turned out of his 
laboratory eleven operas. Mazzinghi, between 1791 and 1810, wrote ten; William Reeve, between 1791 and 1811, 
produced twenty-two, but of some of these he was but part compiler and composer. 

Then we come to the prolific William Shield, a man of very superior ability to the rabble of Kellys, Storaces, Carters, 
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and Arnolds. He had more self-reliance than the rest, and without being a first-class genius, he was well up in the 
second class. He began with the //itch of Bacon, in 1778, and finished his thirty-first opera, 7wo Faces under a Flood 
in 1807. 

Stephen Storace was an inveterate compiler. He had a genius for melody, but owing to constitutional or moral 
inertness, he preferred to borrow almost wholly from Italian sources. His first opera was Dzdo, in 1792, and his last, a 
posthumous work, appeared in 1796, completed by other hands. 

There was really no excuse for Storace. Poor Dr. Arnold was paid but twelve guineas for writing Zhe Maid of the 
Mill; Arne obtained prices which scarcely covered the cost of copying; but the publishers, Longman and Broderip, paid 
Storace over five hundred guineas a piece for most of his musical dramas, and sometimes fifty or a hundred guineas for 
a single vocal composition. For this price he certainly might have done something more than pick the brains of other 
and foreign musicians, 

A word must be said for Charles Dibdin. He was no scientific musician, but he had in him, what no science can 
give, spontaneous power of creating melody, not melody of the first quality, but robust and good in its way, with a 
healthy vitality in it, and an English character, very different from the mawkish sentimentality of Kelly, and the 
commonplace of Hook, and with a freshness nowhere discernible in Storace. 

Italian melodies were introduced now with profusion into English ballad operas, but the reason for this was two- 
fold. The composers—such as Kelly and Storace—had received their musical training in Italy, and knew nothing of 
English folk music ; and, secondly, Italian music had developed into melodiousness, it had relegated the recitative to an 
inferior place, and the aria became paramount, with the orchestration as a mere accompaniment to the voice. Conse- 
quently there was an element of popularity in it that it had previously lacked, and the multitude of Italian operas was 
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so great, that English compilers had but to select from them without effort what they wanted, instead of cudgelling their 
own brains for an air. 

Of all the English operas since the Zhe beggars Opera, none equalled the Duenna in popularity; and as the 
history of its production is well detailed in Sheridan’s letters, and is significant of the condition of English operatic 
music at the time, I shall give it with some detail. 

The Duenna, performed for the first time on the 21st November, 1775, is of the same type as The Beggar's 
Opera; it is a pasticczo, consisting of original music mingled with old familiar airs united to new words, the music 
selected, and arranged by Thomas Linley, and it was this that first brought him into notice as a composer. When 
Sheridan wrote his play he called on his father-in-law, a music master in Bath, to set the songs in it for him. 

Moore, in his “ Life of Sheridan,” prints some letters that passed at the time. 

In October, 1775, a few weeks before the opera was to be performed, Sheridan wrote to Linley: “We received 
your songs to day, with which we are exceedingly pleased. I shall profit by your proposed alterations, but I’d have you 
to know that we are much too chaste in London to admit such strains as your Bath spring inspires. We dare not 
propose a peep beyond the ankle on any account; for the critics in the pit at a new play are much greater judges than 
the ladies in the boxes. Betsy intended to have troubled you with some music for correction, and I with some 
stanzas; but an interview with Harris to-day has put me from the thought of it, and bent me on a much more important 
petition. You may easily suppose it is nothing else than what I said I would not ask in my last. But in short, unless 
you can give us three days in town, I fear our opera will stand a chance to be ruined. Harris is extravagantly sanguine 
of its success as to plot and dialogue, which is to be rehearsed next Wednesday at the theatre. They will exert them- 
selves to the utmost in the scenery, &c., but I never saw any one so disconcerted as he was at the idea of there being no 
one to put them in the right way as to the music. He entreated me in the most pressing terms to write instantly to 
you, and wanted, if he thought it would be of any weight, to write himself. Is it impossible to contrive this? Could not 
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you leave Tom (Thomas Linley, the composer’s son) to superintend the concert for a few days? If you can manage it, 
you will really do me the greatest service in the world. As to the state of the music, I want but three more airs, but 
there are some glees and quintets in the last act, which will be inevitably ruined if we have no one to set the performers 
at least in the right way.” 

Mrs. Sheridan adds a postscript: ‘Dearest father, I shall have no spirits or hopes of the opera unless we see you.” 

Linley, however, had his music lessons to give in Bath, and he refused to go to town till the music was put in 
rehearsal. Sheridan, in several subsequent letters, gives him hints, and expresses his opinion relative to the required 
music; and he continually urged on his father-in-law to remember that there must be melody, and that the music was 


dramatic. 
“‘ My intention,” says Sheridan, in one of the letters, “ was to have closed the first act with a song, but I find it is 











CHARLES DIBDIN. 


not thought so well. Hence I trust you with one of the enclosed papers ; and at the same time you must excuse my 
impertinence in adding an idea of the cast I should wish the music to have, as I think I have heard you say you never 
heard Leoni, and I cannot briefly explain to you the character and situation of the persons on the stage with him. The 
first (a dialogue between Quick and Mrs. Mattocks) I would wish to be a pert, sprightly air; for, though some of the 
words mayn’t seem suited to it, I should mention that they are neither of them in earnest in what they say. Leoni 
takes it up seriously, and I want him to show himself advantageously in the six lines beginning, ‘Gentle maid.’ I 
should tell you that he sings nothing well, but in a plaintive or pastoral style, and his voice is such as appears to me 
always to be hurt by much accompaniment. I have observed, too, that he never gets so much applause as when he 
makes a cadence. Therefore, my idea is, that he should make a flourish at ‘ Shall I grieve thee,’ and return to ‘Gentle 
maid,’ and so sing that part of the tune again. After that, the two last lines, sung by the three, with the persons only 
varied, may set them off with as much spirit as possible. The second act ends with a s/ow glee, therefore I should 
think the last two lines in question had better be brisk, especially as Quick and Mrs. Mattocks are concerned in it. 


The other is a song of Wilson’s in the third act. I have written it to your tune, which you put some words to, 
Cc 
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beginning, ‘Prithee, prithee, pretty man.’ I think it will do vastly well for the words. Don Jerome says them when 
he is in particular spirit ; therefore the time is not too light, though it might seem so by the last stanza—but he does not 
mean to be grave then; and I like particularly the returning to ‘O the days when I was young.’ We have mislaid the 
notes, but Tom remembers it. If you don’t like it for the words, will you give us one? But I must go back to ‘O the 
days,’ and be funny. I have not done troubling you, but must wait till Monday.” 

In his next letter Sheridan says: ‘ Sunday evening next is fixed for our first musical rehearsal, and I was in great 
hope we might have completed the scene. The songs you have sent up of ‘Banna’s Banks,’ and ‘De’il take the Wars,” 
I had words for before they arrived, which answer excessively well; and this is my reason for wishing for the next in 
the same manner, as it saves so much time. They are to sing ‘ Wind, gentle, evergreen’ just as you sing it (only to 
other words), and I wanted only such support from the instruments, or such joining in, as you should think would help 
to set off and assist the effect. I enclose the words I had made for ‘ Wind, gentle, evergreen,’ which will be sung as a 
catch by Mrs. Mattocks, Dubellamy, and Leoni. I don’t mind the words not fitting the notes so well as the original 
ones. ‘How merrily we live’ and ‘Let’s drink and let’s sing’ are to be sung by a company of friars over their wine. 
The words will be parodied, and the chief effect must arise from their being kzown ,; for the joke will be much less for 
these jolly fellows to sing anything new than to give what the audience are used to annex the idea of jollity to. For 
the other things Betsy mentioned, I only wish to have them with such accompaniment as you would put to their present 
words, and I shall have got words to my liking by the time they reach me. I want Dr. Harrington’s catch, but as the 
sense must be the same, I am at a loss how to put other words. Can’t the under part (‘A smoking house,’ &c.) be sung 
by one person, and the other two change? The situation is: Quick and Dubellamy, two lovers, carrying away Father 
Paul (Reinold), in great rapture, to marry them. The friar has before warned them of the ills of a married life, and 
they break out into this. The catch is particularly calculated for stage effect; but I don’t like to take another person’s 
words, and I don’t see how I can put others, keeping the same idea (‘of seven squalling brats,’ &c.) in which the whole 
affair lies. However, I shall be glad of the notes, with Reinold’s part, if possible, as I have mentioned. 

“The enclosed are the words of ‘ Wind, gentle, evergreen,’ a passionate song for Mattocks, and another for Miss 
Brown, which solicit to be clothed with melody by you, and are all I want. Mattocks, I could wish to be a broken, 
passionate affair, and the first two lines may be in recitative, or what you please, uncommon. Miss Brown sings hers in 
a joyful mood ; we want her to show in it as much execution as she is capable of, which is pretty well, and, for a variety, 
we want Mr. Simpson’s hautboy to cut a figure, with replying passages, &c., in the way of Fischer’s ‘M’ami, bel idor 
mio,’ to abet which I have lugged in ‘Echo,’ who is always allowed to play her part.” 

I have quoted these letters at some length, to let the reader see what was the condition of ballad-opera in England at 
the time. There was no attempt made by a composer to create a great work of art; all he was asked to do, all he was 
content to do, was to string together a number of tunes, only now and then original, and put an orchestral accompaniment 
to them. If an old tune did not fit the words, then he altered the old air so as to accommodate it to his purpose. Even 
Arne, who could do better, condescended to this. Arnold did it without a wish to rise above so sorry an exhibition of 
mediocrity. Thomas Linley, the brother of Sheridan’s wife, composed some of the airs for The Duenna, the old man, 
his father, some more. 

What really handicapped English composers was the persistency of the popular will that the English opera should 
be a ballad opera only. No composer dared resist this; no manager would look at a MS. that contained a dramatic 
scena in music. Even the ballads had to be cut down to the shortest possible length, and the choruses contracted to 
dimensions that precluded all dignity and development. The people would have it so; and this struck the English opera 
with paralysis. 

I will show this by a quotation, and that one eminently significant, from the ‘“ Recollections and Reflections,” of 
J. R. Planché (1872). 

The Italian Opera, it must be premised, had held its own for two centuries, and when Weber’s Der Frezschiitz was 
produced in London in 1825, it was received with suspicion as a novelty, and therefore must be condemned as bad. In 
the Quarterly Musical Magazine and Review for June in that year, a critic described the music thus :—“ Nearly all that 
was not irresistibly ridiculous, was supremely dull.” Then Kemble engaged Weber to write an opera to be produced in 
London, and the libretto was to be by Planché. The result was Oberon, a wretched plot, with passable songs in it; 
but set to imperishable music. And when Oderou was actually produced at Covent Garden in 1826, all the concerted 
pieces were cut out, and it was thought that the audience would not tolerate even the exquisite song of ‘ The Mermaid.” 

“ Such,” says Planché, “ was the state of music in England six-and-forty years ago, that when, in conjunction with 
Bishop, I had made an attempt in my second opera, Cortez ; or, The Conquest of Mexico (produced November 5, 1823), 
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to introduce concerted pieces, and a finale to the second act more in accordance with the rules of true operatic con- 
struction, it had proved, in spite of all the charm of Bishop’s melody, a signal failure. Ballads, duets, choruses, and glees, 
provided they occupied no more than the fewest number of minutes possible, were all that the play-going public of 
that day could endure. A dramatic situation in music was ‘ caviare to the general,’ and inevitably received with cries of 
“Cut it short!’ from the gallery, and obstinate coughing or other significant signs of impatience from the pit. 

“Nothing but the ‘Huntsman’s Chorus’ and the diablerie in Der Fretschiitz, saved that fine writer from condem- 
nation in England; and I remember perfectly well the exquisite melodies in it being compared by English musical 
critics to ‘wind through a keyhole.’ An immense responsibility was placed upon my shoulders. The fortunes of the 
season were staked upon the success of the piece. Had I constructed it in the form which would have been most 
agreeable to me and acceptable to Weber, it would not have been performed by the company at Covent Garden, 
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and if attempted must have proved a complete fiasco. My great object was to land Weber safe amidst an unmusical 
public, and I therefore wrote a melodrama with songs, instead of an opera, such as would be required at the 
present day.” 

Weber himself complained of being tied to such an unworthy Procrustean bed. He wrote—“ The cut of an 
English opera is certainly very different from a German one. The English is more a drama with songs (than 
an opera).” 

The Beggar's Opera was not a musical creation at all; but its production stereotyped the only form of musical drama 
in English which the people would endure. The English composers were handicapped—they were paralysed by it, 
just as in Oberon, the Sultan and his fellow-revellers are struck motionless by the uplifted wand of the fairy 
king, in the hand of Huon. I may be permitted here to notice that natural jealousy, or dramatic rivalry, induced 
the proprietor of Drury Lane to endeavour to cut out Weber’s Oberon, by producing simultaneously on the 
boards an English opera, the words by George Soane, and the music by Bishop. It was Aladdin, or the Wonderful 
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Lamp, but it was damned the first night. Tom Cooke, the leader of the orchestra at Drury Lane, met Braham some 
days after that Braham had sung in Odcron at Covent Garden. Cooke asked how his opera (2.e., Oberon) was 
getting on? “ Magnificently!” replied the great tenor, “and not to speak profanely, it will run to the Day of 
Judgment.” “My dear fellow,” answered Cooke, “ours has run five nights after it.” 

A few more names must now be mentioned as contributors to the English ballad opera. 

Braham, the Jew, produced seven, between 1802 and 1812. Of these, the favourites were The English Fleet, 
in 1802, and The Devil's Bridge, in 1812. CC. E. Horn was a prolific writer, and he did not so much compile 
as pour forth the original melody with which his mind was full. Zhe Magic bride appeared in 1810, and he 
gave to the boards in all sixteen. Matthew Peter King wrote nine, between 1804 and 1819. William Hawes composed 
six, between 1825 and 1833. Alexander Lee was the author of the music to eight. Nathan, who has contributed 
some charming melodies to English minstrelsy, gave to the world three, A//ard, in 1824, Sweethearts and Wives, 
in 1823, and My Jllustrious Stranger, in 1827. G. H. B. Rodwell wrote and composed a dozen, between 1828 and 
1847 ; Thomas Welsh produced three, one in 1810, and two in 1811; and John Whitaker, thirteen, between 1811 and 
1816. Lastly, John Barnett, of whom more presently, wrote eight. Lefore Breakfast was his first, in 1825, and 
Farinell, his last, in 1838. 

There was no unity in the compositions—compilations rather, of the English composers of the close of last, and the 
opening of this century. They had no self-respect, no ambition, no genius. The “huggermugger” manner in which 
they set to work may well be illustrated by the Cadzzet, written by Tom Dibdin. 

It was arranged, in the first instance, that John Moorhead should compose the music, and he actually wrote 
the opening chorus, a song, and a quartette. Then a nervous attack prevented him from continuing the work, 
whereupon Harris, the manager of Covent Garden, called on Shield, Bianchi, and Mazzinghi to complete it. 
Bianchi confessed himself unable, or unwilling, to undertake work of the sort required; Mazzinghi declined, because 
all had to be done in a scramble—Shield also withdrew for the same reason—so it was arranged that Braham 
should compose the songs that he was to sing. Corri was to write a duet, and Reeve and Davy share the rest 
of the work. Not only were the composers disinclined always to give themselves the trouble of creating melodies, 
but the singers were equally unscrupulous in bringing in by the ears any song that they thought they were best 
in, whether suitable or not. 

Into a dramatic version of Beaumarchais’ /arriage of Figaro, Mrs. Waylett, who acted the part of Susanna, 
introduced ‘The Soldier’s Tear,” “I’d be a Butterfly,” “The Light Guitar,” “ My own Bluebell,” while in a version 
of Boildieu’s delicate opera of Jean de Paris, she lugged in, as Princess of Navarre, “I’ve been Roaming,” “The 
Merry Swiss Boy,” “Oh no, we never mention her,” and “The Dashing White Sergeant.” 

Into Storace’s Wo Song, No Supper, unwarrantedly Mrs. Croft introduced Arnold’s song of “ The Little 
Gipsy,” but perhaps the climax was reached when in a melodrama, in which Mussulmans were represented, the 
commander of the faithful roared out, “Give me a friend, and a bottle to share.”’ 

But to return to the composers. 

We come now to a very great name, that of Bishop, who has contributed genuine, pure, melodious song to 
English minstrelsy more than almost any man. He followed the tradition without an attempt to break from it, and 
his compositions for the stage are neither more nor less than Ballad operas. 

The number of these turned out by him is enormous. He began with Axgelzna, in 1804; he followed with 
four in 1806, ezght in 1814; five, six, or seven a year did he give to the world. If these had been musical 
dramas, the feat would have been most marvellous, but they were merely plays in which he set songs. In all, eighty- 
eight ballad-operas were the produce of his pen; but some of these were compilations. 

“ Bishop,” says Fitz-Ball, “was princely, as he was dreamy in his ideas. Of expense he seemed to have 
no calculation, and foresaw no calamity till it fell upon him. What the English world of music owes to Bishop, 
is scarcely to be understood, much more appreciated, in these advanced days of the divine art. Choristers that 
performed in cathedrals and churches, principally in oratorios, neither could, nor would, have been induced formerly 
to sing upon the stage. Bishop had no Hullah to render him assistance, consequently in the early operas, which 
he introduced to the British public, choruses of all kinds were omitted, and not infrequently, the tenor part itself, 
was played by a speaker. Count Almariva, to wit, occasionally called his brother, or cousin, from the side scene 
to sing for him the music which, to him, was all Greek. Such were the barbarisms of those days, with which 
Bishop had for years to contend. Bishop’s turn of mind was most tasteful, his conversation elegant and refined ; 
there was always something to gain, and nothing to lose, in the society of Sir Henry Bishop. I confess, with the 
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deepest gratitude, that to his advice and suggestion, never obtrusive, I owe many eradications of my early faults 
and provincialities. Many know how to correct an error; but very few, how to do so without more or less wound- 
ing the feelings. This was one of the great gifts of Sir Henry Bishop.” 

Bishop wrote his music to the books of Planché and Fitz-Ball. The Rencontre ; or, Love will Find out the Way, 
was written by the former, and to it Bishop composed some of his lightest and freshest airs. It was brought out at 
the Haymarket in 1827. 

Bishop, unhappily, did not see his way to the creation of English grand opera. He contented himself with com- 
posing beautiful songs, and some charming concerted pieces, to be sung in the usual ballad opera; gems of the first water 
set in fustian, for the books of these operas are usually rubbish. Though a genius of a far higher order than Balfe, he 
did not effect that for English dramatic music which was achieved by the inferior composer. It would be hard to find in 
any country a composer so fresh and overflowing with musical ideas as Bishop. His concerted stage music, such as 
“The Chough and Crow,” “ The Winds Whistle Cold,” “ Hark, ’tis the Indian Drum,” “ When the Wind Blows,” &c., are 
exquisite. If circumstances had allowed, Bishop would have written as fine operas, in the true acceptation of the word, 
as any foreign composer. When he was introduced to Rosini, the latter at once hummed ‘‘ When the Wind Blows.” 

Before, however, coming to Balfe, we must say a word on Barnett. This man, born at Bedford, was not properly 
an Englishman. His father was a Prussian, named Bernhard Beer, who settled in Bedford as a jeweller, and changed 
his name to Barnett. John’s mother was a Hungarian, and he was born in 1802. He has contributed very little that is 
likely to endure in the matter of song, and his importance is due to the fact that he was the first since Arne to make an 
attempt to overcome English prejudice and compose true dramatic music. In 1831 he brought out at Sadler’s Wells 
The Pet in Petticoats, subsequently translated to greater theatres, and in this were contained dramatic musical scenes 
and passages quite new to the English stage. But his most important and significant work was 7he Mountain Sylph, 
produced at the Lyceum in August, 1834, with remarkable success. It met with some opposition on the first night, 
but soon became a standard favourite. ‘Here, then,” says Macfarren, “was the first English opera constructed in the 
acknowledged form of its age since Arne’s time-honoured Artaxerxes; and it owes its importance as a work of art, not 
more to the artistic mould in which it is cast, than to the artistic, conscientious, emulous feeling that pervades it. Its 
production opened a new period for music in the country, from which is to be dated the establishment of an English 
dramatic school, which, if not yet accomplished, has made many notable advances.” 

Exactly seventy years had elapsed from Purcell’s Kzng Arthur before the appearance of Arne’s Artaxerxes, 
and seventy years passed before this third attempt was made at serious opera in England. But though Barnett’s 
production was the first in this century, yet it was not the most successful, nor did he ever lay hold of the popular taste 
so completely as did Balfe. At the present day, with the exception of ‘‘ Rise, Gentle Moon,” scarcely an air of Barnett’s 
is remembered, whereas many of Balfe’s hold their own. Mr. Chorley in his “ Musical Recollections” (1862), says of 
Balfe :—“ There has been hardly a great singer in Europe, since the year 1834, for whom he has not been called on to 
write ;—hardly a great and successful theatre in which his works have not been heard. He has the gift—now rare, in 
late days—of melody, and a certain facile humour for the stage, which can hardly be overprized. His tunes are in our 
streets; but his best works cannot be said to last. 

“The reason for this may be found partly in a certain unsettlement of style, not to be confounded with eclecticism ; 
for, in spite of its being neither purely French, Italian, nor German, the opera music of Cherubini, Spontini, or Meyer- 
beer lasts in esteem. Each of the three distinguished men may be designated as ‘composite,’-—yet each differs from 
each in his marked individuality. With something of his own, there is something, not so much of every country, as of 
every composer, in Mr. Balfe’s music. Here we meet an Italian rhythm, there a French interval—anon a German 
harmony, sometimes a strain of artless Irish melody. The listener most ready at identification would be puzzled to 
pronounce on the parentage of one of his English operas, from the music itself—still more from those written by him 
to foreign texts. Other reasons for the ephemeral duration of Mr. Balfe’s operas may be cited: his disregard of character, 
accent, and situation, for the sake of catching effects; and his peculiar taste in instrumentation. . . . The stringed 
instruments are so carelessly grouped as to lose that nourishing severity which is to the body of sound a central 
support, analogous to that which the spine affords to the human frame.” 

But although what Mr. Chorley says may be quite true, that Balfe is unsettled in style, borrowing here and 
there his effects, yet this is not what strikes the unscientific musician. What he feels is the lack of seriousness in 
Balfe’s music. It is thrown off without much thought, without effort, and without being pruned. It lacks virility above 
everything. His operas are pot-boilers, never designed to do more than bring a few pounds into the composer’s pocket, 
who is supremely indifferent whether they live and do credit to his name, or die after a season or two. Although com- 
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posed readily, there is none of the spontaneity of genius in his melodies, and no individuality. If 1 were to compare 
them with pictures, I should liken them to those of Angelica Kaufmann ; if to fruit, then to bananas as eaten in England. 
Balfe, however, did make a breach in the wall of English prejudice against English opera being musically dramatic. 
In 1835 appeared his Szege of Rochelle, at Drury Lane. It was played for more than three months without intermission, 
and completely established the composer’s fame. The Mazd of Artois came out in 1836, and its success was 
heightened by the exquisite singing of Malibran. In 1838 Fa/staff was produced at Her Majesty’s Theatre, the first 
Italian opera written for that establishment by an English composer since Arne’s Olyiipiade. His most lasting of 
operas was Zhe Bohemian Girl, produced in 1858. With the history of the English Opera since 1850 we have 
nothing here to do. 

The vanity of performers, urging them to show what pirouettes they could go through with their voices, and the 
affectation of composers who disdained to write simple melodies, combined to make operatic music, and even that of the 
Gardens, one of flourish and rigmarole to the detriment of pure musical air. Giardini was an accomplished violinist when 
a young man, and played in the orchestra at Naples. Elated with the praise his rising talents excited, he became fond of 
flourishing. One night Jomelli, the composer, happened to seat himself by Giardini, and the latter, ambitious of letting 
the Maestro di Capella know what he could do, began to give rein to his fingers and fancy on a tender aria. Where- 
upon Jomelli turned round and boxed his ears. Giardini assured Dr. Burney that this was the best lesson he had 
received in his life. It would have been well if some such a clout on the head had been administered to all the singers 
and the composers of the eighteenth century, to bring them to their senses, and reduce their vanity. 

The simplicity of the old form of ballad was now fast disappearing. Composers were naturally impatient of 
limitations such as the true ballad imposed on them, and, above all, the singers were desirous of exhibiting their 
vocal gymnastics, in the form of runs and leaps and bravura passages, that might surprise but could not please. 

In 1839, Edward Fitz-Ball writes—“ Ballad singing is likely very soon to be exploded, unless, indeed, some new 
and bewitching Bland or Waylett spring up, with a voice capable of fascinating English ears, by szmple and pure 
melody, instead of what very few understand, however much they affect it, that is to say, the grand scena, the bravura, 
and the drz/lzante. Everybody has heard the old anecdote of the lady, who explained to Dr. Johnson the difficulties 
of the scena she had been executing, and the doctor’s celebrated blunder, ‘I wish to goodness, madam, such difficulties 
were IMPOSSIBLE.’ I ought, perhaps, to apologise for this digression in favour of ballads and ballad singing, which I 
am always ready to champion, looking upon their sweet combination as a sort of national art. It may be a weakness, 
and an ignorance, as no doubt it is, but, though I admire the costly Italian villa, with its jasper columns and gilded 
domes, on the hill, I see no cause for pulling down the little woodbine covered cottage in the vale.” 

To quote Dr. Wolcot (Peter Pindar) :— 


“The devil take such variation ; 
Of music what a vile mutation ! 
Such myriads of chromatic notes, 
That make one think the author dotes 
On semitone and semiquaver, 
Without one grain of Fancy’s flavour ; 
Which madness’ self alone could coin, 
Mere mznce-meat of a rich s/rloin.” 


It will have been observed that outward circumstances directed the development of the English opera from the 
beginning. It made two starts that were abortive, under Purcell and under Arne. It can hardly be said that under 
Barnett and Balfe its prospects looked hopeful. There is another point that must be noticed before we dismiss the 
subject of this essay. 

English Ballad Opera at first revived and gave a new spell of life to folk melodies. On that I have already 
insisted. On the other hand, the ballad opera, when it passed beyond the first stage, became the vehicle whereby a 
vast number of good songs were diffused among the people. | Composers wrote for these operas, and their songs 
became generally popular. 

Now, with the exception of the patent theatres, it was absolutely illegal for any dramas to be performed on 
any other stages. The other theatres were merely licensed for burlettas and musical farces. This intolerable condition 
of affairs forced the managers of such theatres to make song singing an integral portion of all performances on their 
boards, and, whether suitable or not, a song or two had to be pitchforked into a play, so as to enable him to pretend 
that it came within the limits of his licence. Where no song was introduced, there a piano was kept tinkling during 
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the dialogue. At any time, the performances were liable to be denounced by informers as against the Act, and to 
call down punishment—the closing of the theatre—by the Lord Chancellor. 

This was the last phase of an intolerable condition of affairs. For twenty years the Haymarket remained 
without a licence of any endurance. Many ingenious subterfuges were resorted to, so that the penalties imposed by 
the Act might be evaded. One of the advertisements ran—‘‘ At Cibber’s Academy, in the Haymarket, will be a 
Concert, after which will be exhibited (gratis) a rehearsal, in form of a play, called Romeo and Juliet.” Macklin, 
the actor, opened the theatre in 1744, as a school for the instruction of candidates for the stage. It was expressly 
announced that no money would be taken at the door, “nor any person admitted but by printed tickets, which will 
be delivered by Mr. Macklin, at his house in Bow Street, Covent Garden.” 

Foote afterwards took the theatre, and when Lacy, one of the patentees of Drury Lane Theatre, interfered, the 
performances at the Haymarket were prohibited. But Foote was not easily discouraged; he invited his friends to 
attend the theatre, and “drink a dish of chocolate with him.” He promised to do his utmost to divert them. This was 
a hint that a dramatic performance would take place. Tickets were to be obtained at George’s Coffee House, Temple 
Bar. When the company assembled, an announcement was made from the stage that, while chocolate was in preparation, 
Mr. Foote would proceed with the instruction of his pupils who were studying the dramatic art. Whereupon ensued— 
a play. 

This had taken place at noon. Presently he grew bolder, and issued invitations to friends to drink ‘‘a dish of tea” 
with him at half-past six in the evening. By-and-bye his entertainment was slightly varied, and described as an Auction 
of Pictures. Eventually Foote obtained from the Duke of Devonshire, the Lord Chamberlain, a permanent licence for 
the theatre. 

At a stage previous to this, all dialogue was illegal, and there was one noted instance, that of Delphini, the clown, 
who was engaged at the theatre in Goodman’s Fields, which was without a licence for dramatic performances, but where 
musical interludes and pantomimes were performed. The unhappy clown, in the course of a harlequinade, had ventured 
to utter the simple words, “roast beef!” and forthwith he was prosecuted and sent to prison as a rogue and a vagabond. 

This theatre at Goodman’s Fields had gone through experiences very similar to those of the Haymarket. Under 
the provisions of the Licensing Act, its performances became liable to the charge of illegality. It was without a patent, 
and without a licence. It was kept open professedly for concerts of vocal and instrumental music, divided into two 
parts. Between these parts dramatic performances were presented gratis. Herein David Garrick made his first 
appearance, and his abilities drew crowds to the little theatre. The patentees of Drury Lane and Covent Garden 
became uneasy and interfered, whereupon, by order of the Lord Chamberlain, the Goodman’s Fields Theatre was closed. 

In 1833 the Strand Theatre was opened by Wrench and Russell, but at the end of the first week the Lord 
Chamberlain, stirred up by the managers of the patent houses, closed the theatre. 

In 1834 Mrs. Waylet was lessee, and announced that admission to the performances in her theatre were “ gratis.” 
Every kind of expedient was resorted to in order to evade the law; at an adjoining confectioner’s people paid ten 
shillings for an ounce of lozenges, and were presented with a box ticket; while with half-an-ounce of peppermint drops, 
for which two shillings were given, was handed a ticket for the pit. 

Gradually and reluctantly the Lord Chamberlain came to admit that the public could not be satisfied with the 
patent theatres in winter and the Haymarket in summer. But the regular drama, it was held, must still be hedged 
about with protection, and permitted only on the privileged boards. So now “burletta licenses” were issued, under 
cover of which melodramas were presented, with entertainments of music and dancing, spectacle, and pantomime. In 
1809 the Lyceum, or English Opera House, which had for some time been allowed to produce dances and pantomimes, 
was licensed for ‘‘musical dramatic entertainments.” The Adelphi received a “ burletta licence” about the same time. 
In 1813 the Olympic was licensed for similar performances and for horsemanship. ‘ Burletta licenses” were now 
granted for the St. James’s in 1835, and for the Strand in 1836. No drama was legally allowed at these houses unless 
so mixed up with music that it could be regarded as a musical interlude, musical farce, or burlesque. This, as has 
already been pointed out, encouraged the “ farcing” plays with songs more or less irrelevant to the subject. 

The law continued in this unsatisfactory condition till, in 1843, the Act for Regulating Theatres was passed. 


“regular drama,” and established a measure of free trade 


This deprived the patent theatres of their monopoly of the 
in theatres. 

Now this intolerable condition of affairs which so long existed had one good effect. It gave encouragement to the 
composition and production of song and ballad, which were introduced into plays, for the very purpose of saving the 
performance of dramatic pieces from being forbidden by the Lord Chancellor. With song, a drama was perhaps lawful ; 


without the song, certainly illegal. 
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It is worthy of notice, in conclusion, that in France popular folk melodies are almost wholly derived from the stage 
of the period of Lulli. In England the reverse has been the case. 


The stage was inundated from 1727 for fifty years 
with folk airs. 


Even Arne did not disdain their introduction into his operas. Arnold took them with both hands, 


kneaded them up, and reproduced them as original creations, just as Kelly and Storace made use of the music they had 


heard in Italy and France. With the musical drama since the middle of the present century I have nothing to do. We 


have, at least, one name of a composer whose work is popular, but he has been degraded to the composition of musical 
buffoonery. Whether capable of doing higher and better work may be doubted, as also whether some of his most 


popular airs are not réchauffées of old English melodies, treated as Arnold treated them a century earlier. 


The popular 
love for musical foolery has driven fresher and more original work into the background. 


But this cannot last for ever. 
A reaction is certain to ensue, and a waft of healthy music that is national and fresh, we may hope, will soon blow 
across our English operatic stage. 
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§fo¥, thou Regaf Purpfe Stream (p. 1).—Probably 
the finest of all Dr. Arnold’s compositions. It appeared in the 
“Castle of Andalusia,” performed at the Theatre Royal, Covent 
Garden, in 1782. 

The opera is a pasticco of airs by Handel, Giardini, Carolan, the 
Irish Bard, Dr. Arne, and Geordani. Dr. Arnold arranged these 
melodies and added some of his own. The words of this ballad- 
opera are by T. O’ Keefe. 

“The Castle of Andalusia” came into favour at a period when 
the melodrama, in which brigands, and songs, and German castles 
were in vogue. Such plays as met the popular caprice were “The 
Miller and his Men,” “'Tekeli,’” “The Tale of Mystery,’? and 
notably “The Castle of Andalusia,” which had an extraordinary 
success, the topics and incidents being at the time novel, though since 
grown familiar and hackneyed. Admirable actors undertook the 
characters ; there was an air of seriousness and reality imparted, the 
music was fresh and delightful, and the libretto one of O’ Keefe’s 
best efforts. 

Dr. Arnold was not a man of any originality. 
trouble with the books of operas given to him to set. 
work is slovenly, little of it is original. Even in this piece there is 
a grave lack of form. He, however, did produce a number of very 
lively songs and duets in which his music happily agreed with the 
humour of O’ Keefe’s words. 


He took little 
Some of his 


TBe Gipsp King (p- 7)-—A translation from the German 
of Goethe, to which William West set the music. This was a 


favourite song of Ransford’s. The date is about 1848. 


Deserted Bp the Waning Woon (p. 10).—The words 
by the poor hack Tom Dibdin, and the music by Braham, of whom 
more has been said under another head. This song appeared in the 
play of “The English Fleet in 1342,” which was performed with 
great success at Covent Garden in 1803. The songs were printed 
the same year; the whole play not till 1805. 


Buy a Broom (“From Teutchland I come’’) (p. 14).—A 
song by Alexander Lee; it was sung in character by Madame Vestris. 

A story is connected with this ballad. Before coming to this, 
something must be told of poor Lee and his origin. Alexander 
Lee was son of a noted prize-fighter and keeper of a low tavern, 
frequented by men of the turf and the ring. Among other aristo- 
cratic frequenters of the tavern was Lord Barrymore, “ Hell-gate,”’ 
who greatly patronised the pugilist. ‘ Hell-gate’’ was accidentally 
shot when getting into a gig, by his foot touching the cock of a 
charged gun that was in the trap. Whereupon he was succeeded 
in the title and honours of the family by his club-footed brother 
“< Cripple-gate.”’ * 

I shall now quote from that extraordinary book, “The Recollec- 
tions of the last Half-century,”’ by the Rev. J. Richardson, 1856 :— 

“‘Cripple-gate was a strongly built, aristocratic-looking person, 
with a considerable share of sense, much good nature, and such 


* Another brother was “New-gate,” the Hon. and Rey. Mr. Barry, 
‘though I believe neither the nobility nor the Church derived much advan- 
tage from his being a member of both classes.” The sister ‘‘ Billings-gate ” 
derived her appellation from the expletives in which she commonly indulged. 

III 


Pi. 


knowledge of the world as is derived from always mixing with the 
least amiable of its inhabitants; a particular and intimate associate of 
George IV., then Prince of Wales. His lordship was the first 
person who introduced that class of retainers known by the title 
tiger, and the original tiger was the late Alexander Lee, the musician 
and composer. The early tiger differed in some respects from the 
animal now known by that name. His duties were different, and 
his position more dignified. Thus the business of Alexander Lee, 
when a mere boy, was to accompany his noble patron in his cab, or 
rather in the huge one-horse chaise in which his lordship was trundled 
through the streets by the power of a gigantic horse. ‘The boy was 
not, as tigers are nowadays, perched up at the back of the vehicle in 
which the driver lolls at his ease ; he had the privilege of being seated 
alongside of his lordship, and his services were made use of, to per- 
form the part which the heathen mythology assigns to Mercury. 
His lordship, who drove through the streets, ‘fancy free,’ whenever 
his fancy provoked him to a liaison with a female by whose appear- 
ance he was captivated, pulled up his cumbrous car, Alexander [Lee 
ran after the object of his master’s admiration, announced the conquest 
her charms had made, procured her address, arranged an interview, 
or reconnoitred the ground, as the nature of the case might require. 

«‘ During the course of his services to Lord Barrymore, it may be 
supposed Alexander Lee’s morals were not much improved by what 
he saw and what he was required to do. He was rather a precocious 
lad, but his precocity was but little advantageous to his future pursuits ; 
he was of too timid a disposition to make such use of the opportunities 
which were afforded him when he came to years of maturity as 
would have secured him wealth and independence. When Captain 
Polhill became the lessee of one of the national theatres, Alexander 
Lee was in point of fact his partner, without being aware of it, and 
if he had insisted on his rights, he might have obtained a very con- 
siderable sum from the gallant captain for relinquishing them. But, 
instead of making use of the circumstances of his position, he became 
alarmed at the responsibility which it involved, and although he was, 
as far as necessary resources were concerned, in a state that he could 
lose nothing, having nothing to lose, he was glad to retire from his 
exaltation with all the celerity which he could adopt.” 

When Alexander Lee had composed his song of “¢ The Bavarian 
Broom-girl,’” Mrs. Waylett sang it. She was a very fascinating 
woman, separated from her husband, who could no longer endure 
her shrewish temper, nor she his ineptitude as a performer. She so 
fascinated poor Lee, in her part as a Broom-girl, singing his de- 
lightful song, that he married her so soon as she was set free by the 
death of her husband. As he was now lessee of Drury Lane, he 
introduced her there, but her violent temper made her intolerable. 
She quarrelled with the other actresses, and when Polhill got rid of 
Lee from the lesseeship, he dismissed Lee’s wife as well. 

The success of Lee’s song led to the production of other Broom- 
girls’ songs; one, written by Planché, was set to music by Bishop in 
1835. Another was written by S. S. Wilkinson. 

Planché’s song begins :— 


** Buy a broom, buy a broom, 
Large broom, small broom, 
No lady should e’er be without one ; 
They’re the handiest things in the world 
When the insects are buzzing about one.” 


- 
_ 


The song by Wilkinson begins :— 


** Buy a broom, buy a broom, 
Fair ladies, ah! do not refuse me ; 
The winter comes on very soon, very soon, 
And then you know ladies you lose me.” 


But neither took with the public like that of Alexander Lee. In 
his song, the Bavarian Broom-girl goes off singing: ‘ Ach, du lieber 
Augustine.” 

Mr. Richardson goes on to say of Mrs. Waylett :—* Full of 
whims and caprices, passionate and sulky by turns, she treated him 
(her husband) as if he had been put into the world for the sole 
purpose of doing everything that her tyrannical fancy could dictate. 
I have seen him at Vauxhall running about with plates, dishes, 
chicken salads, wine, &c., with the agility and speed of a waiter, at 
her command, vainly endeavouring to give satisfaction to his im- 
perious mistress by the most abject attention to her wishes. Her 
extravagant habits were a constant drain upon his purse, and his 
resources being limited, he was always in a state of embarrassment 
and necessity. When she died, he was broken-hearted, and for 
weeks and months roamed like a restless spirit about the haunts in 
which he and the lady had been accustomed to wander. He had 
on her death left the lodgings in which they had resided, somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of Vauxhall, and removed to another locality ; 
but he was miserable, and actually went back to the lodgings in 
which she had breathed her last. He locked himself up in the 
bedroom, and as the landlady of the house became alarmed at his 
protracted stay of upwards of four-and-twenty hours therein, they, 
after repeatedly knocking at the door, forced an entrance, and found 
their lodger a corpse, doubled upon a chair beside the bed on which 
his wife had a short time before expired.” 

Never was a man of gentle spirit, with soul attuned to harmony, 
thrown from first to last among such uncongenial surroundings— 
pugilists, debauched lords, rascally managers, and a shrewish wife. 


MN head de 


Go, Sorget We (p- 16).—Joseph Philip Knight, youngest 
son of the Rev. Francis Knight, D.D., was born at Bradford-on- 
Avon in 1812. From an early age he manifested a great love of 
music, and a remarkable melodious faculty. When aged about 
twenty, he composed his first set of songs. After this, in company 
with Haynes Bayly, he produced a number of highly popular songs, 
of which that now given was the most famous and lasting in favour. 
We have already given his grand song of ‘ Rocked in the Cradle of 
the Deep,”’ which was sung with immense success by Braham. Mr. 
Knight was ordained by the Bishop of Exeter to the charge of St. 
Agnes, in the Scilly Isles, where he resided two years, and then 
went abroad. The date of the song is about 1845. 


(Autograph )— 


Lo¥e in fBine epes for eBer pfaps (p. 19).—William 
Jackson, of Exeter, was perhaps the most popular musical composer 
of his day. He was born in Exeter in 1730. His father was a 
shopkeeper in that city, and gave him a liberal education, with a 
view to his entering a learned profession ; but his taste for music in- 
duced him to place himself as a pupil with Travers, then organist of 
Exeter Cathedral. In 1748 he removed to London, where he spent 
two more years in study. After that he returned to his native city, 
where he settled for life. He speedily obtained a great reputation 
as a composer. In 1775 he published a collection of twelve songs, 


and this was succeeded by two other collections. Among his com- 
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positions he is at present chiefly remembered by the song we now 
give, by “Time has not thinned my flowing hair,” and by his Ze 
Deum, so dear to rude country parish choirs, and which has the 
merit of melodiousness—a quality deficient in most of the “ ser- 
vices”? of the Church composers—Blow, Greene, &c. He died 
in 1803. His son entered into the Baring firm, and married one of 
the Miss Barings, sister to Lady Northcote and Lady Young. A 
fine portrait of the composer, by Gainsborough, is at Daylesford, in 
Worcestershire, in the possession of Mr. C. Baring Young ; it was 
left toa Mr. Elmesley, Q.C., who married a daughter of the com- 
poser. This picture has never been engraved. ‘Of my family,” 
says he in his autobiography, which appeared in the Leisure Hour 
for 1882, “I know nothing, but that they were farmers at Morleigh, 
an obscure place in the south-west of Devon. It seems trifling to 
add that all the Jacksons in Devonshire have a family face and 
person. What mine was may be known by a picture painted by 
Rennell, when twenty years of age; one by Gainsborough, at 
forty; another by Keenan, at seventy. I recollect also sitting for 
a miniature to Humphrey, for a portrait in crayon to Morland, and 
for two in oils to Opie.”” Of Jackson’s compositions, Mr. Husk 
writes in Grove’s “ Dictionary of Music’? :—** Whilst much of his 
music charms by its simplicity, melodiousness, refinement, and grace, 
there is also much that sinks into tameness and insipidity ; his church 
music is exceedingly feeble.”’ 

Jackson painted as well as composed, and was a man of some 
ready wit. 


Wp mother Bids me Bind mp Bair (p. 25).—By Haydn. 
This song has so completely taken hold of the English people, and 
become a part of our national treasury of song, that, although the 
composer was no Englishman, I have thought it well to admit this 
song into “ English Minstrelsie.”’ It is the favourite of his twelve 
canzonets. ‘The words were originally written to the andante of a 
sonata by Pleyel by Mrs. Hunter. Haydn reversed the order of 
the stanzas, so that the second verse, as it stands now, was origi- 
nally that which to Pleyel’s music stood first. 


The Gallant HoacBer (p- 28).—A folk song known and 
sung throughout the length and breadth of England. 

Mr. Chappell says that it used to be sung at Windsor, at harvest- 
homes, before George IV. 

Mr. J. R. Planché wrote a feeble song to this tune, which has 
happily gone to the limbo of all such stuff, intruded into the place 
of robust folk songs. 

This is but one of a series of poaching songs still popular among 
the peasantry. 

W. T. Moncrieff, in his *¢ Original Collection of Songs,’’ London 
1850, says of this song, ‘* The writer first heard the old part of this 
song surg at a small roadside public-house in the little village of 
Lillishal, Warwickshire (Lillishall, Shropshire, I presume), and 
was so pleased with the humour and melody of it, that he was 
induced to add half-a-dozen new verses to it.”” 

Moncrieff introduced it to public notice. It is only accidentally 
that folk songs have been thus taken up and given popularity. 

If it had not been accepted in a music-hall, it would have been 
unnoticed. 


TBe joffp, joffp Breeze (p- 30)-—It would be unpardon- 
able, in a collection of English songs, not to include one by John 
Eccles, a man who takes a high rank among the musicians of the end 
of the seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth centuries. He 
contributed a great many songs that are found in all collections of 
the period, and testify to their popularity. He wrote much also for 
the stage. The song we now give is from the opera of “ Rinaldo 
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and Armida,”’ a tragedy by J. Dennis, that was acted in the little 
theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 1699. Eccles composed the 
incidental music for it, with the exception of a chorus in the fourth 
act, which is borrowed from Henry Purcell’s frost scene. 

A collection of Eccles’ musical compositions, songs, duets, &c., 
was published in a volume dedicated to Queen Anne. Several of 
these are birthday odes to Queen Anne, and of ephemeral interest. 
But it contains also charming songs full of freshness and beauty. 
With the excision of the flourishes given it for the exhibition of 
Mrs. Bracegirdle’s powers, the “ Jolly, jolly Breeze”’ is delightful 
at this day. 

Several of Tom D’Urfey’s songs in ‘Pills to Purge Melan- 
choly” were set by Eccles. One of his airs, that to A Soldier 


Eccles composed the music also for Dryden’s «Spanish Friar” 
when reproduced in 1690; for «The Princess of Persia,” 1691 ; 
“The Married Beau,” 1694; ‘Love’s a Jest,” “The Country 
Wake,” “*Cyrus the Great,” and «She Ventures, He Wins,” all 
in 1696; D’Urfey’s « Intrigues of Versailles,” 1697; “The Un- 
natural Brother” and «The City Lady,’’ in the same year; 
«The Pretenders,” 1698; ‘Justice Busy,” 1696; “The Beau 
Departed,” 1700; ‘The Fair Penitent,’? and “The Fickle 
Shepherdess,”’ in 1703. 

In the original there is but a single verse to the “Jolly, jolly 
Breeze.” I have ventured to add two, because convinced that 
whoever hears this charming song will not be content with a single 
verse. 





WILLIAM JACKSON. 


(Zrvom an engraved Portrait by J. Walker.) 


and a Sailor,”’ is in Congreve’s ** Love for Love,” 1695, and was 
used in the Beggar’s Opera, adapted to the words, “A fox may 
steal your hens, sir.” 

John Eccles was the son of Solomon Eccles, a professor of the 
violin, and received his early musical education from his father. 
He set the music to Congreve’s ‘Ode for St. Ceecilia’s Day,” 
17013; and also for “The Judgment of Paris,” a masque by the 
same writer in the same year. His duets, ‘Fill, fill all your 
glasses,” and ‘‘ Wine does wonders,”’ remained favourites for a 
century. His mad song, “I burn, my brain consumes to ashes,” 
was sung by Mrs. Bracegirdle, in the character of Marcella in “ Don 
Quixote,”’ and was one of the masterpieces of this famous actress 
and singer. Purcell wrote a song in complement of her performance 
in this difficult song, full of flourish and bravura. 


J. Eccles had two brothers, Henry and Thomas, both musicians. 
Henry was an eminent violinist in the service of the French Court. 
Thomas was remarkable only as having been perhaps the last of those 
itinerant musicians who used to frequent taverns and play for the 
entertainment of the topers. He was a man of talent in his pro- 
fession, but reduced by dissolute habits to this degrading exercise 
of it. 


The EBesGire CBambermaid (p. 34).—A song set by 
Dr. Arnold in “Turk and no Turk,” a musical comedy written 


by George Coleman, and acted at the Haymarket in 1785. A slight 
liberty has been taken with the arrangement ; in the original there is 
a lack of form and a wearisome repetition. A little pruning was 
necessary to give the song shape. 
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The Ligh of OfBer ®aps (p- 37)-—A favourite song 
by Balfe. Mrs. Byrne, in her “Gossip of the Century,” tells a 
rather feeble story of this song. The mysterious Mr. Holford, who 
sprang none knew whence, and made a vast fortune none could say 
how, gave splendid entertainments at Holford House, at the corner 
of Regent’s Park. One night a concert was given in his mansion, 
when just as the band had struck up the symphony, and the singer 
was expanding his chest to perform, out went the gas, and the whole 
company was plunged in darkness. Then arose a general call for 
«The light of other days,”’ ie., the abandoned composite and tallow 
candles, which were with difficulty procured, and the concert was 
concluded by their glimmer. 


(pray, Goodp, Learn fo Woderate (p. 40).—A vastly 
popular song from Kane O’Hara’s burlesque of * Midas,”’ which 


was performed at Covent Garden Theatre in 1764. It is hardly 
necessary to say that the author was an Irishman; he belonged to a 
good family that resided near Dublin. He had a fine taste in music 
and a playful wit. ‘ Midas”? was all the rage when it appeared, 
and the song-books of the period are stuffed with the pieces from 
this popular bit of burlesque. On account of the success of 
“ Midas,’” O’ Hara was encouraged to compose another burletta on 
the same lines, “’The Golden Pippin,” which appeared in 1773; 
and which is now chiefly known through the statement, repeatedly 
made, that the air to the popular Advent hymn, “ Lo, He comes 
with clouds descending,”’ was heard first from saucy Miss Catley in 
this operetta, to the words— 


““ Guardian angels, now protect me, 
Send to me the youth I love.” 


But this assertion, made by Mr. W. Chappell, has been disposed of 
by Major Crawford in Grove’s “ Dictionary of Music.” 

The air of “ Pray Goody” is old English, and was previously 
introduced by one of the performers into Henry Woodward’s panto- 
mime of * Queen Mab,” which was performed at Drury Lane in 


1752. 


Bev Bo! Wat chaff J Mo (p. 43).—The composer of 
this song was Thomas Welsh, born at Wells, in Somersetshire, 
about 1780, and trained there as a chorister in the cathedral, where 
the beauty of his voice attracted attention. Hearing of this, Linley 
induced him to sing in concerts at Bath in 1792, and thence he was 
taken to London, where he sang on the stage in Attwood’s 
“Prisoner,” produced in 1792. He subsequently performed at 
Drury Lane in Attwood’s “* Adopted Child,”’ 1795, and Storace’s 
** Lodoiska.”’ 

John Kemble thought highly of his dramatic power, and taught 
him to perform the part of Arthur in Shakespeare’s “ King John.” 

When his voice broke he went under training by Cramer and 
Baumgarten, and developed into a powerful bass. He was then 
admitted into the Chapel Royal. In 1810 he essayed an opera, 
«Twenty years ago,” which was performed with great success by 
the English Opera Company at the Lyceum. His “ Green-eyed 
Monster,”’ a musical farce, was also successful, as was also ** Kamt- 
chatka,’”” a musical drama, produced in 1811. Welsh died in 
1848. 


Bust fiBe Ro¥e ts ponder Rose (p. 47)-—A song 
by J. Davy, the Devonshire musical genius, of whom a little account 
has already been given under the heading of his song, “In the Bay 
of Biscay.”’ 


Wp Wreffp Aane (p. 52).— Edward Fitzball, in his 
«Thirty-five years of a Dramatic Author’s Life,’’ says, “I had 


the good luck to make some veritable hits in my songs, as ‘My 
Dog and my Gun,’ &c. ‘My Pretty Jane,’ inimitably sung by 
Robinson, made quite a furore, and was encored every night of 
the season (1833-34). Sims Reeves has taken up the air lately, 
and charmingly he renders it; but it ought to be sung in the open 
air, under the moonlit summer trees, as at Vauxhall. It almost 
always happens, that which is least thought of by the inventor, is the 
point which tells best with the public. Bishop thought nothing of 
the melody of «My Pretty Jane;” I do not believe that he would 
have consented to its being sung, but in a moment of necessity, when 
no other new song could be supplied for Robinson. Of the words, 
I felt there was nothing to boast; I had, I imagined, even at the 
gardens, written so many better, which were scarcely noticed. Yet, 
notwithstanding all these forebodings, and want of self-confidence, 
that melody, and these words, have never been lost sight of by the 
public for twenty years.” Mr. Fitzball was writing in 1859: “I 
was absolutely assured, not long since, that £500 had been refused 
for the undivided copyright. The unaffected simplicity of the 
words may give some idea of how little difficulty there is, some- 
times, in pleasing the public, if one always knew the way how to 
accomplish it.”” 


The Lass of KicWmond Hiff (p. 54).—The words by 
W. Hudson, the music by J. Hooke. Hooke’s airs are pleasant 


and commonplace; that is to say, commonplace for the time at 
which composed. What charm they have now is due to an anti- 
quated flavour they smack of, not to any originality in them. 


SareBeff and adieu, pe Spanish Ladies (p. 56).—A 
song known to all sailors. It is printed and reprinted by the Broad- 
side publishers, and always wrong. ‘The words were given by 
Captain Marryat in his delightful story of “Poor Jack,”’ and were 
included by J. H. Dixon in his «* Songs of the English Peasantry.” 
It is given by Mr. Chappell in his ‘ Popular Music of Olden 
Time,” but with the mistake made by all the broadside printers. 
In the fourth verse is an enumeration of the /ighthouses sighted by 
the returning fleet. It is usually printed— 


“The first Jaxd we made, it is called the Deadman, 
Next Ram Head, off Plymouth, Start, Portland, and Wight ; 
We sailed by Beachy, by Fairly, and Dungeness, 
And then bore away for the South Foreland Light.” 


Thus it is printed, but thus it is not sung by sailors, who know 
very well that each of the names represents a light up Channel that 
is sighted, one after the other. This was pointed out to me by my 
cousin, Alexander Baring, who was for some time in the Royal 
Navy. The air varies somewhat in the mouths of sailors from 
different parts of England. 

The copies of words also vary somewhat. 
the first verse runs— 


In some versions 


‘* Now farewell to you, ye fine Spanish ladies, 
Now farewell to you, ye ladies of Spain, 
For we’ve received orders to sail for old England, 
And perhaps we may never more see you again.” 


In Chappell’s Old English Ditties ”’ this air is set by Macfarren 
to some namby-pamby verses by John Oxenford. He did not 
know the character of the original song, and so made it softly 
sentimental. ‘To give some idea of this fresh, bold air thus treated, 
I have added a last verse into which a little sentiment is introduced 
to allow of a different treatment of the accompaniment. 


Water Parfed from the Sea (p. 59).—One of the gems 


of melody Arne set in his rococo embroidery of ‘“ Artaxerxes.” 
Arne made a grievous mistake in attempting to write an opera in the 
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Italian style, instead of striking out boldly in a line of his own. 
Consequently he founded no school ; and “ Artaxerxes,”’ though long 
holding its ground, and regarded as the one classic English work, 
was resultless. What is good in the opera is Arne’s own delightful 
melody, what is bad is meaningless imitation. 

A curious story is told with regard to Arne during the composi- 
tion of *¢ Artaxerxes.”? When he arrived at the song “ Let not 
rage thy bosom firing,’’ his imagination so completely failed him that 
he could produce nothing satisfactory. Tenducci, who afterwards 
sang in that opera, happening to call upon Arne at the time, the 
doctor communicated to him his trouble. ‘Is that all! ”? exclaimed 
the vocalist. ‘ Let me see—come—will this help you?”? He then 
sang the opening bars of the second part of ** Water parted from the 
Sea,”’ which then had been sometime composed, and which he had 
learned by rote. The doctor adopted this passage, and thus this 
second fine air grew out of the other. Tenducci always used to 
boast that he had furnished Arne with the motif for ‘Let not 
rage.” 

Arne was the writer of the words of ‘* Artaxerxes,’’ as well as 
of the music, but it was an adaptation from Metastasio. This, 
however, was not the case with the songs, which are original. 

In 1766 “ Artaxerxes’’ was performed at Dublin, and Tenducci 
took the part of Arbaces, who sings this song. At his benefits he 
used to obtain thirty, forty, and fifty guineas for a single ticket. 
The “frolicsome Dublin boys”’ sang about the streets in his honour 
this stanza— 


? 


“* Tenducci was a piper’s son, 
And he was in love when he was young $ 
And all the tunes that he could play 
Was ‘ Water parted from the say.’” 


It is worth noticing how delicate and flowing the air is, without 
leaps of great intervals, a style much affected at the time. 

I have ventured to add a second verse to the single one given by 
Arne. 

The lines of spiteful Churchill in «The Rosciad”’ are very 
unfair to Arne, but were provoked by his attempt at Italian music in 
ss Artaxerxes.” 


‘* Let Tommy Arne, with usual pomp of style, 
Whose chief, whose only merit’s to compile, 
Who, meanly pilfering here and there a bit, 
Deals music out, as Murphy deals out wit, 
Publish proposals, laws for taste prescribe, 
And chant the praise of an Italian tribe ; 

Let him reverse kind Nature’s first decrees, 
And teach e’en Brent a method not to please : 
But never shall a truly British age 

Bear a vile race of eunuchs on the stage ; 

The boasted works, called national in vain, 

If one Italian voice pollute the strain, 

Where tyrants rule, and slaves with joy obey, 
Let slavish minstrels pour th’ enervate lay ; 

To Britons far more noble pleasures spring, 

In native notes, while Beard and Vincent sing.” 


Formerly the site of St. George’s Field lay so low that it was 
often overflowed. One day, soon after the production of “ Arta- 
xerxes,”” the composer was passing that way with a friend, when the 
latter, on seeing the fields in a flooded state, exclaimed, ‘¢ Hey day! 
here’s a sight! what do you think of this, doctor?”? « What do I 
think of it?”? answered the great musician, ‘why, sir, I think it is 
water parted from the sea.”’ And what will be the consequence ?”’ 
“Why, that it may increase the river’s tide.” 

Arne went to Cannons, the seat of the Duke of Chandos, to 
assist at the performance of an oratorio, but owing to the throng of 


company no provisions were to be had at the Duke’s house. On 
going to the Chandos Arms in Edgeware, he made his way into the 
kitchen, where he found only a leg of mutton on the spit. This 
the waiter informed him was bespoken by a party of gentlemen. 
The doctor, rubbing his elbow, a trick of his, exclaimed, ‘I'll have 
that mutton; give mea fiddle-string?”” He took the fiddle-string, 
cut it in pieces, and privately sprinkling it over the mutton, walked 
out of the kitchen. Then, waiting very patiently till the waiter had 
served it up, he heard one of the gentlemen roar out, “ Waiter! this 
meat is full of maggots, take it away.”’ This was what the doctor 
expected. ‘Here, give it me?” ‘Oh, sir!” says the waiter, 
“you can’t eat it—it is full of maggots.” ‘Oh! never mind,” 
said the doctor, “fiddlers have strong stomachs.” So bearing it 
away, and scraping off the cat-gut, he got a hearty dinner. 


If ZoBe's a SReef Passion (p. 62).—A song by 
Purcell ; it occurred in “The Fairy Queen,” 1692, of which the 
score was lost before 1700, in the October of which year the 
patentees of the Haymarket offered a reward of £20 for the re- 
covery. The piece was based on Shakespeare’s ‘¢ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.”? The only portion of the music of Purcell pre- 
served is this song, and a part of the fourth act. The air of this 
song was taken into the ‘ Beggar’s Opera,” song xli., « When 
young at the Bar.” 

Possibly it was due to the loss for a while of Purcell’s music 
that it was entirely replaced in popular favour by Bayldon’s air to 
the same words. 

It is given with Bayldon’s air in “ Apollo’s Cabinet,’ 1757, and 
in “Clio and Euterpe,” 1759, and in other collections. Bayldon 
introduced his tune to the same words in ‘¢ The Conscious Lovers,”’ 
1721, and it at once displaced Purcell’s finer melody. 


Young Roger came Tapping (p- 64).—This song occurs 
in Henry Carey’s ‘‘ Musical Century,” published in 1740. It 
appeared likewise in half-sheet engraved music, about the same date. 
Dr. Arnold appropriated the air for a song in the ballad opera of 
«Two to One,” 1784. 


Rise, Gentfe Woon (p. 66).—It would be inexcusable in 
*¢ English Minstrelsie’’ not to give a specimen of the composition of 
J. Barnett, who was the first Englishman to break through the 
trammels of the ballad opera, and write a truly musical drama, “¢ The 
Mountain Sylph.”” It cannot be said that Barnett’s music has taken 
root in the hearts of English people. Barnett, though born in Eng- 
land, was of foreign extraction. This song is from “Charles XII. ; 
or, The Siege of Strahlsund,”’ the words by Planché. It was 
originally sung by Miss Love, 1828. 


Ragged and Torn and True (p. 70).—This is one of 
Martin Parker’s ballads, and is to be found in the Roxburgh Collec- 
tion. Martin Parker had a singularly happy knack of ballad com- 
position, his work is always spirited and vigorous. His earliest 
known verses, ‘The Nightingale warbling forth her own disaster; 
or, The Rape of Philomela,”’ are of 1632. His ‘Garland of 
Withered Roses” is mentioned by Bishop Percy (who had not 


seen it), and on what authority we know not, as of 1655. His 
“‘Country-Man’s Kalender”’ was published in 1692. 
The air is “Old Sir Simon the King.” In Pankethman’s 


“Love without Interest,’ 1699, one of the characters says sati- 


rically, “Who? he! Why, the newest song he has is, ‘ The 
Children in the Wood,’ or « The London Prentice,’ or some such like 
ditty, set to the new modish tune of ‘Old Sir Symon the King.’” 
This was one of Squire Western’s favourite songs, according to 
Fielding, in “Tom Jones.”? And in Joseph Reed’s comic opera 
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of “Tom Jones,’ 1769, Western is introduced singing to this 
air— 
** How happy a father am I! 
How blest the condition I’m in! 
My heart is so light, that for joy 
I could almost jump out of my skin.” 


Another song set to the same air was that capital one, “ When 
this old Cap was new,” and again another was, “Ill never be 
drunk again.”” Both are still sung by the English peasantry. 

The air is found in the “ Dancing Master.”” It is in the Dorian 
mode. 

When W. Chappell published his first edition of ‘English 
National Airs,’’ he had Dr. Crotch and A. Wade and Macfarren 


A 





Duke’s House in 1664. By “the Duke’s House” he means the 
theatre in Dorset Gardens. In 1667 Moll Davis and Betterton 
performed the principal characters. Downes, who was prompter at 
the theatre from 1662 to 1706, thus speaks of it: “** The Rivals,’ a 
play, wrote by Sir William Davenant, having a very fine interlude 
in it of vocal and instrumental music, mixt with diverting dances. 
. . . All the women’s parts admirably acted; chiefly Celia, a 
shepherdess, being mad for love, especially in singing several wild 
and mad songs, “ My Lodging is on the Cold Ground,” &c. She 
performed that so charmingly that, not long after, it raised her from 
her bed on the cold ground to a bed royal.” 

In fact, Charles II. was so taken with her appearance and acting, 
that he took Moll Davis, who enacted the part of the crazy shep- 


MOLL DAVIS, 
(From a Broadside Ballad.) 


to arrange the airs. Crotch and Wade shied at this melody, be- 
cause written in a mode they did not understand, and set to it a mere 
drone bass. It is interesting to note how completely the knowledge 
of the old scales had been lost in a comparatively brief period, when 
we see that Dr. Crotch, when lecturing on music in Oxford some- 
where about 1820-30, introduced some of the old English and Irish 
airs, and described them as incapable of being harmonised ; the fact 
being that they were, what are still so many of our English peasant 
airs, in the old Gregorian modes. 


ANp Lodging is on fhe Cofd Ground (p. 72).—This 
is a song in “The Rivals,” an alteration in 1668 of Fletcher’s 
«Two Noble Kinsmen.”’ 

Pepys twice was present at the performance of this play at the 


herdess, away from the stage, and had a daughter by her, Mary 
Tudor, who was married to Francis, second Earl of Derwentwater. 

The original air was composed by Matthew Locke, and is in- 
cluded in the violin airs at the end of «The Dancing Master”’ of 
1665, but this air was displaced by another about 1670, and it is 
with the air as now sung that it was printed in ‘‘ Vocal Music,”’ 
1775. Tom Moore, having a liking for the air, appropriated it to 
one of his Irish melodies, and wrote for it ‘* Believe me, if all those 
endearing young charms,”’ although there is not the smallest particle 
of evidence for its being other than an English melody. Indeed, at 
the very time that Moore produced it, it was printed in Dublin, in 
Clifton’s “ British Melodies.”’ The air found its way into Scotland, 
where it was given the words, ‘I lo’e na a laddie but ane.”’ 

For a full and exhaustive account of this song, see Mr. Chappell’s 
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“Popular Music of Olden Time.”? He says, “Soon after 1775 
the air was introduced by Giordani as the /arghetto movement of the 
third of his first set of concertos for the harpsichord, and on the 15th 
May, 1794, the song was entered at Stationers’ Hall, as sung by 
Mrs. Harrison at Harrison and Knyvett’s concerts; so that it may 
be traced in constant favour in England from the time of Charles II. 
down to the present day. I cannot find a shadow of reason for 
calling it an Irish air. The best Irish authorities disclaim it, and 
the air may even have been unknown in Ireland before Giordani 
went to reside there, for any proof we have to the contrary. 
Giordani went to Dublin in 1779, and the second set of his 
concerts was entered in London at Stationers’ Hall on the 12th 
February of that year. After the failure of his theatrical specula- 
tions, Giordani commenced teaching in Dublin, and, introducing his 
own music, attained great repute.”’ 

Giordani was a great rogue, and his musical compositions were a 
mere patchwork of materials pilfered from others. ‘* He was the 
most daring plagiarist of his time,” says Dr. Bushby. “A passage 
from this master, another from that, and a bit of one song, and a 
scrap from another, constituted his sonatas, concertos, and vocal 
productions, which, by a misnomer as bold as eccentric, he called 
original compositions.” 


AMWidsummer Carof (p- 74).—This folk song was taken 
down by Mr. Bussell and me at Chagford on the verge of Dart- 
moor. I had collected together several old labourers for a pleasant 
evening, and with them came the blind organist of the parish church. 
One of the men was a sad cripple, his name was Aggett. The 
Midsummer Carol was one of his songs. 

Two years after, we heard a widely different version of the same 
air, and to somewhat different words, in Cornwall, and this, under 
the title of « Lemonday,”’ arranged by Mr. Sheppard, was pub- 
lished by us in the ‘*Garland.”’? I now give the original song of 
Aggett, with an arrangement by Mr. Sheppard. A May Day 
Carol is found throughout England, to a very early and rude 
melody. It was clearly at one time the custom for lovers to go in 
the morning of May Day, and also of Midsummer’s Day, and 
serenade their sweethearts. The May Day Carol, as well as the 
Midsummer Carol, I have also given in ‘Songs of the West.” 


TBe Arethusa (p. 76).—* The Arethusa”’ appeared origin- 
ally in the ballad opera or musical entertainment entitled, «The 
Lock and Key,” 1796. The libretto was by Prince Hoare, and 
probably the song was by him also. William Shield is generally 
regarded as the composer of the fine air to this song, as he arranged 
the music of the play. Before considering this we will first deal with 
the circumstances which occasioned the composition of this song. 

The Arethusa was a man-of-war, commanded by Captain 
Marshall, and belonging to the English fleet under Admiral Keppel. 
In consequence of the reverse of General Burgoyne in America, the 
French had entered into alliance with the rebels in the States, and 
several actions were fought in the Channel. In July a general en- 
gagement took place off Ushant. But before this the bold achieve- 
ment of the rethusa had occurred. According to Admiral 
Keppel’s despatch :—** The Arethusa had come up with the chase 
on the evening of the 17th; she proved a large French frigate with 
heavy metal (/a Belle Poulle). Captain Marshall requested of the 
French captain to bring to, and informed him he had orders to con- 
duct him to the admiral, who wished to speak to him, both of which 
requests the French officer peremptorily refused to comply with. 
Captain Marshall then fired a shot across the frigate, upon which 
the French captain instantaneously fired his whole broadside into 
the Arethusa, who was at that time very close alongside, which 
continued for upwards of two hours . . . The French ship’s head 


being in with the land, and getting her foresail set, she stood into 
a small bay, where boats at daylight came out and towed her into 
safety,” &c. 

The song, on its production in “The Lock and Key,” had the 
advantage of being sung by Incledon, whose splendid voice and 
wonderfully sympathetic manner of singing, at once gave it popu- 
larity. 

Shield never claimed to have composed the air of the song, and 
on the contemporary folio music-sheets, on which it appears, it is 
always stated as ‘arranged’ or “adapted”? by Mr. Shield. 

«Asa matter of fact,” says Mr, Frank Kidson, in a notice of 
this song sent to the “Musical Times,” Oct. 1, 1894, “The air 
is really a dance tune named ‘The Princess Royal ;’ and this, again, 
has, I believe, been wrongly attributed to an Irish origin, as the 
composition of Carolan, the Irish bard. Edward Bunting, in his 
‘ Ancient Music of Ireland,’ 1840, was the first to print this state- 
ment; he gives no proof, however, merely saying in his index that 
he noted the air down from Arthur O’Neil; and in another note, 
that Carolan composed it for the daughter of Macdermott Roe. 
This information, possibly, was supplied by Arthur O’Neil, but it 
is by no means certain that it is correct. Carolan, like other musi- 
cians, was in the habit of playing other people’s compositions as 
well as his own, and also enriching them with impromptu variations, 
and it will therefore be easily understood how such a mistake as the 
wrong attribution of the authorship of a melody might arise. ‘A 
bumper, Squire Jones’ is another instance in point, the air being 
always assigned to Carolan; but an examination of an early tune, 
called the ¢ Rummer,’ in Playford’s ¢ Dancing Master’ (1690), will 
show that it is highly improbable that he was the composer of it. 

“In some of the music-books, published at the end of the 17th 
and the beginning of the 18th century, there is an air called «The 
Princess Royal,’ and this is, no doubt, named by some courtly 
musician or dancing master in honour of Sophia Dorothea, the 
unfortunate daughter of George I., who, born in 1684, married the 
brutal Frederick William, afterwards King of Prussia. This air 
has, however, nothing in common with the one we are dealing with; 
but in later years, probably about 1727 to 1730, it gave place to 
another air named ‘The Princess Royal, the new way,’ and this is 
the air that has been in turn ascribed to Shield and to Carolan. 
The Princess Royal it was named after was more likely Princess 
Anne, the daughter of George II., born in 1709.” 


“THE PRINCESS ROYAL: THE NEW WAY.” 


Watsu’s “Compleat Dancing Master,” 


circ. 1730. 
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viii NOTES TO SONGS 


A comparison of the air from the “ Dancing Master’’ with that 
in * The Lock and Key” will show at once the identity. The 
same air under the same title appears again in Wright’s * Compleat 
Collection of Celebrated Country Dances, both Old and New,”’ but 
this is somewhat later; and also in his ‘Compleat Tutor for ye 
Flute,” about 1735. 

Then it travelled into Scotland, and reappeared in 1787 in Alex- 
ander M‘Glashan’s ‘Collections of Scots Measures, Hornpipes, 
Jigs, Allemands and Cotillons”’ (Edinburgh, oblong folio) ; and 
Niel Gow, in 1802, also appropriated it as a Scottish air, in the 
second part of his «¢ Complete Repository of Original Scots Tunes.” 

This is but another instance out of many of the way in which 
demonstrably English melodies have been appropriated and claimed 
as national in Ireland and Scotland; no doubt in all good faith. 
Indeed tunes fly like birds over the country and cross the seas. 
Many an old English country dance tune has in like manner been 
taken up in Holland, and having become popular, has been assumed 
to be of Dutch origin. The tracing of melodies home to their source 
is extremely difficult, and in many instances impossible. 


Wife penstBe J thought of mp Lo¥e (p. 80).—This 
is one of Michael Kelly’s compositions. Kelly was born in Dublin, 
in 1764. His father, at the time of his birth, was Master of the 
Ceremonies at the Castle, and a wine merchant in Mary Street. 

‘“‘ My father and mother,”’ writes Kelly, “were both excessively 
fond of music, and all their children (fourteen in number), evinced 
musical capabilities; I, the eldest of the family, was, at three years 
old, daily placed with the wine on the table, to bawl Hawthorn’s 
song in Love in a Village,’ ‘There was a Jolly Miller,’ for the 
entertainment of my father’s company ; for company, unfortunately 
for his family, he had every day.” 

At an early age Kelly was sent to Naples to study, and when 
fairly proficient he moved to Vienna, where he remained for four 
years, enjoying the intimate friendship of Mozart. 

The occasion of his being engaged at the Court Theatre at 
Vienna was curious. 

Hitherto a French company had performed, under regular en- 
gagement by the Emperor. Each member of the company received 
pay amounting to, in English money, £200 per annum; they were 
lodged free of expense, and allowed each four wax candles daily. 
Whilst at Schénbrunn, the French comedians were dining one day, 
when the Emperor happened to pass on the terrace, upon which 
opened the salle 2 manger occupied by the actors. One of the per- 
formers jumped up from table, and taking a glass of wine with him, 
ran out on the terrace, and approaching Joseph II., said, ‘Sire, I 
have brought your Majesty some of the trash served us by your 
purveyor, by way of wine. It is absolutely impossible for us to 
drink it.” 

Joseph, with great composure, tasted the wine, and handing back 
the glass to the comedian, replied, “It is good enough for me, 
though perhaps not sufficiently excellent for such as you. No doubt 
in France you will find wine more to your taste, and I request you 
to return thither at once.” 

Accordingly the French actors were turned out, and the Em- 
peror ordered a fresh company, not composed of Frenchmen, to be 
formed. Into this Kelly was admitted. 

Michael Kelly came to England in 1787 in company with Stephen 
and Nancy Storace, and he appeared in “ Lionel and Clarissa”? as 
first tenor, on the boards of Drury Lane. 

In 1789 he made his first appearance as a composer, by the pro- 
duction of two pieces called “ False Appearances,” and ‘ Fashionable 
Friends,”’ and from that date till 1820, furnished the music for sixty- 
two dramatic pieces, besides writing a number of English, French, 
and Italian songs. He made an intimate acquaintance with Sheridan, 


who was wont to retail some of Kelly’s Irish “bulls” for the 
amusement of his friends. Kelly protests they were not all genuine. 
On one occasion when on the stage, Kelly had to run up a ladder ; 
the carpenter, through inadvertence, had knocked away the support, 
so that Kelly fell from a considerable height. In a towering rage 
he rushed to Sheridan, exclaiming, “I might have been killed, 
then what should I have had for my support for the rest of my 
life ?”” 

Kelly opened a music shop adjoining the theatre, and provided 
wine and refreshments for the play-goers, who were invited to pass 
out from their boxes through his house. Sheridan cut him rather 
hard, when he told him he should inscribe over his shop, ‘* Importer 
of music and composer of wines.” In fact, Kelly, like Storace, 
Arnold, and Shield, borrowed melodies for his operas, in his case 
mostly from the Italian composers, but he did not attempt to pass 
them off as his own. 

Owing to his inattention to the business of his shop, and his 
trusting entirely to a plausible managing partner as foreman, who 
was a rogue, and bolted with the profits, Kelly was made a bank- 
rupt in 1811. In 1826 he published his “ Reminiscences,” a 
delightful work, from which we derive some anecdotes. He died 
in the same year, at Margate, Oct. 9, 1826. Mr. Adolphus, in 
his « Memoirs of John Bannister” (1839), gives a just estimate of 
Kelly’s music, and acquits him of the charge of passing off as his own 
airs those that had been borrowed. He is speaking of “ Blue Beard,” 
which Kelly adapted from the French play of «* Raoul Barbe Bleue.” 
He says :—* Kelly’s pleasing and effective music, the delight of the 
audience, afforded some ground for invidious carping; but it could 
not be depreciated by the criticisms of the envious men who delight 
in trumpeting forth their sagacity, by disclosing what never was a 
mystery, they told us that the celebrated ‘Tink-a-Tink’ was a 
Russian melody ; Kelly never concealed or denied it. They further 
alleged that the beautiful march in the first act was not his; but the 
assertion was not more illiberal than unfounded: he demonstrated the 
fact ; and his assertion was corroborated by Mr. Eley, the master 
of the band of the Horse Guards, to whom these sagacious persons 
had attributed the composition. When he introduced into ‘ Comus,’ 
the celebrated duet from ‘La cosa rara,’ Pace, O caro mio sposo, 
in English, «O thou wert born to please me,’ it was published as 
Kelly’s duet, and popularly so called; but he never pretended it 
was his; he could not be so stupid as to imagine that he could steal, 
without detection, from a popular opera, in the height of its career, 
known to every musician, and even to all the numerous shoal of 
dabblers in music.” 

«While pensive I thought on my Love” was in “ Blue Beard,” 
that appeared in 1798. The words were by George Colman, 
junior; and it was acted at Drury Lane with vast success. The 
play, as intimated above, was in part founded on the French piece, 
‘¢ Barbe Bleue.”? Colman made Bluebeard a bashaw of three tails ; 
though the original was Gilles de Retz, Marquis of Laval, who was 
strangled and burned for his crimes at Nantes in 1440. 


© Eruef, Eruef Fate (p. 82).—A song by Henry 
Purcell, though not in his ‘Orpheus Britannicus,” actually ‘«O 


Cruel, Bloody Fate,’ and has three verses ; the second and third are 
relative to the poignarding of herself by the damsel, and of the gush- 
ing forth of her blood over the floor. I have not thought that these 
would be relished, so I have added a second verse of my own, and 
suppressed the second and third in the original. The same air was 
somewhat altered, and to it was set the song, “¢ Down in the North 
Country.”” The tune in this form is entitled “The Merry Milk- 
maids.”” Purcell’s air was sung to the words ‘“*O Cruel, Bloody 
Fate”’ between the acts in Nathaniel Lee’s play of “‘ Theodosius,” 
in 1680. 





NOTES TO SONGS ix 


When a fitffe Farm Be fteep (p. 84).—A duet from the 
opera of “The Free Knights; or, The Edict of Charlemagne,” 


produced at Covent Garden in 1810. The author of the words 
was F, Reynolds, and the music was by Mazzinghi. 

Joseph Mazzinghi, of Corsican extraction, was born in London, in 
1765, and received his musical education from John Christian Bach. 
At ten years of age he was appointed organist to the Portuguese 
Chapel. In 1784 he became musical director to the King’s Theatre, 
and the remarkable retentiveness of his memory was exhibited, when 
the score of Parsiello’s opera “ La Locanda”? was destroyed by fire, 
on the occasion of the opera-house being consumed in 1789, then 
Mazzinghi was able to rescore the entire work from recollection. 

Although of foreign extraction, yet he was English by birth and 


new Covent Garden Theatre, and it came directly on the cessation 
of the Old Prices Riots. 

Frederick Reynolds, author of this play, pocketed £700 by it. 
Catalani was engaged to sing in it; but did not appear, “luckily 
for herself, the manager, and the author; for, the character in- 
tended for her was so awkward and unnecessary an introduction, 
that, as Mr. Harris truly said, she would have ruined the piece, and 
the piece would have ruined Catalani.”’ 

It was in singing this duet with Malebran, in 1836, that John 
Parry, junior, first exhibited his comic genius, and obtained the 
favour of the public. 


dieu, mp natiBe Zand, Mdieu (p- 93).—A song by 





MICHAEL KELLY. 


(From the Portrait by Lonsdale., 


education, and he composed a number of English operas, in which 
the character of the music is national. It is therefore quite legiti- 
mate to introduce one of his songs into a volume of “English 
Minstrelsie.”” Moreover this duet became vastly popular, ‘and for 
nearly half-a-century was constantly introduced into other pieces,’ 
says Mr. Husk in Grove’s “ Dictionary of Music; ”’ “and is even 
now occasionally heard. The manner of its original performance 
was strikingly characteristic of the utter want of regard for congruity 
which prevailed among the stage managers of that day. Although 
the piece was represented as taking place in Westphalia in the 14th 
century, the duet was accompanied upon the pianoforte.” Mazzinghi 
died at Bath in 1844. 

“The Free Knights ”’ was the first new play performed in the 

Ill 


Chandler. ‘The words are sometimes, but erroneously, attributed to 
Lord Byron, who wrote another farewell song, beginning— 


“* Adieu | adieu! 
My native shore fades o’er the waters blue.” 


Chandler’s song was published by Thompson about 1801, and 
was sung as a duet by Dignum and Mrs. Mountain; it is found in 
“The Lyre,” London, 1803. It is given as a solo song in “‘ The 
British Orpheus,” Stourport, circ. 1817, and it continued for long 
in favour. It is in many other song-books, as ‘ Apollo,” 1814; 
«©The Vocal Library,’’ 1822; and Davidson’s * Universal Melo- 
dist,” 1850. It was republished in 1860. Undoubtedly it was 
originally a Vauxhall song. 
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x NOTES TO SONGS 


TBe QWIDz Watch (p- 96).—Words by Sheridan; music 
by his father-in-law, Linley. It was introduced into the panto- 
mime of ‘ Robinson Crusoe,” 1800. Sheridan happened to call 
in at the theatre one day, and found the stage manager at his wits’ 
end what to do, as there was no time between the conclusion of 
one scene for the setting of another. It was suggested to Sheridan 
that a song if introduced there might afford the stage carpenters 
the requisite time for the scene shifting. He at once sat down at 
the prompter’s table on the stage, and wrote on the back of the play- 
bill the ballad of «The Midnight Watch,” which Linley there- 


upon set to music. 


J pass aff mp Bours in a SBadp GroBe (p. 98).— 
A song, the music by Pelham Humphrey, gentleman of the Chapel 
Royal in 1666. He died young, in his twenty-seventh year, in 
1674. ‘When Aurelia first I courted ”’ is another of his beautiful 
songs; but he is chiefly known by his anthems. He wrote the 
words to many of his songs. I’ll pass all my hours” was first 


published in Hawkin’s « History of Music.” 


Wit Zockep fo te Fair (p. 101).—This fresh, delightful 
song was originally composed for Vauxhall or Ranelagh, and is found 
engraved on half-sheet music. ‘he date is probably about 1750, 
perhaps a little earlier. It is included in “ Vocal Music; or, The 
Songster’s Companion,” 2nd edition, 1772. I have heard the song 
sung by old labouring men in the West of England. 


>? 


The Bra¥e Of Oak (p. 104).—By H. F. Chorley, the 
music by E. J. Loder, 1840. Edward James Loder was born at 
Bath in 1813. His finest work was “* The Night Dancers,’ pro- 
duced at the Princess’s Theatre in 1846. He was for several years 
conductor at that theatre, and afterwards at Manchester, but his 
irregular and unbusinesslike habits stood in the way of his success. 


He died in 1865. 


AWNuch J LoBed a EBarming Creature (p. 106).— 
This air is used under the title “Much I Loved a Charming 


Creature”’ in the opera of “ Momus Turned Fabulist, or Vulcan’s 
Wedding,”’ which was performed at the theatre, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, in 1729. 

It is there set to a song sung by Apollo— 


‘* Beauty is a fragrant flow’r, 
Sweet to sense, and formed to please.” 


The song with the original words is in ¢ The Musical Miscellany ”” 
of Watts, vol. ii., 1730, and is entitled “* The Bashful Maid.” It 
has been absolutely necessary to rewrite the words. The original 
savours of D’ Urfey. 


& dear, BRat can fBe matter fe? (p. 1r0o8).—Mr. 
Chappell says of this song, “ It came into great public favour, towards 
the close of the last century, by being sung as a duet at Harrison’s 
concerts. ‘This must have been not later than 1792, as it is entitled 
‘the favourite duet,’ in ‘The British Lyre, or Muses’ Repository,’ 
the preface to which is dated January 5th, 1793.” 


Witbin a Garden (p. 110).—This is a folk air to which 
fresh words have been set. It was taken down at Two Bridges, on 


Dartmoor, in 1893. The original words were :— 


** As Polly walked into her garden, 
A brisk young sailor she chanced to spy, 
He stepped up to her, thinking to woo her, 
And said, ‘ Fair maid, can you fancy I?’ 


“You seem to me a man of honour, 
O, a man of honour you seem to be ; 

How can you fancy simple, poor young Nancy ? 
Not fit your servant for to be?’ 


*T don’t intend to make you my servant, 
For servants I have to wait on me. 

I do intend,’ said he, ‘to make you a lady, 
And servants I have, by one, two, and three.’ 


*O, I’ve a true love is on the ocean, 
And seven long years he’s been at sea, 

And seven more years I await in fears, 
If he’s alive, he’s the lad for me.’ 


He put his hand into his pocket, 
His fingers being both long and small, 
He drew out the ring that was worn so thin, 
When it she saw, she down did fall. 


He took her up into his arms then, 
And gave her kisses, one, two, and three, 
Saying, ‘ Without failure I’m your true sailor, 
And you have long expected me.’ 


Now this young couple they are married, 
They have got married as I’ve heard say, 

And she is proud for to think all on him, 
Now she is proud of her sailor boy.” 


The song appears in Broadside at the beginning of this century, 
and is included in the “ Vocal Library,”’ London, 1822, n. 525, 
with verbal differences, and the omission of the last verse. The 
Broadside copy of Catnach is entitled, “The Sailor’s Return.” 
The bad grammar in verse 1, and the bad rhyme in verse 7, would 
hardly be accepted by cultivated singers and audiences, and the 
pathetic air has deserved better words, which have been written by 
Mr. Sheppard. ‘This was published in our “ Songs of the West.” 


iff saif upon tbe Mog: Star (p- 112).—One of Purcell’s 


glorious songs. It occurs in the fourth act of “The Fool’s Pre- 
ferment; or, The Three Dukes of Dunstable,”’ a comedy by Tom 
D’Urfey, acted at the Queen’s Theatre, Dorset Gardens, in 1688. 
The play is merely a re-edition of Fletcher’s « Noble Gentleman,”’ 
with the exception of one scene. Sir George Etherege, in a letter 
to the Duke of Buckingham, says :— 

«‘ By my last packet from England, among a heap of nauseous 
trash, I received The Three Dukes of Dunstable ; which is really so 
monstrous and insipid, that I am sorry Lapland or Livonia had not 
the honour of producing it; but if I did penance in reading it, I 
rejoiced to hear that it was so solemnly interred to the tune of 
catcalls.”” The fine song is included in the “ Orpheus Britannicus,”’ 
1706. 


NE Sees O NGS VoL. IIT. 


*.* In cases where the First Line differs from the Title, the former is also given (in italics), 


The figures in parentheses refer to the page 


at which the NOTE will be found. 


Avigv, my Native Land, Adieu (ix.). 
All’s Well (i.) ; 
Arethusa, The (vii.) . 


Brave Old Oak, The (x.) . 
Buy a Broom (i.) 


CuEsHIRE Chambermaid, The (iii.) 
Come, all ye Jolly Sailors Bold (vii.) . 


Day has Gone Down (v.) 
Deserted by the Waning Moon (i.) 


FAREWELL and Adieu to You, Spanish 
Ladies (iv.) 

Flow, Thou Regal Purple Saas (i. ) 

From Teutchland I come (i.) 


GALLANT Poacher, The (ii.) 
Gipsy King, The (i.) 
Go, Forget Me (ii.) . 


Hey Ho! What Shall I Do (iv.) 


I am a Poor Man (v.) 

If Love’s a Sweet Passion (v.) . 
I'll Sail upon the Dog-Star (x.). 
I Pass all My Hours (x.) . 


Jotty, Jolly Breeze, The (ii.) 
Just like Love is Yonder Rose (iv.) 


Lass of Richmond Hill, The (iv.) 
Light of Other Days, The (iv.) . 
Love in Thine Eyes for Ever Plays (ii-) 


MipsumMe_r Carol (vii.) 


93 
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76 


19 


74 


Mid-Watch, The (x.) 

Much I Loved a Charming eres ies ee 

My Lodging is on the Cold Ground 
(vi.) : 

My Mother Bids me india my Hair (ii ) 

My Pretty Jane (iv.) . 


O CruEL, Cruel Fate (viii.) ; 
Oh! Dear! What can the Matter 


(x.) 


be? 


' On Richmond Hill (iv. ) 


xi 


Pray, Goody (iv.) 


Raccep and Torn and True (v.) 
Rise, Gentle Moon (v.) 
Roger’s Courtship (v.) 


Song for the Oak, A (x.) 


Tis I am the Gipsy King (i.) 
’Twas Early I Walked (vii.) , 
’Twas on the Morn of Sweet May Day (x.) 


Water Parted from the Sea (iv.) 

When a Little Farm we Keep (ix.) 

When I was Bound Apprentice (ii.) 

While Pensive I Thought of my Love 
(viii.) 

When ’tis Night, aad Ve ieee Watch 7s 
Come (x.) ; 

Within a Garden (x.) 

With Jockey to the Fair (x.) 


You may Slight me (iii.) 
Young Roger came Tapping fone 
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FLOW, THOU REGAL PURPLE STREAM. 


a ae ARNOLD. (W. H. H.) 
With spirit. 
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thir- sty sub - jects say, “A month he reignd, and that was May.” 
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THE GIpsy KING. 


Words from the German of GOETHE. 
W. WEST. (W.H.H.) 
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Tis I am the Gip - sy _ King, And where is the King like me? No 


A King and a true one am I No cour- tiers or min-is-ters here, I see 
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all drink champagne were we a - ble, As it is we have plen- ty of beer, We would 
help both to gain and_ to spend, And get drunk when the trea - su-ry’s full, We all 



















































































all drink cham-pagne were we a - ble, As it is we haveplen-ty of beer. 
help both to gain and _ to spend, And get drunkwhen the trea - su-ry’s fall. } 
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I am the Gip-sy King, ha! ha! Tis I am the Gip - sy King. 






































































































































I confess that I am but a man, 
My failings, who pleases, may know; 
I’m fond of my girl and my ¢an, 
And jolly companions a row. 
My subjects are kind to me, 
They don’t grudge me the largest glass, 
his Nor yet that I hold on my knee 
‘( At this moment the prettiest lass! 
For ’tis I am the Gipsy King, ha! ha! 
'Tis Iam the Gipsy King. 


4 
Ne’er king do I envy nor kaiser 
That sits on a golden throne; 
And J tell you the reason why, sir, 
I've a sceptre and ball of my own. 
To sit all night through in a crown, 
Ive a notion mine ears it would freeze, 
So I pull my old nightcap down, 
And tipple and smoke at my ease. 
For ’tis I am the Gipsy King, ha! ha! 
’Tis I am the Gipsy King. 


bis. 
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ALL’s WELL. 


BRAHAM. |W. H. H.) 
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FROM TEUTCHLAND [| COME. 


Andante con moto. 


A. LEE. (W. H. H) 
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Ere winter comes on for sweet home soon departing, 


My toils for your favour again I’ ll resume; 
And while gratitudes tear in my eye-lid is starting, 
Bless the time that in England I cried, Buy a broom” 
\? 


“Buy a broom! buy a broom! (spoken) buy a broom! 
Bless the time that in England I cried, Buy a broom!” 


GO, FORGET ME. 


Rev. C. WOLFE. J. BR KNIGHT. (H. FS) 
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Bright-ly smile and sweet-ly _ sing, Bright-ly smile and sweet - ly sing. 
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2 
Go where other smiles await thee, 
Go to halls of dazzling light; 
Go, outshine all beauties near thee, 
Claim anothers heart to-night. 
Go, thou vision wildly dreaming, 
Softly on my soul that fell; 
Go, for me no longer gleaming, 
Hope and Beauty, fare ye well. 
Go, forget me, why should sorrow 
Oer that brow a shadow fling? 
Go, forget me, and to-morrow 
Brightly smile and sweetly sing. 
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LOVE IN THINE EYES FOR EVER PLAYS. 


Duet for two Sopranos. 


JACKSON. (of Exeter) 
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No out ward marks of love 
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"MY MOTHER BIDS ME BIND MY HAIR” 


Words by Mrs. JOHN HUNTER. ae ae by HAYDN. 
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THE GALLANT POACHER. 


Folk Song. (W. H. H.) 
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3 
As me and my companions were setting for a drive 
And taking on ’em up again, we caught a hare alive; 
We took the hare alive, my boys, and thro’ the woods did steer: 
Oh, tis my delight on a shining night, in the season of the year. 


4A 
I threw him on my shoulder, and then we trudged home, 
We took him to a neighbour’s house and sold him for a crown, 
We sold him for a crown, my boys, it surely wasn’t dear: 
Oh, tis my delight on a shining night, in the season of the year. 


5 
Success to ev’ ry gentleman that lives in Lincolnshire, 
Success to ev’ ry poacher that wants to sell a hare, 
Bad luck to ew ry gamekeeper that will not sell his deer; 
Oh, ’tis my delight on a shining night, in the season of the year. 





THE JOLLY. JOLLY BREEZE. 


JOHN ECCLES. (H. F. S) 
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2 3 

The jolly, jolly breeze The jolly, jolly breeze, 

As it sweepeth summer seas, Blowing over shaws and leas, 

With its breath doth ripples wake, With a ruffle and a laugh, 

That in foaming flash and break, Carries off the winnowed chaff, 
And the face of Ocean wrinkles. And my silly song is stealing 

But not with frown or care; From lips so ruddy ripe, 

Nay! emeraldine fair, To play upon its pipe, 


And bright with smiles and laughter wrinkles. As in your ear it runneth reeling. 


Bere 
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THE CHESHIRE CHAMBERMAID. 


ARNOLD. (W. H. H.) 
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THE LIGHT OF OTHER DAYS. 


Words by ALFRED BUNN. M. W. BALFE (W. H. HL) 


Moderato con espressione. 
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Words by KANE O’ HARA. Old English air. Sung in Midas. 
Not too fast. (H. FS.) 
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Pray, Goody, please to moderate the anger in your heart, 
And do not cast your bitter words’ at me. 
It may be sport to such as you, to me ‘tis cruel smart, 
So spare in gentle charity. 
Pouting, flouting, 
All my homage scouting, 
If you cast me off ’'m plunged in deepest misery. 
So, Goody, please to moderate the anger in your heart, 
And do not cast your bitter words at me. 
It may be sport to such as you, to me ‘tis cruel smart, 
So spare in gentle charity. 
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JUST LIKE LOVE IS YONDER ROSE. 


J. DAVY. (W. H. H) 
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My PRETTY JANE. 


Words by EDWARD FITZBALL. Sir H.R. BISHOP. (W. H. H.) 


Andantino espressione, non troppo lento. 
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My pret - tyJane,mypretty Jane, Ah! nev-er, neverlookso shy, But 
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How happy will the shepherd be, 
Who calls this nymph his own;_ 
Oh! may her choice be fixed on me, 
Mine’s fixed on her alone. 
This lass so neat, &e. 


Folk Song. (H. FS) 


FAREWELL AND ADIEU TO YOU SPANISH LADIES. 
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2 
We'll rant and we'll roar like true British sailors, 


We'll rant and we’ll roar across the salt sea, 
Until we strike soundings in the channel of England; 
From Ushant to Scilly be leagues thirty-three. 
3. 
We heave the ships to until we strike soundings, 
We heave the ships to, till soundings strike we; 
At thirty-five fathom, with a white sandy bottom, 
Then squaréd our main-yards, up channel with glee. 


4. 
The first light we make, it is calléd the Deadman, 
The Rame’s Head, Plymouth, Start Point, Isle of Wight, 
We steer past Beachy, by Farley, by Dungeness, 
Until we arrive at the South Foreland Light. 


5. 
O the signal we make for the grand fleet to anchor, 
In the Downs at the night-fall to lay up the fleet. 
Then stand your cat-stopper, let go the shank-painter, 
Haul up the clue points, stick out tacking and sheet. 


6. 
Let every man toss off a full flowing bumper, 
Let every man toss off a full flowing bowl, 
For we'll drink and be jolly, and drown melancholy, 
So here is a health to each true-hearted soul. 
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WATER PARTED FROM THE SEA. 


Andante. D? ARNE. (W. H. H) 
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IF LOVE'S A SWEET PASSION. 


HENRY PURCELL. (H. FS) 


Tenderly. 
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I grasp her hand gently, look languishing down, 

And by passionate silence I make my love known. 
But,oh! how I'm blest when so kind she does prove, 

By some willing mistake to discover her love; 

When, in striving to hide, she reveals all her flame, 
And our eyes tell each other the love we daren’t name. 


3. 
How pleasing is beauty, how sweet are her charms! 
How delightful her glances, how graceful her arms! 
Sure there's nothing so easy as learning to love; 
*Tis taught us on earth and by heaven above: 
And to beauty’ bright standard all heroes must yield, 
For ’tis beauty that conquers and keepeth the field. 
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ROGER S$ COURTSHIE 


HENRY CARREY. (H.F S.,) 
Cheerfully. 
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Glum-pe-ty, glum-pe-ty, glump. 
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2 3 
O then she recalld, and recalld him again, Some rival more dear, I guess, has been here, 
Humpaty, Humpaty, Hump. Crumpaty, Crumpaty, Crump. 
Whilst he, like.a madman, ran over the plain, Suppose there’ve been two, sir, pray, whats that to you, sir? 
Slumpaty, Slumpaty, Slump. Numpaty, Numpaty, Nump. 
Oh! what is the reason, dear Dolly, he cry 4, Oh! then with a sigh, his sad farewell he took, 
Humpaty, Humpaty, Hump. Humpaty, Humpaty, Hump. 
That thus I'm cast off, and unkindly deny d? And, all in despair, he leap into the brook, 
Trumpaty, Trumpaty, Trump. Plumpaty, Plumpaty, Plump. 
4 


His courage he coold, he found himself foold, 
Mumpaty, Mumpaty, Mump. 

He swam to the shore, and saw Dolly no more, 
Rumpaty, Rumpaty, Rump. 

Determined to find a fair damsel more kind, 
Slumpaty, Slumpaty, Slump. 

While Dolly’s afraid she must die an old maid. 
Grumpaty, Grumpaty, Grump. 
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RISE, GENTLE MOON. 


Words by J. R. PLANCHE. Music by J. BARRETT. (H. FS.) 
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RAGGED AND TORN AND TRUE. 


Old English. (H. F S$.) 
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A boot of Spanish leathér 

I have seen set fast i’ the stocks, 
Exposed to wind and weather, 

And to foul reproach and mocks; 
While I, in my poor rags, 

Can pass at liberty still, 
O, fie on these brawling brags 

When the money is gotten ill! 
O, fie on each pilfering knave! 

I scorn to be of that crew; 
They steal for to make themselves brave, 

I'm ragged and torn and true. 


3 

I have seen a gallant go by, 

With all his wealth on his back, 
He looked so loftily, 

As one that did nothing lack; 
And yet he possessed no means, 

But what he got by the sword, 
Which he consumed upon queans, 

For it thrives not, take my word. 
O! fie on these highway thieves! 

The gallows will be their due: 
Though my doublet be rent i th sleeves, 

I'm ragged and torn and true. 





4 
I have seen some gallants brave, 
Up Holborne ride in a cart, 
Which sight much sorrow it gave, 
To every tender heart; 
Then have I said to myself, 
What pity is it for this, 
That ever a man for pelf 
Should do such a foul amiss? 
O! fie on deceit and theft! 
It maketh at last to rue; 
Though I have but little left, 
Im ragged and torn and true. 


5) 
‘Tis good to be honest and just, 


Though a man be never so poor; 


False dealers are still in mistrust, 

Th afraid of the officer’s door. 
Their conscience doth them accuse, 

They quake at a rustling bush, 
While he that doth none abuse 

For the law need care no rush. 
Then well fare he that can say, 

I pay every man his due; 
Though I go in poor array 

I'm ragged and torn and true. 
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But if thou wilt harden thy heart, love, 
And hear not my pitiful moan, 
Then I must endure the smart, love, 
And shiver in straw all alone. 

O turn to me, &. 


MIDSUMMER CAROL. 
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2 oe 
O hark! and O hark! to the nightingales wooing, O why, love, O why, should I banished be from thee? 
The lark is aloft piping shrill in the air. O why should I see my own chosen no more? 
In every green bower the turtle-doves cooing, O why look your parents so slightingly on me? 
The sun is just gleaming, arise up, my fair! It is all for the rough ragged garments I wore. 
Arise, love, arise! none fairer I spie But dress me with flowers, I'm gay as a king, 
Arise, love, arise! O why should I die? Im glad as a bird, when my carol I sing. 
3 5 
Arise, love, arise! go and get your love posies, Arise, love, arise! in song and in story, 
The fairest of flowers in garden that grows, To rival thy beauty was never a may, 
Go gather me lilies, carnations and roses, I will play thee a tune on my pipes of ivory, 
Tll wear them with thoughts of the maiden I chose. It is early in the morning, at breaking of day, 
I stand at thy door, pretty love, full of care, I will play on my pipes, I will sing thee my lay! 
O why should I languish so long in despair? It is early in the morning, at breaking of day. 


* May be omitted in singing. 
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THE ARETHUSA. 


Words by Old Air. 
PRINCE HOARE. Arranged by W. SHIELD. (H. F. S.) 


Boldly. 
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4 3 
‘Twas with the Spring fleet she went out, On deck five hundred men did dance, 
The English Channel to cruise about; The stoutest they could find in France, 
When four French sail,in show so stout, We with two hundred did advance, 

Bore down on the Arethusa. On board of the Arethusa. 

The famed Belle Poule straight ahead did lie, The captain hailed the Frenchman “Ho!” 
The Arethusa seemed to fly, The Frenchman then cried out “Hallo”! 
Not a sheet or a tack ‘Bear down, d’ye see, 
Or a brace did she slack To our Admiral’s lee” 
Tho’ the Frenchman laughed and thought it stuff, “No, no” says the Frenchman, “that cant be” 
But they knew not the handful of men so tough, “Then I must lug you along with me?’ 


On board of the Arethusa. Says the saucy Arethusa. 
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SO 
WHEN PENSIVE I THOUGHT OF MY LOVE. 


M. KELLY. (W H.H) 
Andante. 
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Key Bb (m, 6 Le -—.1], :s, Is, 7m | : 1 =—t ‘:d 1, 

When pen - sive I thought of a tie The moon on the mea- dow was 


Me - thought that my love as I lay His ring - lets all clot- ar in 


ie aS a 


SSS Ss 


ene S| i) 8) ls, Mm, pri | a — : | om 
ae ad a - o-mel, down in the grove, Broke 
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sweet - ly the si- lence of night O! I wish’d that the tear drop would 
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sank on my pil- low to _ sleep. 
beats with such fer-vour for you. 
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©) CRUEL CRUEL FATE! 


H. PURCELL. 1681. 


: : (HF. §.) 
Slowly and with expression. 
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WHEN A LITTLE FARM WE KEEP. 
Lot ES 


MAZZINGHI. (W. H.H,) 
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> Whent- 2 wiit- ve “ie farm we keep, Andhave lit - tle girls and _ boys, With 
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what hap - py, mer - ry days well see, 
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Then well keep a lit - tlemaid, And a lit - tle man be -} side, And a 
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Ho) —+—a 3 a tL 
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Is 2 ee ee ees ee deel 
lit - tle horse and pad To take a _ lit 2 tle ride; 
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With the chil - dren sit - ting on our knee, 
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Tenor. 
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Now, boy, your B, A, Ba! 
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iS Oprano. 


Ss = = sae = a 


Vr aa ay ap tT tac lf 
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eae ee Now, girl, now mindyour La, Sol, Fa, Do, Mi, Do, 
FE ROBOTS a a> Bal 
== see = Sa ae er = 
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B A Ba! Now mindyourdear da - da! Therewas hey did-dle did-dle The 
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cat andthe fid-dle,The cow jumpdo-ver the moon, And the _lit-tle dog laughd to 
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girlnow mindyour La, Sol, Fa. When__ _ a_——ilit'-tle farm we keep, 
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Now mind yourdear da - da. When__—s— a_—SCs it'- tle farm we keep, 
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____— what mer-ry dayswell see, What happy; What 
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____ what mer-rydayswell see, What happy, sh merry, 
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merry, What hap-py ine oe mer - ry rgiMlink hap-py ace see, What mer - rydays, what 
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What hap- py days, what mer - ry daysWhat hap - py dayswell see, What mer - rydays, what 
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ADIEU, MY NATIVE LAND, ADIEU. 


CHANDLER. (W. H.H) 


Ss 


Andante. 








































































































Voice. 
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— 5-4 mn —_ ak a 
Geen ae = ae as es | 
Si fan yf. 3; 
my. =a} ies 
s | d See ier ee tee Moen dt, ids ee sl :d ls, :d 
AG dieu, my na - tive CL UEC UL! The ves- sel spreads her 
Fare - well, dear vil - lage, O fare - well! Soft on the gale _ the 
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swell - ing sails; Per - haps [ies ver more may view 
mur - mur dies; I hear the so - lemn eve - ning bell, 
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fer - tile fields your flow - ’ry  dales. 
spire yet__ glads my wil - ling eyes. 
oe _N 
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— s See: r= S: “ 
e rae 
: eer Fe —@ = t 
tae eee ee 2232S 
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=== SF aaa 5 
oe —, ° ss = ° 
ae et ey fe, .1, ls; :—.m | r_.s, ‘fe, .s8, |s; :—. re 
De - ae - sive hope can charm no more, Far 
Tho? fre - quent falls the salt - en tear I 
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from the faithless maid I roam, Un - friead = be Nee some for - eign shore, Un - 
scorn to shrink from fates decree, And think notcera el maid, that eer Tu 
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-pi - _ tied leave my hum - __ ble home. 
breathe ther 






sigh for thee. 
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The ves - sel spreads her swell - ing sails; Per- 
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more may view Your fer - tile vales, ae 


aie Dan aisles 
Bed =a 
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flow - ’ry_ dales. 



















































































In vain through shades of frowning night 

Mine eyes the rocky coast explore, 
Deep sinks the fiery orb of light, 

I view thy headland, now no more. 
Rise, billows, rise! blow, hollow wind! 

Nor night, nor storm, nor wreck I fear, 
Ye friendly, bear me hence, to find 

That peace which fate denies me here. 

Adieu, my native land &c. 
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THE MID-WATCH. 


























Words by R.B. SHERIDAN. W. LINLEY. (W. H.H) 
Andante con espress, — _ 
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When ’tis night, andthe mid-watch is come, And  chil- ling mists hang 

Or if you, my lad, a mis - tress kind Have left on shore, Some 
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oer the dark-en’d main, Then i lors think oftheir far dis- tant home, And 
pret-ty girl and true, Who ny a night doth lis-ten to the wind, And 
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of those friends they ne’er may see a- gain. But 
sighs to think how it may fare withyou. 
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when the fight be-gun, each serving at his gun, Should a - ny thought of them come 
when the fight be-gun, each serving at his gun, Should a- ny thought of her come 
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oer your mind, Think  on- ly should the day. 
oer your mind, Think on- ly should the day 


be won, How ’twill cheer 
be won, How ’twill cheer 
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__ their hearts to hear,theirhearts to hear That their old___ com - pan- ion 
__ her heart tohear, her heart to hear That her own___ true sai - lor 
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I PASS ALL MY HOURS. 














































































































Words attributed to KING CHARLES II. PELHAM HUMPHREY. 
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/) “ . pte sie. 
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hours in a sha - dy old grove; But I live not the day when I see not my 
self I re - mem-berher charmsShe I love maybe claspd in an - o - therman’s 
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love; I sur - vey ev-’ry walk now my Phil-lis is gone; And sigh when I 
arms; Shemay laugh at my cares, and so false she may be Tosay all thekind 
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WET UOGKEY TO THE FAIR: 


Old English. 
(W. H. H) 

















Voice. 
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Key F. il:s, | dos sr bm tsi 
2 *Twas on the morn of 
, The cheer - ful par - ish 































































































sweet May - day, When na - ture paint - a things gay, Taught 


bells had rung, With ea. - ger steps ag a - long: Sweet 
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\| 4 tee tpg Oe RE ge gee: | ae ee ae i ae 
birds to sing and lambs to play, And deckd the mea - dows 
flow - ‘ry gar - lands round him hung, Which shep - herds us’d to 

























































































Jock - ey ear - ly in the morn ae A - 


tappd the win dow, 
























































































rose and trippd it o'er the lawn, His Sun - day coat the 
4 Q “ Cy aye 
Jen - ny, im- pa - __ tient, cried, “Who's there?” Tis AE my love, and 
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1 8 2-28 Maes | 1 ot 8 Rio Mesa | d-:m :d | 1,. :- :t, | d -=— 3d" |-d=snaee 
youth put on, For Jen-ny had vowd a - way to run With Jock - ey to the 
no one near, Step gent - ly down,youve noughtto fear, With Jock - ey to the 
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N ad lib. it 
1 cls i= id! | Leese Lal) oer dee ripe | List) | (ie =e dan ene fe joy 
Jen-ny had vowd a - way to run With Jock - ey to the 
gent - ly down,youve nought to fear, With Jock - ey to the 
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colla voce. 











































































































oe a tempo 
6: 5 
on a ae - a : 
SS 
3 4 
‘My dad and mammy ‘re fast asleep, “Behold the ringy the shepherd cried. 
My brother’s up and with the sheep, “Will Jenny be my charming bride? 
And will you still your promise keep Let Cupid be our happy guide 
Which I have heard you swear? And Hymen meet us there!” 
And will you ever constant prove?” Then Jockey did his vows renew, 
“I will, by all the powers above, The cowslips sparkling with the dew, 
And ne’er deceive my charming dove, He would be constant, would be true, 


ee these doubts, and haste, my love, | ees word was pledged; away she se 
“With Jockey to the Fair” ; “With Jockey to the Fair. 


5 
Soon did they meet a joyful throng, 
Their gay companions, blithe and young; 
Each joins the dance, each joins the song, 
To hail the happy pair. 
What two were e’er so fond as they? 
All bless the kind propitious day, 
The smiling morn and blooming May, 
ee lovely Jenny ran away, 
‘With Jockey to the Fair. | 
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THE BRAVE OLD OAK. 


Words by H. F. CHORLEY. E. J. LODER. 
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s..8 | d :d .d reid ete Moat eset see tem 
1.A song for the Oak, the brave old Oak, Thathath ruld in thegreenwood long, Heres 
2.In the days of old whenthe spring with gold, Was light-ing the branches grey Thro’the 





























































































































































































































la! -aogd’ Ia’ stead’ | ort.d +t.) Is “meet les: fle re ee to 
health and re-nown to his broad green crown, Andhis fif- ty arms so strong, There’s 
grass at his feet crept mai - dens sweet, To gather the dew of May; And 
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still flourish he, A hale old tree, When a  hundredyears are gone. 
still flourish he, A hale old tree, When a _ hundredyears are gone. 
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MucH I LOVED A CHARMING CREATURE. 


Gracefully and with expression. Old English. (H. F S. 
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Find - ing I dream. 
Slay - ing our’ weal. 
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I would fly to foreign region, 
From my trouble and my woe, 


But I know the sweet contagion 
Would attend me where I go. 
Spell-bound and sore 
Here I must stay, 
Sickening more. 
Pity me, pray! 
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OH! DEAR! WHAT CAN THE MATTER BE? 


Old English. (W. H. H.) 






























































Voice. 
dear! what can the mat-ter be? 
Oh! dear! what can the mat-ter be? 
Piano. 
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Hey? 
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WITHIN A GARDEN. 


Folk Air. (H. FS.) 
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2 
With sighs and sorrows their vows they plighted 
One more embrace, one last adieu; 
Tho’ seas divide, love, 
In this confide, love, 
Whate’er betide, love, 
To thee Im true. 


3 
Long years are over, and still the maiden 
Seeks oft at eve the trysting tree; 
Her promise keeping, 
And, faithful, weeping 
Her lost love sleeping 
Across the sea. 
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ILL SAIL UPON THE DOG-STAR. 


‘ “ee ’ ” ” 
A song in The Fools Preferment. 





























F Boldly, but not too fast. HENRY PURCELL. (H.F S.) 
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MOM ear Oo SONGS 


VOE, 


Teff me, Warp, BoB fo Woo Thee (p. 1).—A 
song by C. A. Hodson, the words by F. Morrison. Hodson was 


the author of other favourite songs, as “‘Give me but my Arab 
Steed” and “ My Home, my Happy Home.” 


TBe (hifsrim of Zoe (p. 6).—A favourite tenor song, 
the words by Mrs. Opie, and the music by Sir Henry R. Bishop. 
It was sung in “The Noble Outlaw,” a ballad opera produced in 
1815. Alfred Bunn says of Bishop’s music at a later stage (in 
1838): “If he will but be Aimse/f, the stuff is still in Bishop; but 
trying first to be Rossini, and after that to be Weber, knocked it 
all out of him. The composer of ‘When the Wind Blows,’ and 
the ‘Chough and Crow,’ and ‘The Indian Drum,’ and ¢ Myn- 
heer Van Dunk’ cannot afford to copy any one. Bishop has a 
classical and gentlemanly mind, which is as rare as it is pleasant to 
meet with in any one whose back has once rubbed against the scenes 
of a theatre.”’ 


A108, O MoB, J needs must arf (p. 10).—John 


Dowland, the composer, was born in 1562, and at the age of twenty- 
six took his degree as Bachelor of Music. Anthony Wood says 
of him, that “he was the rarest musician that this age did behold.” 
And Shakespeare has thus immortalised him in one of his sonnets— 


“Tf music and sweet poetry agree, 
As they needs must (the sister and the brother), 
Then must the love be great ’twixt thee and me, 
Because thou lov’st the one, and I the other. 
Dowland to thee is dear, whose heavenly touch 
Upon the lute doth ravish human sense ; 
Spenser to me, whose deep conceit is such, 
As passing all conceit, needs no defence ; 
Thou lov’st to hear the sweet melodious sound 
That Phcebus’ lute (the queen of music) makes, 
And I, in deep delight am chiefly drown’d 
When as himself to singing he betakes. 
Our God is good to both, as poets feign, 
One knight loves both, and both in these remain.” 


Dowland travelled a good deal in Germany, France, and Italy. 
He is believed to have died in 1626 in Denmark. It is as a 
madrigal writer that this delightful musician made his principal 
mark. 


The Deep, Deep Sea (p. 12).—A robust and fine song, 
by Horn. 


Ofd Tubal Cain (p. 18).—The best of Henry Russell’s 
songs. The words by Dr. C. Mackay. 


Quaff Bit me the Purpfe Wine (p. 21).—A drinking- 
song, of which Shield is the composer. English song-books abound 
in ‘drinking songs ;”’ some of the best verses in our language, and 
best tunes, are in honour of drink. The fashion of sitting at table, 
after the ladies had withdrawn, and singing bacchanalian songs, and 
tossing off glass after glass, has passed away for ever. Consequently 
these drinking-songs are gone, and few care now to sing them. 
Nevertheless, as a reminiscence of a stage of English social life, it is 
proper to give some of them. 

1V 


IV. 


Munden, in his “ Memoirs,” says, “The first £100 he realised 
he iaid out in a pipe of port wine. At that time—the end of last 
century—a host would have blushed at his own want of hospitality 
He hid their hats, locked the 
Austin once dined at the house 


had he sent away his guests sober, 
doors, and detained them by force. 
of Mr. Bowes, who carried off Lady Strathmore. Being a domesti- 
cated man, he was desirous of quitting at a reasonable time, After 
earnestly remonstrating against the violence used to detain him, he at 
length lost patience, took up a plate, threw it at a pier-glass, which 
was smashed to pieces, exclaiming, ‘Now, will you let me go?’ 
His host, seeing him cast a menacing look at another in the room, 
threw down the key of the door, and called out, ‘Oh! by G ; 
Austin, go as soon as you like.’ ”’ 


The Girl J Left WeGind We (p. 26).—The late Mr. . 
William Chappell says of the air of this favourite song, “that a 
manuscript copy of it of the date of 1770 was in the possession of 
Dr. Rimbault.”” He attributes the words to the date 1758 or 1759, 
when there were encampments on the Brighton Downs, whilst 
Admirals Hawke and Rodney were watching the French fleet in 
Brest harbour. 

The air was appropriated by Moore for one of his “Irish 
Melodies,”’ but there is no evidence that it is other than English in 
origin, The tune has been played for the last century as a loth-to- 
depart, when a man-of-war weighs anchor, and when a regiment 
quits the town in which it has been quartered ; consequently it has 
been carried wherever English soldiers and mariners go. 





Hearts of Oat (p. 28).—Boswell, in the account of his 


visit to Corsica, says that the Corsicans requested him to sing to 
them an English song, and thereupon he sang ‘‘ Hearts of Oak.” 
«Never did I see men so delighted with a song as the Corsicans 
‘Hearts of Oak.” ‘Cuore di querco, cried they. 
‘ Bravo, Inglesi!? It was quite a joyous riot. I fancied myself 
to be a recruiting sea-officer. I fancied all my chorus of Corsicans 
aboard the British fleet.” hat was in 1765, or shortly after ; 
Boswell published his book in 1768. 

The words of this popular song were by David Garrick, and it 
acquired a run through having been sung by Champnes in “ Harle- 
quin’s Invasion,” in 1759. ‘The tune was by Mr. (afterwards Dr.) 
Boyce. The song was introduced by Dr. Arnold into his opera, 
«The Genius of Nonsense,” 1784. This song and air were born 
the same year as “The Girl I Left Behind Me,”’ given in this 
volume. The year was a memorable one. The French had 
threatened an invasion, and made preparations in Havre, Toulon, and 
other ports; but in July, Rodney bombarded Havre, and did much 
damage to the town, destroying many of the flat-bottomed boats 
built as transports for troops. Admiral Boscawen also dispersed 
the Toulon fleet off Lagos. Another fleet under Hawke blockaded 
Brest, and he gained a signal victory near Quiberon over a French 
fleet in November. 

A curious story is told by Parke in his “ Musical Memoirs” 
relative to Dr. Boyce and his son. Some twenty years or more 
after the death of Dr. Boyce—he died in 1779—his son received a 
letter by post from an unknown person, requesting him to call on the 


were with 


writer immediately, as he had an important communication to make 


ti NOTES TO SONGS 


to him relative to his late father. Mr. Boyce repaired to the address 
given, which was in an obscure and dirty court in St. Giles. When 
he arrived there he inquired of the people of the house for the person 
of whom he was in quest, and was shown up three pairs of stairs 
to a back room; on entering which he found an old man in a squalid 
and wretched room, lying on a miserable bed, and apparently in a 
condition of extreme exhaustion. ‘he old man, however, addressed 
him :—* Sir, I have been a beggar all my life, and during your 
good father’s time my station was in the street in which he lived ; 
and so kind and liberal was he to me, that few days passed without 
my receiving some charity as well as gracious words from him. I 
am now on my deathbed, and would like to bequeath to you my 
savings, as I have no relatives.”’ Mr. Boyce was much surprised, 
but still more so when the dying beggar put into his hand a parcel 
of upwards of two thousand pounds in bank-notes. 


With LoBfp Suit and PfaintiGe Mitty (p. 30)-— 
From ‘No Song, no Supper,”’ Storace, as usual, borrowed for the 
setting of the songs in this pleasant little piece; two are from the 
I'rench, but this song was taken from the chant of a blind beggar in 
the streets, with, of course, some polish given to it. It was sung 
with great effect by Signora Storace. 

In John Bannister’s Memoirs is an account of the first appearance 
of ‘No Song, no Supper,”’ in 1789 :— 

“This piece, supported by the united talents of Kelly, Dignum, 
Suett, Bannister, Mrs. Crouch, Storace, and Romanzini, was re- 
ceived with cordial approbation, was often repeated, and for many 
years a constant favourite. Every part was most judiciously adapted 
to the powers and appearance of the performers; not a syllable, not 
a note, was uttered in vain. Inthe incidents—for a plot can hardly 
be ascribed to it—there is nothing new: the old story of John 
Blunt and his wife, who will not bolt the outward door, but leave 
it to be done by the party who shall first break silence; an honest 
farmer whose patience and purse are exhausted by a knavish attorney ; 
the pettifogger coming in his absence, to sup, at least, with his wife, 
and driven to take refuge in a flour-sack; the discovery and ex- 
posure of the hidden supper and the concealed lawyer by means of 
a song of Storace, which was never to be sung before a poor feast-— 
all these things, if soberly related or seriously discussed, would 
seem hardly worthy of consideration, but with the aid of agreeable 
music and exquisite acting, the objections of criticism were over- 
ruled or suppressed, and ¢ No Song, no Supper,’ was in the highest 
degree popular.”’* 

Parke, in his «* Musical Memoirs,”’ confirms what Bannister says, 
that ‘the melody was taken from an old street ditty.”” He adds 
that ‘‘ Signora Storace in this ballad was unanimously encored.”’ 

Indeed, she made a great hit with this song. Nancy Storace 
was the sister of Stephen Storace. Her real Christian names were 
Anne Selina. She was born in 1765, and was two years younger 
than her gifted brother. Nancy was trained as a singer, and had a 
decided taste for music. She sang at Florence in 1780. There 
was an unpleasant harshness in her countenance, and her figure was 
clumsy, and there was some coarseness in her voice, that unfitted 
her for serious opera, and she was at her best in comic opera. In 
Italy she came to know Michael Kelly, then just emerging from 
boyhood, and was very kind to him. She was engaged at Vienna 
at the same time that he was, and once paid his gambling debts. 
Kelly speaks of her as good-hearted and generous in the extreme. 
Whilst she was at Vienna she married a violin-player called 


* The main plot, with the song that produces the supper, was taken from 
a medieval Fabliau of the 13th century, given in Méon, i. p. 104, and in 
modern French by Le Grand d’Aussy, iv. p. 55. Prince Hoare, who wrote 
the play, did not take the plot directly thence, but from the French comic 
opera, ‘‘ Le soldat magicien,” based on the ancient tale, 


Fisher, a very eccentric man, an inordinate talker, and very 
ugly. 

Scarcely was she married before she repented her rashness. She 
and her spouse spent their leisure in fighting—literally, not figura- 
tively ; and when she was suffering from a black eye, the Emperor 
Joseph ordered the bullying fiddler off from his capital, and he 
departed for Ireland. 

In 1787 she repaired to London, and at once was engaged for 
the King’s Theatre, and for the Ancient Concerts. She was a 
good and lively actress, with plenty of arch humour, but her manner 
was a little vulgar. After the death of her brother in 1796, Nancy 
Storace left England and visited Paris and Italy. After four years 
of this wandering life she returned to London, and sang in “ The 
Cabinet,” by Tom Dibdin, and in «The Siege of Belgrade.” She 
quitted the stage in 1808, as she became aware that her voice was 
failing. On the 30th of May she appeared for the last time in her 
favourite part of Margaretta in “* No Song, no Supper,” and sang this 
pleasant street ditty, « With Lowly Suit.”” Colman wrote for her a 
farewell address of about a dozen lines, which she sang, but her 
emotion was visibly perceptible, and was more than her strength 
could bear. When she reached the line, ** Farewell, and bless you 
all for ever! ”’ she was so overcome by her feelings that she fainted, 
and was carried off the stage insensible. 

In her private life she was universally respected. Seven years 
after her retirement, Signora Storace was dining with her old friend 
Kelly, when she was seized with a shivering fit, and complained of 
being ill. A few days after she was dead, at the comparatively 
early age of forty-nine. 

In the play, “No Song, no Supper,” a sham meal is never 
brought on. A steaming hot boiled leg of lamb and turnips may 
be described as quite the leading character in the entertainment. 
Without this appetising addition the play has never been represented. 


Cefebrate this GestiBal (p. 33)-—One of the birthday 
odes to Queen Mary, composed by Henry Purcell. It is in this 


song that the absurd incongruity exists of making the voice imitate 
a flourish of trumpets to the line, “ Bid the Trumpets Cease.”’ 

Mary was born April 30, 1662. The year when William was 
away from England on her birthday, engaged in an unsuccessful 
campaign in Flanders, was 1692. In June he lost Namur, and 
was defeated with great loss in August at Steinkirk. 


The Rose that Weeps (p- 36).—A song by Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe that occurs in her ** Romance of the Forest.”’ It is thus 
introduced—the style is characteristic of the authoress and of her 
time :— The contrast which memory gave of the past with the 
present drew tears of tenderness and gratitude to their eyes, and the 
sweet smile which seemed struggling to dispel from the countenance 
of Adeline those gems of sorrow, penetrated the heart of Theodore. 
He took up a lute that lay on the table, and, touching the dulcet 
chords, accompanied it with the following words.”? William Horsley 
was born in London in 1774, and died 1858. ‘The Rose that 
Weeps”’ was produced in 1798 or the following year. 


In Bis Of EBatr (p. 38).—A song from Balfe’s opera 
of «The Maid of Honour,” the words by Fitzball. Fitzball says : 
“ Balfe told me, not long ago, that he always considered ¢ The 
Maid of Honour’ his most finished performance. He is, or ought 
to be, the best judge of that, although we are very few of us best 
judges of ourselves. The public seemed mightily pleased with this 
new opera; the plot, in particular, was exceedingly amusing. ‘We 
come when you ring the bell’ and the ‘ Arm-Chair’ were gems of 
admirable setting. Mr. Sims Reeves never played or sang better 
than in the young farmer, which he looked to perfection; when he 
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loses his mind, how truthful he was to character! The house 
melted into tears while he so touchingly poured forth, from the 
deepest recesses of his heart, that popular cavatina, ‘In this Old 
Chair my Father Sat.’ ” 
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THACKERAY’S SKETCH OF BALFE. 


(From Planché’s “ Recollections and Reflections.”) 


Nevertheless «*The Maid of Honour” failed, and the reason 
is given by Planché in his “« Recollections and Reflections.” 

In the season 1846-47 ‘ Lucia di Lammermoor ”’ was produced 
at Drury Lane by Jullien. It took the town by surprise, and the 
receipts averaged £400 nightly, and the opera would have run through 
the season. But Jullien was bound to produce a new opera by Balfe 
before Christmas or forfeit #200, and this new opera was “The 
Maid of Honour.’? It was madness whilst * Lucia’? was in full 
swing of popular favour to give it up for Balfe’s opera. Planché 
says: ‘Forrester and I had entreated Jullien to pay the forfeit, if 
Balfe insisted on it, and not to take ‘Lucia’ out of the bills while 
its attraction was undiminished. But no; he would not be advised. 
He would not even appeal to Balfe, who, in the face of the facts, 
might have consented to waive or reduce the penalty and permit the 
postponement of his opera until novelty was required.” The result 
was, of course, that ‘The Maid of Honour”? failed; the salaries 
could not be paid, the theatre was closed, and Jullien became a 
bankrupt. 


WMeef Me fp Moonlight (p. 40).—Joseph Augustine 


Wade, the composer of this favourite song, was born in Dublin at the 
close of the last or beginning of the present century, the son of a 
dairyman. He found employment in the Record Office in Dublin, 
but his restless disposition induced him to migrate to London, where 
he was engaged by the firm of Chappell to make himself generally 
useful, but his intemperate habits and want of application necessitated 
his dismissal. He was president or chairman of a club or society 
called the « Owls,” comprising many choice spirits, but all addicted 
to the bottle. The Rev. J. Richardson thus describes him :— 
«‘ Fle was a wise man in theory, and a fool in practice. A vigorous 
intellect swathed in the trammels of insuperable indolence ;_ planning 
everything, performing nothing. Always in difficulties, having the 
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means at hand to extricate himself from their annoyance, yet too 
apathetic to arouse himself to an effort; content to dream away his 
time in any occupation but that which the requisitions of the occasion 
demanded. Surrounded with books of all sorts ; extracting portions 
of each, and jumbling the several parts into a mass, which he could 
neither digest nor comprehend ; amusing himself with all kinds of 
musical instruments, and rejecting all the amusements they afforded ; 
increasing the confusion of his brain by repeated potations of any 
fluid which at the moment might be before him, appearing, even in 
this practice, to have no choice or predilection. 

«This man, reduced by his follies and his indolence to the 
drudgery of writing musical critiques for obscure publications, and 
delivering his opinions as the stipendiary oracle of a publisher of 
music, was, a few years before his death, received into the family of 
a M. Anati, who, having held a military commission under Murat, 
King of Naples, and left Italy after the death of his master, obtained 
the appointment of professor of foreign Janguages at the college of 
Winchester. Wade was employed by Anati to instruct his daughter 
in the science of thorough bass, counterpoint, &c., and for so doing 
received a handsome salary. He left London for Winchester to 
enter upon his duties by the railway train, unencumbered with luggage, 
and not overburdened with money, and arrived at his journey’s end 
shortly before the dinner hour of his employer. His external 
appearance was the contrary to a letter of recommendation ;_ his 
clothes were threadbare and dusty; his linen and face unwashed, 
and bilious. 

“The good nature of the host looked over these little aberrations 
from decorum, and on his informing him that he had inadvertently 
left London without his portmanteau, very kindly supplied him with 
a temporary outfit from his own wardrobe, including a garment 
indispensable to everybody but a Highlander. Thus equipped he 
made his appearance at the dinner-table, and though the ladies 
thought there was something odd in him, his conversation and his 
manners soon reconciled them to his company. 

“It cannot be said that during the twelvemonth that he remained 
in his new quarters he was very sedulous in the performance of the 
duty for which he was engaged. He, however, imparted valuable 
musical knowledge to his pupil.” 

Unhappily, the force of example operates on old as well as young, 
and Wade lured his host on to become a toper. ‘They sat up 
together half the night, and almost every night, drinking gin and 
water, and talking of ‘‘ man’s weak, helpless state.”’ At last the 
term of Wade’s engagement hastened to an end, and he did not 
relish the idea of returning to make shift for a livelihood, and to pay 
for his potations. So one evening, over the gin and water, he said | 
to his host, * By dad, Anati, it will be mighty uncomfortable for me 
to leave this house, so [’Jl e’en mak’ shift and marry your daughter, 
and stay here im secula seculorum.” 

This was too much for the proud Neapolitan, and leaping from 
the table, he rushed to a cupboard, produced two pistols, threw one 
at the music-master, and said, *‘’l’o death! for this insult! ”’ 

The musician, sobered instantly, instead of picking up the pistol 
offered him, scampered out of the room, fled the house, and returned 
on foot as fast as he could to London. 

From this time his downward progress was rapid, and he died in 
London, July 15, 1845. 

His song, “Meet Me by Moonlight Alone,” was sung by 
Vestris, and became vastly popular, as did also his duet, “I’ve 
Wandered in Dreams.”’ His song, ‘*Meet Me by Moonlight,” 
had the good fortune to be immortalised in the pages of Frazer’s 
Magazine for October 1834 by the witty Father Prout, who 
rendered it very happily in French. Wade was associated with 
Macfarren as arranger of the earlier issues of Mr. W. Chappell’s 
‘«‘ National English Airs.” 
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TBrougB Be Wood (p. 42).—By Horn, of whom some- 


thing has already been said. 


Tom WoWfing (p. 48).—Another of Incledon’s favourite 
songs. It is by Charles Dibdin, and was introduced by him into 
«The Oddities”? at the Lyceum Theatre, 1789. 

I have already given a sketch of poor Charles Incledon’s life, and 
I promised some anecdotes about him. Several capital stories of 
Incledon are in the Memoirs of Charles Mathews. 

The latter and Liston were one day in a shop in Bond Street, 
which was. full of perfumery, toys, and nicknacks, They had been 
looking at some amulets of a black composition on which was 
stamped the head of George III. in commemoration of the jubilee, 
when Incledon entered the shop. Liston at once pointed out these 
amulets, and gravely told the vocalist that they were throat lozenges. 
Incledon was very fond of trying all kinds of quack medicines, and 
he at once bought one of these objects, though it cost him half-a- 
Liston told him that the lozenge must be kept in his mouth 
all day, although it was as large asa locket or a brooch. Away 
went the singer, quite taken in, stuffing the amulet into his mouth. 

At night the greenroom party had been apprised of the jest, and 
agreed to assist in prolonging it. Incledon entered with his mouth 
distended with the lozenge, which he was still sucking, and assured 
the inquirers that it had done his voice great good. Mr. Kemble, 
who was present, advised the vocalist to complete the benefit by 
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keeping it in his mouth all night. 

« But my dear Mr. Kemble,” he replied, ‘it may choke me in 
my sleep.” 

“Oh no,” answered the great tragedian, ‘‘ Mrs. Incledon can 
attend to you in the night, and pull it out if she finds you struggling 
with it.’” 

Actually Incledon retired to bed sucking his amulet, and retained 
it in his mouth all night, but of course in consequence was unable to 
sleep. 

Meanwhile Liston or Mathews had contrived to insert in the next 
day’s paper a paragraph to the effect that Bonaparte, actuated by 
hatred against the English, had contrived a trinket in the form of a 
brooch, adorned with a miniature likeness of the king, which was 
impregnated with a subtle poison, that destroyed the coat of the 
throat and corroded the lungs, with the express object of getting it 
introduced into Great Britain so as to spoil the voices of the most 
eminent English singers. When Incledon read this paragraph he 
nearly fell seriously ill with fright, and the practical jokers were 
obliged to confess what they had done. Incledon was so good- 
natured that he at once forgave them. 

In 1812 Incledon and Mathews were united in an entertainment 
wherewith they travelled the provinces. At Leicester, Incledon 
was to appear as Steady in “The Quaker,”’ but finding no suitable 
set of garments in the theatrical wardrobe, he had the audacity to 
walk up to a respectable chemist in the town, who belonged to the 
Society of Friends, and ask him the loan of his hat, coat, breeches, 
and waistcoat for the evening. He had such a pleasant way that 
he actually got the old gentleman, to whom he was an absolute 
stranger, and who regarded all players as limbs of the devil, to fit 
him out with clothes for the evening performance. 

In his later years, when the taste in music was altered, and ran 
in the direction of ¢ Italianised humbug,”’ as Incledon called it, 
and sea-songs were less cared for, the vocalist considered himself 
neglected by the nobility, who had once patronised him, and he 
became soured against persons of rank. One day a friend happen- 
ing to quote some slighting remark on old English songs made by a 
nobleman, Incledon fired up and exclaimed, “ D all lords! ”’ 
then, suddenly, an idea crossed his brain that he had uttered an 
He solemnly removed his hat, and looking 





impious speech. 
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upwards with devout earnestness, added in a low, tremulous voice, 
“except the Lord of lords.” 

“Poor Incledon,” says Mrs. Mathews; “he had an expansive 
heart, but a defective education, and the example of early associa- 
tions had somewhat depraved his manner of discourse.” The 
evil of swearing upon all occasions was contracted by Incledon 
in early life, when a boy in the navy, it being also the vice of his 
day amongst people not highly bred, and, indeed, not altogether dis- 
dained in polite life. In later years, when such language became 
out of fashion, he was so confirmed in its use that he was not aware 
how offensive he was apt to be. 

He was very absent at times. During a journey with Mathews 
in a stage-coach, he had been greatly annoyed with wasps, and 
although the journey was one of forty miles, Incledon was convinced 
that the same insect had travelled with the coach for the purpose of 
annoying him. He would exclaim, ‘‘There’s that cursed wasp 
again! ”’ trying, with many imprecations, to destroy it. 

A grave, taciturn gentleman sitting opposite him in the coach, 
towards the end of the day, fell asleep. Incledon was still occupied 
in evading the wasp, when, to his delight, it settled on the nose of 
the sleeper. Incledon at once sprang up and struck with his fist on 
the insect, crying out, «Ha! d you, I’ve done for you now!”’ 
It may be imagined what effect this outrage had upon the unfor- 
tunate recipient, and it required all Incledon’s asseverations, and 
some additional oaths, to convince the stranger that he had not 
really intended to do for him. 

Mrs. Mathews says: “As a man of extraordinary vocal talent, 
he had been admired and petted, and his nature being self-indul- 
gent, vain, and weak, he often acted as if he disregarded every- 
thing but his own wishes. In this he did himself an injustice, for 
he was a kind and liberal man, but he lived like a child all his life, 
and had been so spoiled by everybody about him, that his mind, by 
nature feeble, had no scope for enlargement. His character, in fact, 
never grew up, and he was as much a boy at sixty as at sixteen.” 


The Roast Beef of Hf Engfand (p. 50).—A famous 


song by Richard Leveridge, of whom an account has already been 
given. He was born in 1670, and died in great poverty in 1758. 
His voice remained unimpaired so long, that in 1730, when sixty 
years old, he offered, for a wager of a hundred guineas, to sing a 
bass song against any man in England. In 1727 he published his 
songs, with the music, in two small 8vo vols. Fielding has a 
song in his comedy of “ Don Quixote in England,” which appeared 
in 1733, that begins with the same verse as does Leveridge’s, but 
has a second which is different; and this was sung to the air 
of “The Queen’s Old Courtier.”? Leveridge’s song appears in 
Walsh’s “ British Musical Miscellany,” 1730, and ** The Universal 
Musician,” circ. 1750. It appears also on an early undated half- 
sheet. Hogarth’s famous picture of ‘*O the Roast Beef of Old 
England, or the Gate of Calais,’”’ is the result of an expedition to 
Calais in 1747. The original picture was painted for Lord Charle- 
mont. Soon after it was finished it accidentally fell, and a nail ran 
through the cross on the top of the gate. Hogarth endeavoured in 
vain to mend it with the same colour, so as to conceal the blemish ; 
he therefore introduced a starved crow, looking down on the roast 
beef, and thus effectually covered the defect. The crow does not 
appear in the engravings of the picture. ‘The artist was arrested 
whilst sketching the gate, and he was conducted before the Com- 
mandant, who overhauled both him and his sketches, but as he 
found only caricatures, and no drawings that showed he had been 
observing and planning the fortifications, he dismissed Hogarth, but 
ordered him back to his ship. In the picture he has represented 
himself in the corner making the sketch, and on his shoulder appears 
the hand of the musketeer who arrested him. 
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Many songs have been written to Leveridge’s tune, one in praise 
of old English beer, and several anti-Jacobite songs; also one on the 
fable of «The Frog and the Ox,” written by Hogarth’s friend, 
Theophilus Forest, introduced into a metrical composition that 
describes Hogarth’s picture :— 


“* With lanthorn jaws and meagre cut, 
See how the half-starved Frenchmen strut, 
And call us English dogs. 
But soon we'll teach these bragging foes 
That Beef and Beer give heavier blows 
Than wine and roasted frogs.” 


In 1738 a French company was announced to give a series 
of performances at the Haymarket Theatre, “under distinguished 
patronage.” 

As it was publicly threatened that the performance would be 
violently interfered with, a detachment of soldiers was ordered to the 
Haymarket, and one of the Westminster magistrates, Justice Deveil, 
took a seat in the pit as representative of law and order. Nothing 
so exasperated John Bull in those days as to flourish the French 
flag before his eyes, for he was nothing if not national. As soon as 
possible after the doors were opened, the house was crammed from 
floor to ceiling, and the audience sounded the note of hostility by 
thundering in chorus Leveridge’s ‘* Roast Beef of Old England.” 
When the curtain rose, the actors were discovered standing between 
two files of Grenadier Guards, the soldiers with fixed bayonets, and 
resting upon their firelocks. A roar of indignation greeted this 
sight ; the whole pit rose, and turning to the Justice, demanded the 
withdrawal of the military. He was intimidated, and gave the order 
required. But the actors had no sooner opened their mouths than 
there rose a storm of cat-calls, hisses, howls, and snatches of * The 
Roast Beef of Old England; ”’ and shouts were heard demanding 
how a parcel of French rascals dared come on English stages and 
oust our native performers. 

In vain did the Justice endeavour to obtain order. The actors, 
unable to make their voices heard, ranged themselves for a dance; 
then from all parts of the house rained a hailstorm of peas, covering 
the stage and rendering dancing impossible. Justice Deveil shouted 
for a candle to read the Riot Act, and threatened to recall the 
military. This made the disturbance, if possible, greater. The 
French and Spanish ambassadors and their wives and suite, and 
other aristocratic patrons, escaped from the house, and the manage- 
ment lowered the curtain. By degrees the rioters dispersed, still 
roaring out snatches of their favourite song. “And,” says a 
contemporary writer, ‘no battle gained by Marlborough ever 
elicited more frantic enthusiasm than did this victory over foreign 
actors.” 


Sfp, Sfe. ve Base Hours (p. 52).—A song by Eccles, 


a composer most unjustly neglected. He belongs to Purcell’s 
school, and is only second to that great master. This was one of 
Mrs. Bracegirdle’s songs. In the original there is but a single verse. 
Two more have been added. 


Ofd Bream (p- 54).—This curious air was taken down from 
Wilham Andrews, a fiddler at Sheepstor, on the edge of Dartmoor. 
I made two visits to the old man, one in 1890 with Mr. Sheppard, 
when we failed to extract much from him. I went again in 1892 
with Mr. Bussell, and then his shyness was broken down, and we 
spent two hours with him, noting down his old airs. We might 
have got more, but the Rector most kindly came in and insisted on 


our going to tea with him. We could not refuse, and then had to 
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hasten to catch our train to return, and as we passed, more than an 
hour after having left the old man, we heard him still fiddling. 
His memory was stored with old airs. As he told me, in ancient 
days when there were dances in the farm-houses, all the young folk 
sang as they danced, and the “burden” or refrain served to mark 
the turns in the dance. Unhappily, he could not recall much of the 
words of the ballads thus sung. As he told me, he “ minded his 
viddle more than them zingers ;”’ consequently we could obtain the 
words in a fragmentary condition—rarely more than the first verse. 
The poor old fellow died last autumn, and there is an end to his 
music on earth. ‘Old Adam”’ was one of the songs of which he 
could recall but a scrap of words, and I have therefore been com- 
pelled to write new verses, following as far as I could the idea of the 
ancient song. The air is peculiar in character, and the metre 
unusual. One would like to know what was the dance performed 
to it. 





When Matstes (pied (p- 56).—Shakespeare’s delightful 
song in “ Love’s Labour’s Lost,”’ with the music by Arne, and 
worthy of the words; higher praise could not be given. 


LoSe Lies Bleeding (p- 58).—An old English air, once 
very popular, contained in every copy of the “Dancing Master” 
from and after 1686; in Walsh’s “ Dancing Master”’ in “ Pills to 
Purge Melancholy.” A sort of parody on the song is ‘* Law Lies 
Bleeding,”’ and begins :— 


“Lay by your pleading, Law lies a-bleeding ; 
Burn all your studies, and throw away your reading.” 


The original words are found in “* Merry Drollery Complete,” 1661 
and 1670, but, according to Mr. Ebsworth, are before 1658 and 
after 16483; but there ‘* Love Lies a-Bleeding”’ is said to be in 
imitation of “ Law Lies a- Bleeding,” which is probably an inversion 
of the fact. The tune is also called ‘The Cyclops.” I have 
ventured in this instance to give a set of fresh words to the tune. 

The original song is in ten stanzas. Of these I give the first two 
and last as. a sample. Till Mr. Ebsworth reprinted Merry 
Drollery Complete,’ it was supposed that the words of this air 
were lost :— 

1 


“Lay by your pleading, 

Love lies bleeding. 

Burn all your Poetry, and throw away your reading. 
Piety is painted, 
And Truth is tainted. 

Love is a reprobate, and Schism now is sainted. 
The Throne Love doth sit on 
We dayle do spit on ; 

It was not thus, I wis, when Betty rul’d in Britain ; 
But Friendship hath faultered, 
Love’s altars are altered, 

And he that is the cause, I would his neck were halter’d. 


‘* When Love did nourish, 

England did flourish, 

Till holy hate came in, and made us all so currish. 
Now every widgeon 
Talks of Religion, 

And doth as little good as Mahomet and his pidgeon. 
Each coxcombe is suiting 
His words for confuting, 

But heaven is sooner gain’d by suffering than disputing. 
True friendship we smother, 
And strike at our Brother, 

Apostles never went to God by killing one another, 
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“Then let the Graces 
Crown our embraces, 
And let us settle all things in their proper places. 
Lest persecution 
Cause dissolution, 
Let all purloyned wealth be made a restitution. 
For though now it tickles, 
*T will turn all to prickles ; 
Then let’s live in peace, and turn our Swords to sickles. 
When Woah’s Dove was sent out, 
Then God’s Pardon went out : 
They that would have it so, I hope will say Amen to it.” 


Mo, mp Loe, Ao (p. 60).—A song from “Of Age 
To-morrow,” a musical entertainment by Thomas Dibdin, based on 
one of Kotzebue’s pieces. Michael Kelly wrote the music. It 
was acted with great success at Drury Lane in 1799. ‘Tom Dibdin 
says in his Memoirs: ‘I wrote this farce to oblige Mr. Bannister. 
As I was bond fide in the employ of Mr. Harris at this time, I took 
no remuneration for that simple and successful piece, except three 
drawings, presented me by Mr. B. The farce was of German 
origin, and imported in that language by Mr. Papendick, one of his 
late Majesty’s pages, who offered it to Mr. Harris. Mr. Harris 
declined it, and I was permitted to put it into its present form with- 
out being named as the author.” 

Keily says in his Recollections: ‘This farce was, and is, a 
great favourite; nothing could be more perfect than the acting and 
singing of Mrs. Charles Kemble, then Miss Decamp; by those 
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who had the pleasure of witnessing it, I think it impossible it can 
ever be forgotten. ‘This piece was very productive to the treasury, 
at little or no expense. In it there was a ballad, written by Mr. 
M. G. Lewis, and composed by myself, which was sung by Miss 
Decamp, entitled ‘No, my Love, No.’ I believe I may say it was 
the most popular ‘song of the day; it was not alone to be found 
upon every pianoforte, but also to be heard in every street, for it 
was a great favourite with the ballad-singers.”’ 

This song was sung to me by the daughter of a taverner in a 
little village inn in Cornwall, so that it may be said still to hold its 


Own. 


The story of the origin of the successful play, “Of Age To- 
morrow,” is told in the memoirs of John Bannister :—* Kotzebue, 
having written a farce, which he fancied might succeed in England 
as well as in Germany, forwarded it to his friend Mr. Papendick, 
one of her Majesty’s pages, who made a translation and tendered it 
to Mr. Harris, by whom it was refused. He had also shown it to 
Bannister, who thought the incidents and situations might be pro- 
duced with effect, and, accompanied by Kelly, went to Windsor, 
where they soon made an arrangement with Mr. Papendick, and 
acquired his right in the piece. At the request of Bannister, Tom 
Dibdin wrote the dialogue anew, and added some songs; and one 
was contributed by Lewis. It was brought out (1st February) as 
‘Of Age To-morrow’ with complete success. Miss De Camp 
supported it by her admirable acting, and by the exquisite style in 
which she sang the songs, particularly that of Lewis, ‘O No, my 
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Love, No,’ which immediately became a favourite with all classes. 
‘Of Age To-morrow’ was performed thirty-six times, and pro- 
duced ample profit to Bannister, and to Kelly, who shared in the 
adventure and composed the music.” 


(pretty qeist of t8e MigBbE (p. 62).—The words of this 
~ G. 


song are by T. Moncrieff, and were set to an adaptation of 
the Copenhagen Waltz, the date of which is 1801. But the air we 
give was as sung by Mr. Waylett, possibly by Alexander Lee, though 
Mrs. Waylett is generally credited with having composed it. It 
was published as hers anyhow. 

Mrs. Waylett gave popularity to the song. It was sung by her 
in 1835. She was a daughter of Cook, an upholsterer in Bath, 
and born February 7, 1800. She was placed under Loder for her 
musical education. She married a very wretched actor, Waylett, 
17th November 1819, who appeared as Richard III. on the 
Birmingham stage in 1821. The uproar occasioned by his bad 
acting rose to such an extent at the end of the third act, that the 
manager had to appear and entreat the audience to defer judgment 
till the end of the performance. Immediately after Richard had 
been killed, the manager stepped before the curtain and_ said, 
‘Ladies and gentlemen, now you may pronounce your verdict on 
the departed Richard.’? Whereupon a stentorian voice from the 
pit shouted, “ Justifiable homicide.” 

Mrs. Waylett was called the “Queen of Ballad Singers.”” The 
story has already been told of her marriage with Alexander Lee, 
and of her death. 


D Mo, We MeBer Mention Ber (p. 66).—The story 
of the origin of this song is as follows:—Thomas Haynes Bayly, 


of whose life an outline has already been given, was at Oxford a 
student at St. Mary’s Hall. He one day received a letter from a 
young lady at Bath, whom he knew very slightly indeed, entreating 
him to excuse the liberty she took in addressing him, but pleading 
in excuse her great anxiety about her brother, a fellow-student of 
Bayly, who was unwell, and she feared lest he should be suffering 
from incipient consumption, which had proved fatal to several members 
of his family. From him she had not received satisfactory accounts, 
and she had therefore assumed the liberty of writing to Mr. Bayly 
to entreat him to see her brother and tell her his candid opinion of 
the young man’s case. This led to a correspondence between the 
poet and the young lady. He visited the invalid, who became very 
ill, and Bayly watched over him, sat with him, and was with him 
when he died. 

On returning to Bath he was overwhelmed with thanks by the 
bereaved family for his attention, and invited constantly by the afflicted 
parents to fill the vacant seat at their table. He did his best to 
comfort the sorrowing sister, and as “ pity is akin to love,” it is not 
surprising that he fell in love with her, and soon proposed. The 
young lady had nothing of her own, and Haynes Bayly was entirely 
dependent on his father; consequently it was not possible for the 
young couple to be married. ‘They parted never to meet again. 
The young lady was not so broken-hearted as to refuse an offer 
from a suitor in better circumstances, and she soon became the wife 
of another. This preyed upon Bayly’s spirits, and for some time 
he was very melancholy. He was sent, to divert his thoughts, to 
Scotland, but without much effect at first. It was with thoughts 
dwelling on his disappointment that he wrote the songs, “O No, 
we Never Mention her,’’ and * May thy Lot in Life be Happy.” 

Sir Henry Bishop set the first to music; the second was set by 
C2 Eiorn: 

During the year spent in Scotland Bayly wrote his volume of 
« Songs to Rosa,”’ in which his feelings at his loss find expression 


as well. One of these is— 
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“Ves, we will meet as the coldest have met— 
Yes, we will part with no sigh of regret ; 
Oh! if those eyes dare to look upon me, 
Why should I shrink from a meeting with thee ? 


Come with the smile of a saint on thy brow, 
Come with the friends who are dear to thee now ; 
If in my soul lurks no thought of deceit, 

Say, is it I that should blush when we met?” 


| Speatt of TBee (p. 68).—A song by Maria B. Hawes, 
daughter of William Hawes, for some time director of the music at 
the English Opera, Lyczeum ; and it was under his direction and at 
his instance that Weber’s ‘* Der Freischutz”’ was first performed in 
England, July 24, 1824, an event that forms an epoch in the history 
of the opera in this country. Maria Billington Hawes, afterwards 
Mrs. Merest, for some time was known as a fine contralto singer ; 
she was the composer of pleasing ballads. 


GBake, S eet Loe (p- 71).—Some account of Dow- 


land has already been given, under the heading of his song, ‘¢ Now, 
O Now, we Needs Must Part.”? The composition * Awake, Sweet 
Love,” is actually a madrigal; we give ithere asa song. Dowland 
published «The First Booke of Songes or Ayres” in 1595, and 
the second in 1600. Dr. Crotch included «¢ Awake, Sweet Love,”’ 
in his collection of specimens of old music. 


Eateb Quofem (p- 74).—A favourite song from the ballad 
opera of “The Review, or the Wags of Windsor,” by George 
Colman the younger. It was performed at the Haymarket in 1801. 
Fawcet enacted the part of the Parish Clerk, and sang the song of 
«Caleb Quotem,” which was composed by William Shield, although 
the opera was entrusted to Dr. Arnold to set. Fawcet was the son 
of an actor, but his father was unwilling that his son should take to 
the boards, and so bound him apprentice to a linen-draper in London. 
However, he ran away and joined a strolling company. He came 
out as Caleb in “He would be a Soldier;”’ he performed the 
part of Falstaff, and in “The Review”? gained great favour with 
the song we now give. Miss De Camp sang in the same piece as the 
“¢ Spruce little Drummer- Boy.” 

The song has been slightly curtailed by us. 


Wusidora (p. 80).—A song by Dr. Croft. William Croft 
was a native of Warwickshire. He was born in 1677, and was 
trained under Dr. Blow. In 1700 he was admitted Gentleman 
Extraordinary of the Chapel Royal; in 1707, upon the decease of 
Jeremiah Clarke, he was appointed assistant organist to Dr. Blow ; 
upon whose death, in 1708, he obtained his place. In 1715 he 
obtained his degree of Doctor of Music, and died in 1727. In the 
earlier part of his career Croft composed for the theatre, and pro- 
duced the accidental music for ‘Courtship a la Mode,” 1700; 
««The Funeral,” 1702 ; “ The Twin Rivals,” 1703; and “ The 
Dying Loves,’ 1704. ‘Musidora’”’ was inserted in the fifth 
volume of ** The Musical Miscellany” of Watts, 1731. 


Dear Loe, regard mp Grief (p. 84).—The ballad is 
very ancient. It is “The Noble Lord’s Cruelty, or a Pattern of 


True Love,” and occurs in the Roxburghe Collection. _It has been 
reprinted in Mr. Ebsworth’s edition, vi. 681-3. Its date is before 
1624. The tune to which it was set then was ‘ Daintie, Come 
Thouto Me.” Of this, one version is given by Mr. Chappell in his 
“Popular Music of the Olden Time,” p. 517 of the original edition. 
It is the tune to which the ‘ Ballad of Whittington”’ was sung, and 
goes also by the name of ‘ Whittington’s Bells.” The ballad of 
««Daintie, Come Thou to Me,” beginning “ Wilt thou forsake me 
thus, and leave me in misery ?”’ was reprinted in the first volume ot 
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the “* Roxburghe Ballads,” p. 629. Another name for the air was 
“Ned Smith.” 

The tune here given is not that of ¢¢ Daintie, Come Thou to Me,”’ 
but one taken down at Exbourne from a labouring-man, on the same 
evening on which “ The Torrington Ringers” was noted. The air 
is very curious and ancient, and seems to date from the Tudor 
period. In the original ballad there are far too many stanzas to be 


used. 


TBe Sform (p- 86).—The words by George Alexander 
Stevens were introduced into a marine medley, and published by 
him in “’T’he Muses’ Delight” in 1754, and again in his “¢ Songs, 
Comic and Satyrical,’’ in 1772. The song has been somewhat 
amplified since composed by Stevens, and it became a favourite with 
Incledon. ‘The air that Stevens adopted for it is that of an old 
sea-song, ‘Come and Listen to my Ditty,’? which is found in 
Walsh’s ‘ British Musical Miscellany,” 1730. The same is used 
in the ballad operas of ** Robin Hood,” 1730, and “ Silvia,” 1731, 
where it is called “*« How Happy are Young Lovers.’ Glover’s 
ballad of “ Hosier’s Ghost ”? was sung to the same air. 

Incledon was wont to tell a story relative to the effect that he 
produced with this song upon Mrs. Siddons :—*‘ She paid me one 
of the finest compliments I ever received. I sang ‘The Storm’ 
after dinner ; she cried and sobbed like a child. T'aking both my 
hands, she said, ¢ All that I and my brother ever did is nothing 
to the effect you produce.’”’ ‘I remember,”’ says William Rob- 
son, in The Old Playgoer, “when the élite of taste and science and 
literature were assembled to pay the well-deserved compliment of a 
dinner to John Kemble, and to present him with a handsome piece of 
plate on his retirement, Incledon sang, when requested, his best song, 
‘The Storm.’ The effect was sublime, the silence holy, the feeling 
intense, and while T'alma was recovering from his astonishment, 
Kemble placed his hand on the arm of the great French actor, and 
said, in an agitated, emphatic, and proud tone, ‘ That is an English 
singer.’ ”’ 

“When Rauzzini heard Incledon at Bath rolling his voice 
grandly up like a surge of the sea, till, touching the top note, it died 
away in sweetness, he exclaimed in rapture, ‘ Corpo di Dio! it was 
very lucky there was some roof above, or you would be heard by the 
angels in heaven and make them jealous.’”’? (Barker Baker, “The 
London Stage’’). 


Teff Me Were is Fancy Bred (p. 88.)—The words by 
Shakespeare, and taken from “The Merchant of Venice.”” Fancy 


in Shakespeare and the dramatists and poets of his age is but another 
word for love. The music by Sir J. Stevenson. 

Mrs. Waylett was singing this song at Dublin, when a baker 
among the “ gods,”’ considering this question addressed to him, or 
that the opportunity for advertisement of his shop was not to be 
passed by, roared from the gallery—*‘The best fancy bread is to 
be had at Lynch’s shop in Exchequer Street ; the best in Dublin— 
devil a better anywhere else.”’ 

As written by Sir John Stevenson, the duet was for treble and 
bass, but was arranged by Bishop for two sopranos, as treble and 
bass were voices too far apart to make the duet really effective, and 
3ishop’s recast is generally accepted. 


TGe Lawe of Bafdock QNiff (p. 94).—The song was one 


of those made popular by the singing of Beard, who had his musical 
education in the Chapel Royal under Bernard Gates. His name 
first appears in the dramatis persone of Handel’s operas, performed 
at Covent Garden in 1736. He became a great favourite of the 
town, by his style of singing Galliard’s hunting-song, ‘¢ With Early 
Horn.”’ His voice was a rich tenor; he was a thoroughly worthy, 
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respectable man, and he married the only daughter of the Earl of 
Waldegrave,* and lived very happily with her for fourteen years 
till her death. His second wife was the daughter of Rich, then 
patentee of Covent Garden Theatre, at whose death Beard, in right 
of his wife, became one of the proprietors of the theatre ; but he sold 
his share and retired from the stage. 

The song “The Lass of Baldock Mill’? appears in The 
London Magazine for May 1753, as “sung by Mr. Beard,” so 
also in “Clio and Euterpe,” where it is the first song in the second 
volume, 1759. I have not seen the words attributed to any author. 

The melody is the composition of Michael Christopher Festing, 
one of two sons left orphans by their father, Count Festing, who 
fell in the battle of Héchstadt, where he was aid-de-camp to 
Prince Eugene. Marlborough took a fancy to the boys and brought 
them to England, and they were educated at his charge, and were 
much about Queen Anne’s Court. The orders worn by Count 
Festing on the field of battle are in the possession of his descendant, 
Henry Festing, Esq. of Bois Hall, Surrey. Michael Christopher 
was a pupil of Geminiani, and was a skilful violinist. On the 
opening of Ranelagh Gardens in 1742, he was appointed director 
of the music, as well as leader of the band. 

To Festing appertains the principal merit of establishing the fund 
for the support of decayed musicians and their families. This society 
took its rise in the year 1738 from the following occurrence :— 
Festing, being one day seated at the window of the Orange coffee- 
house, at the corner of the Haymarket, noticed an intelligent- 
looking boy driving an ass and selling brick-dust. He was in rags. 
Something induced Festing to descend and speak to him, when he 
learned that he was the son of an unfortunate musician. Struck with 
pity at the thought that this poor lad in distressing poverty should 
be the child of a brother professional, Festing determined to attempt 
something for the child’s support. He consulted Dr. Maurice 
Green, whose son had married his daughter, and these worthy 
men together established a fund for the support of decayed musi- 
cians and their families. 

Michael Christopher Festing’s brother John was an oboist and 
teacher of the flute, and died in 1772. Michael Christopher died 
in 1752. ; 


TBe Gaffant Satfor (p. 96).—This song can be traced 


back to about 1770, when it appears in half-sheet with music ; it 
also occurs in several collections of songs. It is found in Calliope, 
1788. The war referred to is that of 1756-9, when the French 
made preparations to invade England. As in the original there are 
but four lines, and each piece is sung twice, I have added two to 
each verse. 


Torrington Ringers (p. ror).—One example out of an 
entire class of songs belonging to Bell-ringing. I have taken down 


a great many of them, of various qualities. One, especially good, 
was given in “Songs of the West.”? That now inserted in 
“English Minstrelsie”? was procured from an old ringer at Ex- 
bourne, near Hatherleigh. Mr. Bussell had invited some singers to 
meet me one evening, and this was one of the songs produced. I 
wrote to the Rector of Black Torrington relative to the names 
introduced into the song, and his answer was: “ Yesterday I had 
my yearly dinner to the old people of the parish, when we had a long 
talk relative to the song you sent me. About fifty years ago there 
was a blacksmith, a ringer ; his name was John Wait. The doctor 
in 1877 was called Tapley. I can find no record of the names of 
Turner or Sweet in the registers.”” With regard to another song of 


* Tarriet, only daughter of James, first Earl of Waldegrave, was married 
first to Lord Edward Herbert ; it was as a widow that she ran away with 
Beard, 
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Bell-ringing relative to Egloshayle in Cornwall, I was able to dis- 
cover and fix the date of all the ringers named; but in this instance 
the air of the song was several centuries earlicr than their date. It 
was, in fact, an archaic tune of Henry VII.’s reign. 


S¥Keet are Be CBarms of Her J Lo¥e (p. 104).— 
The air is employed in “*The Fashionable Lady,” 1730, as a 


dialogue between four voices, “Spare, O Spare the Hum’rous 
Sage.” The same air occurs in “The Village Opera,’ 1729, for 
a song, “Oh! Tell us, Cupid, Heaw’nly Boy.’? The original 
words are found in “The Hive,” 1724, vol. i. p. 122, in seven 
stanzas, and were the composition of Barton Booth. 
them in his “Collection of English Songs.” 

Barton Booth, born in 1681, was the youngest son of a Lanca- 
shire squire. He was educated at Westminster School, but took to 
the stage, and made his first appearance in Smock Alley Theatre, 
Dublin, 1698. His first appearance in London was in 1700. In 
1704 he married the daughter of Sir William Barkham, Bart., of 
Norfolk ; she died in 1710, and nine years later he married Hester 
Santlow, the dancer, to whom he was passionately attached, and in 
whose virtue he was a firm believer, although scandal declared that 
she had lived under the protection of the Duke of Marlborough, and 
after that, of Secretary Craggs. Booth died in 1733. He was the 
author of “ The Death of Dido,” a masque, 1716, and some poems 
of no extraordinary merit, but not without grace. 

The air was composed by Leveridge. 


Ritson prints 


Brutus (p. 106).—A cantata, the words by W. Smith, of St. 
Peter’s College, Cambridge, and the music by William Beale. 

Beale was a Cornishman, born at Landrake on New Year’s Day, 
1784, and was brought up as a chorister of Westminster Abbey, 
under Dr. Arnold and Robert Cooke. In 1813 he gained the 
prize cup given by the Madrigal Society, having won it by his 
madrigal ‘“ Awake, sweet Muse.”? In 1820 he published a 
collection of his glees and madrigals. Among his songs none 
was so favoured by amateurs as “ Brutus.’? Beale died in London 
in 1854. 


Hares in the Hfd Pfantation (p. 110).—A folk-song, 


one of the favourite series of poaching ditties. It comes from York- 
shire, and was published by Mr. F. Kidson in his “Traditional 
Tunes.” We have ventured to add a slight chorus, to impart 
some briskness to the song, and to slightly vary the notes to ‘“‘away 
in the old plantation; ’’? as Mr. Kidson gives it, it is f, a, bd, c. 
There are a good many verses in the original of no great value. 
I have added a conclusion, which is lacking in the song as 
taken down. 


Eease pour Sunning (p. 112).—This is a song, the music 
of which is supposed to have been composed for “The Beggars’ 
Opera,” but, if so, by whom is utterly unknown. It is, however, 
possible that it was an old tune that Gay used, without knowing 
what were the words that had originally been sung to it. There 
are half-sheet songs to the same tune, such as “¢Charming Billy,” 
that commences ** When the hills and lofty mountains;’’ but we 
cannot say that these are earlier than “ The Beggars’ Opera.” 

John Parry, in 1833, touched up the air, as he touched up * The 
Women all tell me I’m False to my Lass,’ and set to it Welsh 
words, *‘ Ilwyn-on,” or “The Ash Grove.” It had already appeared 
in the ** Bardic Museum ”’ of Edward Jones, 1802, who called it after 
the name of his own house, Llwynn-onn, near Wrexham. Jones’ 
version is a reminiscence, but one not very accurate, of ‘Cease your 
Funning,”’ and is probably due to Mr. Jones himself, as it is not 


contained in earlier collections of Welsh music. From ‘The 


Beggars’ Opera” the air was imported into “‘The Fashionable 
Lady,” 1730, where to it is set the 30th song :— 
“Tdle creature ! 
Form and feature 
Give thy anxious soul its pain ; 
Pretty faces, 
Modish graces, 
O’er thy conquered reason reign.” 
The song, ‘Cease your Funning,’’ has, in the play, but one 
stanza, I have added a second. 


&! WMotBer, a Hoop (p. 1 14).—There are two versions of 
this old English song—one as a solo, the other as a duet. The 
latter is entitled « A Dialogue between Miss Molly and her Mother 
about a Hoop.”’ It consists of ten stanzas, of which Mr. Chappell 
has extracted four for his “* Popular Music of the Olden Time.” 

In some broadsides with the music the air is attributed to one 
Brailsford, who composed songs about 1728, at which date he con- 
tributed one to Cibber’s play of “* Love in a Riddle.”’ On an early 
engraved half-sheet music, however, the air is attributed to Nicolas 
Nemo, a London organist. 

Hoops came into fashion about 1711, which is the date of the song. 

The air became popular, and Cibber wrote to it the song of 
«What Woman could. Do, I have Tried, to be Free,”’ for his ballad 
opera of “ Love ina Riddle,” 1729. In “The Livery Rake,” 1733 
it has a song set to it beginning, «« When woman once gets a man in 
her head.”’ Another song is set to it in “ Damon and Phillida,” 1734. 

The original words concern the fashion of wearing hoops; the 
daughter urges her mother to get her one, and to this the mother 


raises objections. ‘The best verse is this :— 


“ Pray hear me, dear mother, what I have been taught, 
Nine men and nine women o’erset in a boat ; 
The men were all drown’d, but the women did float, 
And by the help of their hoops they all safely got out.” 


I have thought it advisable to rewrite the song in three stanzas. 


TBe WMNiffer’s Wedding (p- 116).—In 1751 the successful 


pantomime of “ Harlequin Ranger’ was produced at Drury Lane. 
The words were by Henry Woodward. Woodward was a tallow- 
chandler’s son in Southwark, and he was born in 1717, and educated 
at Merchant Taylors’ School. His father intended him to continue 
in the business, but an accident diverted the current of his life. On 
account of the extraordinary run of the “ Beggars’ Opera,”’ Rich, 
the manager of the Theatre Royal in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, was en- 
couraged to represent it by children. Into this Lilliputian company 
young Woodward, at the age of fourteen, was drawn, and he per- 
formed the part of Peachum with great success, and was so caught 
with the stage fever that he got himself bound apprentice to Rich. 
He played at first inferior characters, till he arrived at that of 
Harlequin, which was the summit of his ambition. However, he 
did not remain stationary when he had attained the spangles and 
motley and bat of Harlequin, but proceeded to act in parts that 
required some ability, and he did this with considerable applause. 
In 1747 Mr. Sheridan, manager of Smock Alley Theatre, Dublin, 
engaged him at a salary of £500 to perform the ensuing winter. 
In this engagement Woodward was articled as a comedian and 
harlequin. On his return to England he was at once engaged by 
Garrick for Drury Lane. After some years Woodward had saved 
over £6000, and then he was ambitious to become a manager. 
For this purpose he joined with Barry, who was at this time at 
Covent Garden, in an attempt to oppose Sheridan in Dublin. For 
this purpose a new house was erected by them in Crow Street, and 
on the 22nd October 1753 they opened it with the comedy of 
«She Would, and She Would Not,” to a very thin audience. The 
second night was the “ Beggars’ Opera,” and the take was but £20. 
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The managers now quarrelled, and Woodward withdrew his share, 
on getting security to be paid his original outlay in yearly instalments. 

During his residence in Dublin a ludicrous circumstance happened. 
He lodged immediately opposite the Parliament House, in College 
Green. One day a riot broke out, and the Parliament House was 
beset by the rabble in order to prevent the passing of an unpopular 
Bill. The ringleaders arrested the representatives, and resolved to 
make them swear to oppose the measure. ‘They made a rush for 
Woodward’s house, and shouted to him to throw them down a 
Bible. As it happened, there was none in the house, but Woodward 
picked up a Shakespeare and cast it down to the crowd, and the igno- 
rant rioters at once proceeded to swear the members on this volume, 
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London about 1696, and received his musical education as a chorister 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. In 1716 he obtained the appointment of 
organist of St. Dunstan’s-in-the- West, Fleet Street, and on the death 
of Daniel Purcell, in 1717, was chosen organist of St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn. In 1718 he became organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and in 
1727, 0n the death of Dr. Croft, organist and composer to the Chapel- 
Royal. He succeeded the excellent John Eccles in 1735 as Master 
of the King’s Band. He died in 1755, leaving an only daughter, 
married to the Rey. Michael Festing, son of the German violinist, 
who had for some time conducted the Vauxhall concerts. A portrait 
of Dr. Green, by an unknown artist, is in the possession of his 


descendant, Henry Festing, Esq. of Bois Hall, Addleston. By 





DOCTOR MAURICE GREEN, 


Woodward died in 1777, and left the interest of his fortune, 
which amounted to £6000, to Miss Bellamy, the actress, with 
whom he had lived in close friendship for some time before his death. 

The song of ‘ Ralph of the Mill,’ which occurs in “ Harlequin 
Ranger,” became very popular. The air was probably already fami- 
liar, and the words were pleasant. The name of the composer is not 
given. It is found in “ Apollo’s Cabinet,” 1757; in ‘Clio and 
Euterpe,’ 1758 3 and in the London Magazine for February 1752, 
and is found in half-sheet engraved songs. 


Sore ait LoBed a Gaffant Seaman (p. 118).— 


Doctor uurice Green, the composer of this song, was born in 


his kind permission we are enabled to give an engraving of this 
beautiful picture. A second portrait by Hayman is possessed by 
C. T. Johnson, Esq., 1 Alwyne Place, Canonbury. 

The song “Fair Sally Loved a Gallant Seaman”? is attributed 
in some books to Mr. Percy. ‘This is not Bishop Percy, who was 
born in 1728, but John Percy, of whom something shall be said later 
on. Percy published the song with his own air to it, but this did 
not take; and Green wrote to it.the delightful melody we give, and 
”? with the public. The song appears in 
“ Calliope,” vol. i., in 1739, and in “The Universal Harmony,” 


which at once ‘* caught on 


17453 in “Apollo’s Banquet,” 17575 and it appears on half-sheets 
of about 1740, 
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THE DEEP DEEP SEA. 


C. HORN. (W. H.H.) 


Words by MTS GEORGE SHARPE. 
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Music by H. RUSSELL, 
(W. H.H.) 


Words by C. MACKAY. 
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But a sudden change came oer his head, 
Ere the setting of the sun, 

And Tubal Cain was filled with pain, 
For the evil he had done; 

He saw that men with rage and hate 
Made war upon their kind, 

And the land was red with the blood they shed 
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Or skill of mine should plan 
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To slay their fellow- man. 
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And bared his strong right arm for work 
While the quick flame mounted high. 

And he sang, Hurra! for my handiwork, 
And the red sparks lit the air; 
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Her golden hair in ringlets fair, 
Her eyes like diamonds shining, 
Her slender waist, her carriage chaste, 
May leave the swan repining. 
Ye gods above! oh, hear my prayer, 
To my beauteous fair to bind me, 
And send me safely back again 
To the girl I left behind me. 
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The bee shall honey taste no more, 
The dove become a ranger, 
The falling waters cease to roar, 
Ere I shall seek to change her, 
The vows we register’d above 
Shall ever cheer and bind me 
In constancy to her I love, 
To the girl I left behind me. 


HEART OF OAK. 


Words by D. GARRICK. D? BOYCE. (W. H. H) 


With energy. 
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Still Briton shall triumph, her ships plough the sea, 


Her standard be Justice, her watch word Be free; 

Then cheer up my lads, with one heart let us sing, 

Our Soldiers, our Sailors, our Statesmen, our King. 
Heart of Oak &c. 
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WITH LOWLY SUIT AND PLAINTIVE DITTY. 


Words by JAMES COBB. STORACE. (W. H. H.) 
Slowly and with expression. 
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CELEBRATE THIS FESTIVAL. 
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THE ROSE THAT WEEPS. 


W. HORSLEY 
(W. H.H) 


Larghetto. 
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IN THIS OLD GHAIR MY PATHER sa 


Words by EDWARD FITZBALL. M. W. BALFE. (W. H. H.) 


Larghetto melancolico. 
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MEET ME BY MOONLIGHT ALONE. 


J. A. WADE. (W. H.H) 


Allegretto grazioso. 
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THROUGH THE WOOD. 


Words by Music by 
W. H. BELLAMY. C. E. HORN. (H. F. S.) 


Allegretto. 
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TOM BOWLING. 


Andante con espressione. 
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Yet shall poor Tom find pleasant weather, 
When He who all commands 


Shall give, to call lifes crew together, 
The word to pipe all hands. 

Thus Death, who kings and tars despatches, 
In vain Tom’s life has doff’d; 

For though his body’s under hatches, 
His soul has gone aloft. 
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THE ROAST BEEF OF OLD ENGLAND. 


LEVERIDGE (W. H. H,) 
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Our fathers of old were robust, stout and strong, 
And kept open house, with good cheer all day long, 


Which made their plump tenants rejoice in the song. 


Oh! the, &c. 


4 
When good Queen Elizabeth sat on the throne, 


Ere coffee and tea, and such slip-slops were known, 


The world was in terror if een she should frown. 
Oh! the, &c. 


5 
In those days if fleets did presume on the main, 
They seldom or never returned back again; 
As witness the vaunting Armada of Spain. 
Oh! the, &c. 


6 
Oh, then we had stomachs to eat and to fight, 


And when wrong were cooking, to set ourselves right; 


But now we're a-hm!— I could, but good night. 
Oh! the, &c. 
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FLY! FLY! YE LAZY HOURS. 


JOHN ECCLES. 
(H. FS) 
Passionately. « = 132. 
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Swift be your flight, Swift be yourflightas my Fondwish-es move. 
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WHEN DAISIES PIED. 


SHAKESPEARE. D? ARNE. (H.EFS) 
In pastoral style. 
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LOVE LIES A BLEEDING. 


Old English 
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OH, NO! MY LOVE, NO! 


Words by M. G. LEWIS. M. KELLY (W. H. H.) 


Andante grazioso. 
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PRETTY STAR -OF THE INi@rer 


Words by W. G. T. MONCRIEFF. Composer Unknown. (H. F. 8) 
Allegretto. 
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make thenight day withthe light of your eyes, And make the night day with the 
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Pretty star of my soul, other stars all outshining, 
Sweet dream of my slumbers, ah love! pray you,rise: 
Enchantress, all hearts in your fetters entwining, 
To my ears you are music, and light to mine eyes; 
To my anguish you’re balm, to my pleasures you're bliss; 
To my touch you are joy, theres the world in your kiss; 
Day is not day to me if your presence I miss, 
Ah no! ’tis a night cold and moonless as this! 

Pretty star of my soul, &. 


OH NO, WE NEVER MENTION HER! 


Words by T. H. BAYLEY. Sir H. R. BISHOP. (W. H. H.) 
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For oh! there are so many things 
Recall the past to me: 

The breeze upon the sunny hills, 
The billows of the sea, 

The rosy tint that decks the sky 
Before the sun is set, 

Ay, evry leaf I look upon, 
Forbids me to forget. 
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They tell me she is happy now 
The gayest of the gay; 

They hint that she forgeteth me; 
But I heed not what they say; 


Like me, perhaps, she struggles with 


Each feeling of regret, 
But if she loves as I have lov’d, 
She never can forget. 
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ILL SPEAK OF THEE. 


M. M. G. DOWLING. MARIA B. HAWES. 
Andante. 
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My loveshall be, mylove shall be. In sunshine 
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Through youth’s gay scene, in riper age, 
In later life’s coneluding stage, 
Dying, shall thoughts of thee engage 
My memory, my memory. 

Remember then, remember me, 
Remember all I've said to thee; 

And my responsive pledge shall be 
‘Tll speak of thee, Ill speak of thee?’ 
I'll speak of thee, I'll love thee, too, 
Fondly and with affection true; 

Pure as yon sky’s celestial blue 

My love shall be, my love shall be. 
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AWAKE, SWEET LOVE. 


From Ayres of foure parts” 
With tenderness. JNO. DOWLAND. 1597 (?) 


For a Second Voice ad lib. or Cello accompaniment ad lib. (H. F, S.) 
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DEAR LOVE, REGARD MY GRIEF. 


Folk Air. (F. W. B.) 
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While that I live I love, 
So fancy urgeth me; 
My mind can not remove, 
Such is my constancy. 
My mind is nobly bent 
Tho’ I'm of low degree; 
Sweet lady, give consent 
To love and pity me. 
These long seven years and more 
Still have I loved thee; 
Do thou my joys restore, 
Fair lady, pity me. 


THE STORM. 


Words by STEPHENS. 


Old English Air. 
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The foremast’s gone! cries ev’ry tongue out, 
O’er the lee, twelve feet bove deck; 
A leak beneath the chest-tree’s sprung out, 
Call all hands to clear the wreck! 
Guide the lanyards cut to pieces; 
Come my hearts, he stout and bold; 
Plumb the well, the leak increases, 
Four feet water in the hold. 


O’er the lee-beam lies the land, boys, 
Let the guns o’er-board be thrown; 
To the pumps come ev’ry hand, boys, 
See! our mizzen-mast be gone. 
The leak we've found, it cannot pour fast, 
We've lighten’d her a foot or more; 
Up and rig a jury foremast; 
She rights! she rights, boys! wear offshore. 


5 
Now once more on joys we’re thinking, 
Since kind fortune’s spared our lives; 
Come! the can, boys, let’s be drinking 
To our sweethearts and our wives. 
Fill it up, about ship wheel it; 
Close to th’ lips a brimmer join; 
Where’s the tempest now? who feel it? 
None! our danger’s drown’d in wine. 


TELL ME WHERE IS FANCY BRED? 
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But, looking again, I perceived my mistake, 

For Venus tho’ fair has the look of a rake, 

While nothing but virtue and modesty fill 

The more beautiful looks of the maid of the mill. 


4 
Since first I beheld this dear lass of the mill 
I can ne’er be at rest, for,do what I will, 
All the day and all night I sigh and think still 
I shall die if deprived of the maid of the mill. 
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THE GALLANT SAILOR. 
DUET. 


Old English (F. W. B.) 
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ieee INGERS OF LORRINGTON | OWN. 


Folk Song. (F. W. B.) 
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SWEET ARE THE CHARMS OF HER I LOVE. 


BARTON BOOTH. R. LEVERIDGE. 
(H. FS) 


In moderate time and with Sa ae 
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3. 

Devouring time with stealing pace, 
Makes lofty oaks and cedars bow, 
And marble tow’rs and gates of brass 
In his rude march he levels low; 
But time, destroying far and wide, 
Love from the soul can ne’er divide. 


A. 
Love and his sister fair, the soul, 
Twin-born, from heaven together came; 
Love will the universe control, 
When dying seasons lose their name; 
Divine abodes shall own his power, 
When time and death shall be no more. 


BRUTUS. 


Words by W. SMITH. Music by W. BEALE. 
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HARES IN THE OLD PLANTATION 


folk Song, (W. H. H.) 


In moderate time. 
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My fa-ther turn’dme out of doors, !’d nohome nor _ ha- bi- ta- tion; I took my 
O then I crosd a field or two, With-out an - y hes - i- ta - tion, When up jump’d 








































































































dog, my gun and snares a - way to the old plan- ta- tion, Pus nev ser 
one, a- way she ran, a - way to the’ old plan- ta- tion, When up jump’d 
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CHORUS. 
Briskly. 
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Hares, hares, they run, they run; Af-ter them,hound!  af-ter them, hound! Hares, hares, with 
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3 
My dog he started after her 
Without my invitation, 
He caught her by the back so small 
Just in the old plantation. 
CHORUS. Hares, hares, &c. 


A 
Be mine a wild and wand ring life 
As any in the nation, 
Before a home and bairns and wife 
Give me hares in the old plantation. 
CHORUS. Hares, hares, &c. 


5 
O I shall eat both bread and meat 
And drink in moderation, 
Ne’er want a groat nor a good warm coat 
With hares in the old plantation. 
CHORUS. Hares, hares, &c. 
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CEASE YOUR FUNNING. 


Words (verse one) by GAY. Air from’The Beggar's Opera” 1727. 
(H. F. S)) 


Gracefully, not too fast. 
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As the dial, 
Sans denial, 

Answers to the solar ray, 
As the flower 
In the bower 

Lives but in the sunny day; 
Tho’ you wheedle, 
As the needle 

Pointeth ever to the pole, 
Such, my lover, 
You’ ll discover 

Peek: He is mine, in heart and soul. 
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© MOTHER, A HOOP! 
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2 
What a fine thing I have seen to-day, O mother, a hoop! 
I must have one and you cannot say, Nay, O mother, a hoop! 
The ladies all wear it to set out the gown, 
A hoop is the fashion, they tell me, in town, 
O mother, a plain hempen hoop! 
O mother, a hoop! 


3 
What a fine thing I have seen to-day, O mother, a hoop! 
I must have one and you cannot say, Nay, O mother, a hoop! 
A plain ring of gold turns a maid to a wife, 
I must and I will have one, mother, odds life! 
O mother, a plain wedding hoop! 
O mother, a hoop! 
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THE MILLER’S WEDDING. 


Old English (W. H. H.) 
Cheerfully. 
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Leave, las-sies,your work and to sportandtoplay, Letthe ta-borstrikeupandthe vil-lage be gay, Letthe 


Tho’Ralphbe notcourt-ly and none of yourbeaux,Nor bounces nor flatters,norweareth fine clothes, Nor 
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ta-borstrikeup and the village be gay, No day in theyearshall be cheer-ful-ler seen, For 
bounces nor flat-ters, nor wearethfine clothes,In no-thing hell fol- low the folks of high life, But be 
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Ralph of the mill mar-ries Sue of the Green,For Ralphof the mill mar-ries Sue of the Green. 
true to hisfriend,to him- self,and his wife, Be true to  hisfriend,to him- selfandhis wife. 
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While the wind blows and while the mill goes, Whollbe so hap-py, so  hap-py as ye? 
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While Ralph he is able to work at the mill, 

|: And Sue is not shrewish, her tongue lieth still, | 
Their joys will continue and ever be new, 

|: And none be so happy as Ralph and his Sue. | 


4 
Let folk of fine fashion be only agreed 
:To marry for jointures, sign, sealing of deed; | 
Such signing and sealing’ no part of their bliss, 
|: Who settle their hearts and then seal with a kiss.;| 
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FATR® OALLY. 


Music by Dr. M. GREENE. 
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hill, And while she turn’ the spin- ning wheel, Sung of her bon-ny 
part, That time nor ab-  sencefrom my heart, Coulddrivemy bon-ny 
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THE CONCERT HALLS, GARDENS, AND SINGERS 


Britton, the Musical Small-Coals Man—His Concerts—Academy of Ancient Concerts—The Madrigal Soctety—The Catch and Glee Club 
— The Concerts at Drury Lane—Hanover Square Music Hall—Sir John Gallini—Cupers Gardens—Vauxhall Gardens—Ranelagh 
—Venelian Entertainment—Marylebone Gardens—The Singers—Mrs. Bracegirdle—Miss Rafter-—Afterwards Mrs. Clive—Mrs. 
Arne—Mrs. Cibber—John Beard—Lowe—Miss Pope—Anne Catley—Mrs. Mattocks—Miss Brent—Joe Vernon—Charles Bannister 
—Mrs. Abingdon—Eliza Farren—-Mrs. Billington—Braham—Dignum—Incledon—Mrs. Bland—Mrs. Crouch—Mrs. Jordan— 
Royalties. 


T the close of the seventeenth century there was to be seen, daily perambulating the streets of 
London, a man with a sack over his shoulders and a measure in his hand, crying ‘‘ Small coals!” 
Whenever he came to a bookstall he forgot his business, to stand and turn over the volumes exposed 
for sale. The booksellers were not afraid lest he should soil the leaves with his black fingers, for they 
knew that he was a good customer, and that he loved books too well to disfigure them. 





This man was Thomas Britton, who had been born at either Higham Ferrers, or Welling- 
borough, in Northamptonshire, and apprenticed as a boy to a vendor of small coals in St. John’s Street, Clerkenwell, 
for seven years. 

At the end of his apprenticeship Britton set up for himself in a house at the north-east corner of Jerusalem Passage, 
on the site now occupied by the Bull’s Head Inn. The house was small, but it was provided with a stable or outhouse, 
convenient for his purpose. It was divided into two stories ; the lower he appropriated as his coal-shop, the upper was 
approached by a ladder-like staircase from the outside, and consisted of a long low room, for which at first he had no 
use. But Britton, obliged for his maintenance to dispense small sea-coal by the bushel, had a soul for something above 
trade. He was an enthusiastic lover of music, and it became his custom to assemble other devotees of harmony 
and sweet melody, to associate in his loft, and there spend pleasant hours in music. “ His hut wherein he dwells,” 
says Edward Ward,* who was Britton’s neighbour, “which has long been honoured with such good company, looks 
without side as if some of his ancestors had happened to be executors to old snarling Diogenes, and that they had 
carefully transplanted the Athenian Tub into Clerkenwell; for his house is not much higher than a canary pipe, and the 
window of his state room but very little bigger than the bunghole of a cask.” 

In these unpromising quarters the small-coal dealer established, in 1678, his celebrated Musical Club, from which 
all our concerts have sprung. Here, on every Thursday for nearly forty years, were held remarkable performances 
of vocal and instrumental music, which were a novelty at the time, awoke much interest, and drew to them eminent 
patronage. 

Britton’s club, Ward tells us, was first patronised by Sir Roger |’Estrange, who was himself a performer on 
the violoncello. ‘The attachment of this person and of other gentlemen to Britton,” he says, “arose from the 
profound regard which they had in general for all manner of literature. The prudence of Britton’s deportment to 
his superiors procured him great respect ; and men of the best wit, as well as some of the best quality, honoured his 
musical society with their company. He was even so much distinguished that, when passing the streets in his 
blue linen frock, and with his sack of small-coal on his back, he was frequently accosted with such expressions as, 
‘There goes the famous small-coal man, a lover of learning, a performer of music, and a companion for gentlemen.’ At 
its first institution, the concert was held in Britton’s own house.” Then he goes on to describe the music-room over 


the shop. 
The following lines were written by Ned Ward on these gatherings :— 
“Upon Thursdays repair And without e’er a souse 
To my palace, and there Paid to me or my spouse, 
Hobble up stair by stair ; Sit as still as a mouse 
But I pray ye take care At the top of my house, 
That you break not your shins by a stumble ; And there you shall hear how we jumble.” 








* Editor of The London Spy. 
Vv. A 
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Admission to these concerts was gratis. Walpole, indeed, says that a yearly subscription to this club of ten 
shillings was demanded, after it had continued several years, and that coffee was supplied at a penny a dish; but 
Walpole wrote long subsequent, and Thorsby in his diary under June 5, 1712, seems to contradict this. He says, ‘‘In 
our way home we called at Mr. Britton’s, the noted small-coal man, where we heard a noble concert of music, vocal and 
instrumental, the best in the town, which for many years past he has had weekly for his own entertainment, and of the 
gentry, &c., gratis, to which most foreigners of distinction, for the fancy of it, occasionally resort.” 

Handel played the organ there, Pepusch the harpsichord, and Banister the first violin. At one time Britton removed 
to larger quarters, but this not being successful, he returned to his old “hut,” where, as Ward expresses it somewhat 
coarsely but graphically, “any body that is willing to take a hearty sweat, may have the pleasure of hearing many 
notable performances in the charming science of musick.” 

Among his many distinguished visitors was the Duchess of Queensberry. 





T. BRITTON. 


Hughes the poet thus wrote of him, under the portrait painted by his friend Woolaston, and engraved by J. Simon :— 


“Though mean thy rank, yet in thy humble cell 
Did gentle peace and arts unpurchased dwell, 
Well pleased Apollo thither led his train, 

And Music warbled in her sweetest strain— 
Cylenius so, as fables tell, and Jove 

Came willing guests to poor Philemon’s grove. 
Let useless pomp behold, and blush to find 

So low a station—such a liberal mind.” 


This portrait is in the National Portrait Gallery. Woolaston’s second picture cannot be traced, but a mezzotint 
engraving from it was made by Thomas Johnson, under which are verses attributed to Prior. It was from this latter 
portrait that the medallion was copied for Hawkins’ “ History of Music.” 

The death of poor Britton was peculiarly sad, and was due in a measure to his hospitality. Among the guests 
freely admitted to his concerts was Justice Robe, who introduced, as a frolic, a blacksmith gifted with ventriloquistic 
powers, named Honeyman. During the performance, this fellow made his voice sound as though descending from 
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on high, and summon Britton to quit this world immediately, and prepare for death by at once reciting the Lord’s 
Prayer. The musical small-coals man immediately fell panic-stricken on his knees, and died within a few days. He 
was buried on October I, 1714, at St. James’s, Clerkenwell. 

His influence did not die with him. It was due to his concerts that Dr. Pepusch and other enthusiasts combined 
to found the Academy of Ancient Concerts, which was dissolved in 1791. 

The meetings were held at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, opposite St. Clement’s Church, in the Strand. With 
the assistance of the gentlemen of the Chapel Royal and the choir of St. Paul’s, together with the boys belonging to 
each, the Academy commenced its performances. It also collected music, both printed and MS., for its library. 

A Madrigal Society, under Pepusch, met at the Twelve Bells in Bride Lane, in 1741, and members of it were Arne, 
Sir J. Hawkins, Cooke, and Callcott. A Catch Club was founded in 1762 by the Earls of Eglintoun and March. 

The Catch and Glee Club met at the Thatched House, St. James’ Street. It happened once that the last of the late 
sitters consisted of a few peers, of whom Lord Sandwich, better known as “ Jemmy Twitcher,” was one, and of Drs. 
Boyce, Arne, Arnold, and Miller. Poor Boyce was then stone deaf; the other old musicians had voices like crows. The 
earl stood up, and, determined to poke his fun at the musical doctors, said, ‘‘ Thanks be to Apollo, my lords ! that though 
he has drawn away inferior votaries, he has left us four musical geniuses to give us a quartet of exquisite harmony.” 

Thereupon up got Arne, and answered, “Thanks be to Bacchus, gentlemen! that though he has stupefied and 
carried off many of his noble devotees, he has left the First Lord of the Admiralty sufficiently in possession of his 
faculties as to be able to ¢wztch us old men with our natural infirmities.” 

In 1750, a Morning Concert was established by Lacy, at Drury Lane Theatte; but as the performances drew away 
clerks and apprentices from their offices and shops, the time of commencement was changed to the evening. Festing 
conducted. Originally, oratorio choruses were the chief pieces performed; but the example set by Vauxhall, of solo 
singing, was too attractive not to be followed. Beard, and other favourite vocalists, were engaged. 

In 1722 was introduced the new species of entertainment, called the Azdotto, which consisted of select songs 
performed on the stage, after which the company passed over a bridge connecting the pit with the stage, and the 
entertainment resolved itself into a ball. 

In 1763 Abel, pupil of Sebastian Bach and J. Christopher Bach, commenced weekly subscription concerts in 
London, where the former played on a little six-stringed viol-di-gamba. According to Wolcott’s story, he was dining 
one day at Lord Sandwich’s, when a discussion sprang up relative to the merits of various instruments. No one 
mentioned the viol-di-gamba. This was too much for Abel. He leaped to his feet in a towering rage, and swung 
out of the room, screaming—‘“ O dere be brute in de vorld! Dere be dose who no love de king of all de instruments.” 

The Hanover Square music-rooms were built by “Sir” John Gallini, the Italian dancer, who captivated and 
married Lady Elizabeth Bertie, and separated from her when she treated him as the dancing-master to the children 
she had by him. He married her because he had an idea that by so doing he would become a Lord. When he was 
undeceived, he bought a title of Cavaliére from the Pope, and styled himself in England, Sir John Gallini, knight. When 
he built the Hanover Square Concert Rooms, he reserved a corner of the house for himself, and in 1770 let the rest to 
Abel and Bach for their Subscription Concerts. Part of the decorations were transparent figures, painted by Cipriani, 
representing Apollo and the Muses. The lights were placed behind these; but the rays of blue, crimson and yellow 
from the draperies, falling on the ladies’ faces in the audience, gave them complexions not the most beautiful. As they 
went to the concerts quite as much to be seen as to hear, they loudly protested against Apollo and the Muses, and it 
was found necessary to remove these translucent pictures. 

“What, Apollo and the Muses gone!” exclaimed a lady of fashion on entering after the change. 

“Madam,” answered Bach, “they have quitted their station only in appearance. When the performance begins, 
your ladyship will have them all.” 

“Sir” John Gallini died in his cabinet in the music-house at Hanover Square, leaving a fortune, the memory of 
some eccentricities, and a good name and example to his children. 

The Concerts of Ancient Music were established in 1776 in Hanover Square Rooms. But the large room at York 
Buildings was also often used for concerts. These buildings stood on the site of the Archbishop of York’s house near 
Hungerford Market. The place came to George, Duke of Buckingham, who disposed of it to builders. 

The “Castle Society” was founded in 1724. It was so called because at first established at the Castle Tavern, 
Paternoster Row. Both auditors and performers subscribed for its support. The subscription, at first two guineas, 
was raised to five. These concerts, though afterwards removed to Haberdashers’ Hall, and thence to the King’s Arms, 
Cornhill, retained their name of ‘The Castle Concerts.” But the real homes of vocal and instrumental music 
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were the gardens. Of these the earliest was Cuper’s. Dr. Rimbault gives the following account of Cuper’s in “Fly 
Leaves” :—“ They derived their name from Boydell Cuper, a gardener in the family of Thomas, Earl of Arundel, who, 
when Arundel House in the Strand was taken down, had interest enough to procure many of the mutilated marbles, 
which he removed to the gardens he was then forming as a place of popular amusement.” They were opened in 1678, 
and Aubrey, in his “ Account of Surrey,” thus speaks of them:—‘ Near the bank side lies a very pleasant garden, in 
which are fine walks, known by the name of Cupid’s (z.e., Cuper’s) Gardens. They are the estate of Jesus College, in 
Oxford, and erected by one who keeps a public-house ; which, with the conveniency of its arbours, walks, and several 
remains of Greek and Roman antiquities, have made this place much frequented.” 

Here about 1736 were erected an orchestra and an organ, and subsequently the place became famous for its 
displays of fireworks. 

Cuper’s Garden kept up its celebrity for many seasons, but at length yielded to its formidable rival Vauxhall, 
and was finally closed in 1753. A print of Cuper’s Garden is in existence, showing the groves, alcoves, and statues 
with which it was adorned. Some of the plane-trees belonging to the gardens are still green and flourishing in the 
grounds behind St. John’s Church, Waterloo Road. 

The Spring Gardens, Vauxhall, were part of the property of Jane, widow of John Vaux, one of whose daughters 
married Barlow, Bishop of Lincoln. This was in 1615. The exact date when the grounds became a place of public 
entertainment is not known, but it must have been shortly after the Restoration. Pepys in his “ Diary,” under the 
date May 28, 1667, mentions them :—‘‘ Went by water to Fox Hall, and then walked in the Spring Gardens. A great 
deal of company; the weather and gardens pleasant, and cheap going thither; for a man may go to spend what he 
will, or nothing at all—all is one. But to hear the nightingale and other birds, and here fiddles and there a harp, and 
here a Jew’s harp, and there laughing, and there fine people walking, is very diverting.” 

In 1732 the place came into the possession of one Jonathan Tyers, who opened it with an advertisement of a 
‘“ridotto al fresco,” and as the gardens were much frequented, he was encouraged to establish musical entertainments 
on a superior scale to the “ fiddles here and there a harp,” which furnished the music in Pepys’s time. To this end he 
established a permanent band of musicians in connection with the gardens, built an orchestra, and adorned the supper 
recesses with paintings. 

In March 1738, the following notice was issued by the master of the gardens :—“ The entertainment will be opened 
at the end of April, or the beginning of May, as the weather permits, and continue three months, or longer, with the 
usual illuminations and bands of music, and several considerable additions and improvements to the organ. A thousand 
tickets only will be delivered out at 24s. each; the silver of every ticket to be worth 3d. to 6d., and to admit two persons 
every evening, Sundays excepted, during the season. Every person coming without a ticket to pay Is. each time for 
admittance. No servant in livery to walk in the gardens. All subscribers are warned not to permit their tickets to get 
into the hands of persons of bad repute, there being an absolute necessity to exclude all such.” 

A letter in the Champion of August 5, 1742, gives a graphic account of Vauxhall at that time. The writer had 
previously visited Ranelagh, and in reference to it says:—“I was now (at Vauxhall) introduced to a place of a very 
different kind from that I had visited the night before—vistas, woods, tents, buildings, and company I had a glimpse of, 
but could discover none of them distinctly, for which reason I began to rejoice that we had not arrived sooner; when 
all in a moment, as if by magic, every object was made visible—I should rather say, illustrious—by a thousand lights 
finely disposed, which were kindled at one and the same signal, and my ears and my eyes, head and heart, were 
captivated at once. Right before extended a long and regular vista. On my right hand I stepped into a delightful 
grove, wild, as if planted by the hand of Nature, under the foliage of which, at equal distances, I found two similar tents, 
of such a contrivance and form as a painter of genius and judgment would choose to adorn his landscape with. 
Further on, still on my right, through a noble triumphal arch with a grand curtain, still in the picturesque style, 
artificially thrown over it, an excellent statue of Handel appears in the action of playing upon the lyre, which is finely set off 
by various greens which form in miniature a sort of woody theatre. The grove itself is bounded on three sides, except 
at intervals made by the two vistas which lead to and from it, with a plain but handsome colonnade, divided into different 
departments to receive different companies, and distinguished and adorned with paintings which, though slight, are well 
fancied, and have a very good effect. In the middle centre of the grove, fronting a handsome banqueting-room, the very 
portico of which is adorned and illuminated with curious lustres of crystal glass, stands the orchestra (for music likewise 
here is the soul of the entertainment); and at some distance behind it a pavilion that beggars all description—I do not 
mean for the richness of the materials of which it is composed, but for the nobleness of the design, and the elegance of 
the decorations with which it is adorned.” Goldsmith, describing a visit to Vauxhall about the year 1760, having 
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praised the singers and the very excellent band, continues :—“ The satisfaction which I received the first night (of 
the season) I went there, was greater than my expectations; I went in company of several friends of both sexes, whose 
virtues I regard and judgments I esteem. The music, the entertainments, but particularly the singing, diffused that 
good-humour among us which constitutes the true happiness of society.” 

In 1737 James Worgan was appointed organist and musical composer at Vauxhall. At that time no vocal music 
was performed there. It was in the summer of 1745 that Tyers, the proprietor, engaged eminent singers—Lowe, 
Reinhold, Mrs. Arne. The band was led by Richard Collet; Hebden played the first bassoon, Valentine Snow the 
trumpet, and Vincent the hautboy. James Worgan resigned the conduct of the music at Vauxhall in 1751, when he 
was succeeded by his brother John, who continued in office there till 1761. In 1770 he was reappointed, and remained 
at the head of the music at Vauxhall till 1774. He was the author of a series of songs, composed for the gardens and 
issued annually. They have little merit, no pure melody, and not one has lived. 

When James Worgan resigned, at once James Hook was engaged as organist and composer, and held these appoint- 
ments until 1820. He produced an enormous number of pretended Scottish songs and airs, all of his own composition, 
some of which have been readily enough adopted. 

Then came a very superior melodist, Horn, with Blewitt and T. Cooke. In 1828, Blewitt, T. Cooke, and R. 

’ Hughes were the composers. In 1830 Bishop was placed at the head of the musical department, and continued so for 
three years. 

The singers shall be mentioned later on. 

Before passing on to an account of Ranelagh, I will quote an account of the gardens from the pen of W. J. Parke, 
who himself composed songs for Vauxhall. He says: “The concert at first was purely instrumental, but in the year 
1745 singing was introduced, and the singers first employed were Messrs. Lowe, Reinhold, sen., and Mrs. Arne (wife to 
Dr. Arne), who was a great favourite with the public. The organ was played by Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Worgan, who 
composed many of the songs, and the band was led by the eccentric Tom Collet. Collet was lame in his left leg, and 
the waterman who carried his fiddle-case for him from the barge to the gardens, limped with his right leg. The water- 
man, encouraged by the good-nature of Collet, assumed a kind of familiarity with him, and used to say to the leader 
(both limping along), ‘Ah! Master Collet, you and I have seen many ws and dowms in life.’ Westminster Bridge 
not being finished till 1750, Mr. Tyers built a bandsman’s barge, which from Palace Yard Old Stairs conveyed his 
performers to Vauxhall, and back again when the performances were ended. Mr. Tyers, by his spirited management, 
soon brought the gardens to an uncommon degree of popularity; though his temper was so extremely irritable that, 
when bad weather kept the public away, he would thump his hat, and swear that if he had been a hatter, men would 
have been made without heads! That he possessed a large portion of obstinacy also the following fact will prove. His 
eldest son, Jonathan Tyers, jun., wishing to be united in marriage to an accomplished young lady who had no fortune, 
his father, on being consulted on the subject, swore that if he married her he would turn his back on him for ever. The 
son, to conquer his passion, went to the East Indies. On his return home, after suffering shipwreck, he learnt that the 
object of his attachment had been married during his absence, and had become a widow, with a jointure of eight hundred 
pounds a year. The intimacy was renewed, and conceiving that his father’s objection was now removed, he informed 

him that it was his intention to make the widow his wife, on which the old gentleman exclaimed with great warmth— 
“As I refused my consent when the lady had not a shilling, if you marry her now she has got a fortune, I’ll disinherit 
you!’ The son, however, married the lady, and the father kept his word, for at his death he cut Mr. J. Tyers, jun., off 
with a shilling. At the death of Mr. Tyers the gardens devolved on his son, Mr. Thomas Tyers (a councillor), and his 
two daughters, who, in order to induce their disinherited brother to take on himself the entire management of the 
gardens, divided the property into four equal parts, one of which they presented to him as a remuneration for his 
services. ‘This gentleman was of a different disposition to his father—the one being irritable and obstinate, the other 
mild and forgiving. On the anniversary of his father’s death (which took place during the Vauxhall season), Mr. Tyers 
invariably caused to be performed in the concerts Handel’s ‘Dead March in Saul,’ and it was his custom, as I have 
often witnessed, to steal behind a tree, unobserved, to listen to that impressive composition, and drop a tear to the 
memory of a revered though unkind parent.” 

The next garden with orchestra in importance was Ranelagh. 

Ranelagh House and Gardens were situated on the bank of the Thames, east of Chelsea Hospital. They were 
erected and laid out about 1690 by Richard Jones, Viscount (afterwards Earl of) Ranelagh, who resided there until his 
death in 1712. In 1733 the property was sold in lots, and eventually the house and part of the gardens came into the 
hands of Lacy, the joint-patentee of Drury Lane Theatre with Garrick, in the year 1742. The performances were given 
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in the morning, but were afterwards changed to the evening. The gardens, which were beautiful, extended down to the 
Thames, where a handsome landing-place had been constructed for those parties who came by water. ‘The rotunda, 
the most conspicuous object in the gardens, had been erected in 1740. The external diameter was 185 feet, the internal 
150. In the centre was a remarkable structure forming a heating apparatus, which spread in a fan to the roof. There 
is a beautiful painting, representing the interior of the rotunda, by Canaletti, in the National Gallery. 

The entertainments given at Ranelagh consisted of music, instrumental and vocal, and upon particular occasions fire- 
works were discharged. The price of admittance in the evening was half-a-crown, and this included tea and coffee ; 
during the day it was a shilling. Walpole, in a letter to Sir Horace Mann in 1742, says: “There is a vast amphitheatre 
finely gilt, painted, and illuminated, into which everybody that lives, eating, drinking, staring, or crowding, is admitted 
for twelvepence. The building and disposition of the gardens cost sixteen thousand pounds. . . . I was there last night, 
but did not find the joy of it.” Two years later he writes: “Every night constantly I go to Ranelagh, which has totally 
beat Vauxhall. Nobody goes anywhere else, everybody goes there. My Lord Chesterfield is so fond of it that he says 





THE ROTUNDA, RANELAGH. 


From the painting by Canaletti in the National Gallery.) 


he has ordered all his letters to be directed thither.” And again, some four years afterwards, he tells us: ‘“ Ranelagh is 
so crowded, that in going there t’other night in a string of coaches, we had a stop of six-and-thirty minutes.” 

In 1749, in honour of the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, a Venetian masquerade was given at Ranelagh, of which Walpole, 
in a letter to Sir Horace Mann, gives a lively description. 

“Tt has nothing Venetian about it, but was by far the best understood and the prettiest spectacle I ever saw ; 
nothing in a fairy tale ever surpassed it. . . . It began at three o’clock, and about five people of fashion began to go. 
When you entered you found the whole garden filled with masks and spread with tents, which remained all night very 
commodely. In one quarter was a Maypole dressed with garlands, and people dancing round it to a tabor and pipe and 
rustic music, all masked, as were all the various bands of music that were dispersed in different parts of the garden, 
some like huntsmen with French horns, some like peasants, and a troop of harlequins and scaramouches in the little new 
temple on the mount. On the canal was a sort of gondola adorned with flags and streamers, and filled with music, 
rowing about. All round the outside of the amphitheatre were shops, filled with Dresden china, Japan, &c., and all the 
shopkeepers in masks. The amphitheatre was illuminated; and in the middle was a circular bower, composed of all kinds 
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of fish in tubs, from twenty to thirty feet high; under them orange-trees with small lamps in each orange, and below 
them all sorts of the finest auriculas in pots; and festoons of natural flowers hanging from tree to tree. Between the 
arches, too, were firs, and smaller ones in the balconies above. There were booths for tea and wine, gaming-tables, and 
dancing, and about two thousand persons. In short, it pleased me better than anything I ever saw. It is to be once 
more, and probably finer as to dresses, as there has been a subscription masquerade, and the people will go in their 
rich habits.” 

In 1751, morning concerts were given twice a week, Signora Frasi and John Beard being the singers. 

In 1755, a pastoral, the music by Dr. Arne, was produced; Beard and Miss Young were the singers. Handel’s 
‘“L’Allegro ed il Penseroso” was introduced on Beard’s benefit night. 

Again, another place of resort for music and general entertainment was the Marylebone Gardens. These were 
formed towards the end of the seventeenth century, and for many years there was no charge for admission. But as 
they became fashionable a shilling was demanded as entrance-money, for which also viands were supplied. In 1738, 
Daniel Gough, the proprietor, erected an orchestra, and engaged a band of music “from the opera and both theatres,” 
which performed from six to ten o’clock. In 1740 an organ was erected there. In 1747 Miss Falkner appeared as 
principal singer, and for many years retained the favour of the public frequenting the gardens. In 1748 Defesch was 
engaged as first violin, and fireworks were introduced. In 1751 John Trussler became proprietor, and Miss Trussler made 
cakes. Indeed her cakes seem to have been famous. In the Dazly Advertiser for May 6, 1759, appears the following 
announcement :—‘‘ Mr. Trussler’s daughter begs leave to inform the nobility and gentry that she intends to make fruit- 
tarts during the fruit season, and hopes to give equal satisfaction as with the rich cakes and almond cheese-cakes. The 
fruit will always be fresh gathered, having great quantities in the garden, and none but loaf-sugar used, and the finest 
Epping butter. Tarts of a twelvepenny size will be made every day from one to three o’clock. New and rich seed 
and plum cakes,” too, we are informed, ‘‘are sent to any part of the town.” 

In 1761 was published an engraving, after a drawing by J. Donowell, representing the gardens, probably in their 
fullest splendour. ‘The centre of this view exhibits the longest walk, with regular rows of young trees on either side, 
the stems of which received the irons for the lamps at about the height of seven feet from the ground. On either side 
of this walk were latticed alcoves ; on the right hand of the walk, according to this view, stood the bow-pointed orchestra, 
with balustrades supported by columns. The roof was extended considerably over the erection, to keep the musicians 
and singers free from the rain. On the left hand of the walk was a room possibly for balls and suppers.” 

In 1763 the place passed into the hands of Lowe, the popular tenor singer, and Miss Catley was one of the singers 
engaged. In 1769 Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Arnold became proprietor. He had already published two sets of Vauxhall 
songs, now he worked hard to produce burlettas and fresh songs. At first his management proved successful, but this 
was for a time only, and he retired at the expiration of his lease in 1771, a poorer man than when he had taken the 
gardens. His pecuniary loss, however, was well counterbalanced by the happy acquisition of an excellent wife. It 
was whilst engaged with Marylebone Gardens that he made acquaintance with Miss Napier, whom he married. 

In 1770 Barthelmon became leader, and Mrs. Barthelmon, Bannister, and Reinhold were among the singers. A 
burletta by Barthelmon, called “The Noble Pedlar,” was very successful. In 1771 Miss Harper (afterwards Mrs. John 
Bannister) appeared; the impudent Ann Catley, always popular, was re-engaged. 

In 1773, “ Acis and Galatea” was performed, in which Bannister, Reinhold, and Miss Wilde were singers. In 1778 
the gardens were closed, and the site soon after disposed of in building lots. 

The gardens were opened usually in May, occasionally earlier, and the singers, who had appeared in ballad-operas 
during the winter, migrated from the theatre to one or other of the gardens. Only the Haymarket was kept open as a 
summer theatre. Vauxhall, Ranelagh, and Marylebone performed a good work in the maintenance and popularisation 
of English song. When first Jonathan Tyers proposed the introduction of vocal music at Vauxhall, and made a hand- 
some offer to Lowe, Beard, and other first-rate vocalists of that day, they were disposed to refuse, so uncouth and 
strange did the proposal of singing in the open air appear to them, and it was some time before they could be prevailed 
upon to venture on this experiment. It was precisely singing in the open air, and singing before a moving crowd, that 
drove the performers to be simple in their style. What execution was possible and popular in the theatre was im- 
practicable, and would be ridiculous, at Vauxhall. I have already, in my first article, said something on the value of pure 
melody. I will venture to quote here the witty words of a French writer on music: “ Believe me, it was not with 
counterpoint that David dissipated the madness of Saul; that Apollo charmed the God of Thunder; or that Arion 
induced the dolphin to carry him on his back to Cape Tenarus. None of these had aught but a simple lyre, and all 
confined themselves to song. The fact is—had they had at command the orchestra of our serious opera, or that of 
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the Opera Buffa, Saul would have died in a fit of epilepsy, Jupiter would have knit his awful brows, and all the fish of 
the sea would have deserted that part of Neptune’s domains where Arion was.” 

We will now take some of the principal singers at both places—theatre and gardens. 

We will begin with a charming and good woman, Mrs. Bracegirdle, who sang between 1680 and 1707. Her first 
appearance was as page to the famous Mrs, Barry in Otway’s tragedy of ‘‘The Orphan,” which was produced in 1680. 
She was then but six years old; the great actress saw her early promise and encouraged her. Mr. and Mrs. Betterton 
brought her up in their own house, and trained her for the stage. In a licentious age, she was sneered at because of 
her blameless life. Colley Cibber says that whole audiences were in love with her, because of her youth, her cheerful- 
ness, her musical voice, and her happy grace of manner, and yet none could say that she had any predilection for any 
individual among them. Her form was perfect; without being absolutely beautiful, she was attractive. She was sur- 
rounded by lovers and admirers. Among these was a Captain Hill, a man of a profligate and brutal character, who 
had long persecuted her with addresses which she contemptuously rejected. Hill ascribed his rejection, not to his own 
unworthiness, but to her preference for Mountford, a handsome actor, with whom and his wife she was on terms of 
friendship. Inflamed with passion, he induced a noble ruffian, Lord Mohun, to assist him in carrying off Mrs. Brace- 
girdle by violence, but she escaped him. Then, these two scoundrels waylaid and murdered poor Mountford. Hill 
immediately fled the country—Lord Mohun was tried and acquitted. 

“Mrs. Bracegirdle,” says Tony Ashton, a contemporary writer, “that Diana of the stage, had many assailants of 
her virtue, as Lord Lovelace and Mr. Congreve, the last of whom had her company most. But she ever resisted his 
vicious attacks, and yet was always uneasy at his leaving her. She was very shy of Lord Lovelace’s company, as being 
an engaging man, who dressed well; and as every day his servant came to her to ask her how she did, she always 
returned answer in the most obeisant words and behaviour, that she was indifferent well, she humbly thanked his 
lordship. She was of a lovely height, with dark brown hair and eyebrows, black sparkling eyes, and a fresh blushy 
complexion; and, whenever she excited herself, had an involuntary flushing in her breast, neck, and face, having 
continually a cheerful aspect, and a fine set of even white teeth, never making an exit but that she left the audience 
in an imitation of her pleasing countenance. Her virtue had its reward, both in applause and specie; for it happened 
that as the Dukes of Dorset and Devonshire, Lord Halifax, and other nobles, over a bottle, were extolling Mrs. Brace- 
girdle’s virtuous behaviour, ‘Come,’ says Lord Halifax, ‘you all commend her virtue, but why do we not present 
this incomparable woman with something worthy of her acceptance?’ His lordship deposited two hundred guineas, 
which the rest made up to eight hundred, and sent to her with encomiums on her virtue. She was, when on the stage, 
diurnally charitable, going often into Clare Market and giving money to the poor unemployed basket-women, insomuch 
that she could not pass that neighbourhood without the thankful acclamations of people of all degrees; so that if 
any person had affronted her they would have been in danger of being killed directly ; and yet this good woman was an 
actress.” 

“One day,” says Walpole, ‘‘ Lord Burlington (who had long loved her in vain) sent her a present of some fine old 
china. She told the servant he had made a mistake; that it was true the letter was for her, but the china for his lady, 
to whom he must carry it. Lord! the countess was so full of gratitude when her husband came home to dinner.” 

Although always called Mrs., it must be remembered that this was at the time a common designation of unmarried 
as well as married women. It does not seem that “ Bracey,” as Cibber called her, was ever married. She retired from 
the stage in 1707, and in the latter part of her life resided in the family of Francis Chute, Esq., one of the King’s Counsel, 
at his house in Norfolk Street, in the Strand, where she died, in 1748, in the eighty-fifth year of her age. 

If we look through Eccles’ collection of songs, we find that several of these, with all their florid divisions, were 
written for Mrs. Bracegirdle. Henry Purcell was so charmed with her singing in “‘ Don Quixote,” that he composed and 


dedicated to her his song :— 


“Whilst I with grief did on you look 
When grief had turned your brain, 
From you | the contagion took, 
And for you bore the pain.” 


From Mrs. Bracegirdle we pass to Miss Rafter. This engaging singer and actress appeared in 1729, at the age of 
seventeen, in the character of a boy, and sang a song that provoked loud applause. She next appeared in Cibber’s very 
in which she performed the part of a shepherdess. On the second perfor- 


”) 


poor ballad-opera of “ Love in a Riddle, 
mance, the unfavourable impression produced at the first was intensified, and the play was hooted. 
Whilst Miss Rafter was singing, the riot ceased. A person in the boxes called out to his companion, “ Zounds, 
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Tom, take care, or that charming little devil will save all.””, The piece was afterwards much altered, and performed with 
success, under the title of ‘Damon and Phillida.” 

Miss Rafter had a facetious turn of humour and infinite spirits, with a voice and manner, in singing songs of 
pleasantry, that were peculiar to herself. She was recommended to Colley Cibber, who, the moment he heard her sing, 
put her down in the list of performers at 20s. per week. Her first appearance was in boy’s clothes as Ismenes, page to 
Ziphares, in “ Mithridates”; the character had a song suited to the circumstances of the scene, which she performed 
with vast applause. This was in 1728, when she was seventeen, and, says Chetwood, never did any person of her age 
fly to perfection with such rapidity. 

Catherine Rafter was an Irish girl, born in 1711, and belonged to a good but impoverished family. In 1732 she 
married Mr. Clive, the brother of Mr. Baron Clive. In the following year Fielding, in his introduction to “ The Intriguing 
Chambermaid,” thus writes of her, or rather to her: “ As great a favourite as you are at present with the audience, you 
would be much more so were they acquainted with your private character; could they see you laying out great part of 
the profits which arise to you from entertaining them so well, in the support of an aged father; did they see you, who 
can charm them on the stage with personating the foolish and vicious characters of your sex, acting in real life the part 
of the best wife, the best daughter, the best sister, and the best friend.” 

That she and Mr. Clive should disagree is perhaps not wonderful, for she had a temper and a wit that made even 
Garrick afraid of her. Tate Wilkinson says: ‘‘She was the terror of poets, managers, actors, actresses, and musicians— 
oh, rare Kitty!” 

“Madam,” said Garrick to her one day, ‘“‘I have heard of tartar and brimstone, but you are the cream of one, and 
the flower of the other.” 

One evening Garrick entered the Green Room dressed for Barbarossa, in a glittering silver tissue shape, where- 
upon she called out: ‘‘Make room for the royal lamplighter”—a jest that disconcerted him for the remainder of the 
night ; and she knew it would do so when she made it. 

As she and her husband did not manage to agree, they parted by mutual consent. ‘ Yet,” says the Lzographia 
Dramatica, “notwithstanding the temptations to which a theatre is sometimes apt to expose young persons of the 
female sex, and the too great readiness of the public to give way to unkind suppositions in regard to them, calumny 
itself has never seemed to aim the slightest arrow at her fame.” 


She had a correct ear, and a pleasing voice. ‘ Her singing,’ 


’ says Burney, ‘‘ which was intolerable when she meant 
it to be fine, in ballad-farces and songs of humour was, like her comic acting, everything it should be.” 

Victor is loud in her praise. He says that she was unequalled in her walk by any succeeding actress, always 
inimitable, whenever she appeared in strongly marked characters in middle or low life. The spirit, roguery, and 
speaking looks of her chambermaids, together with an expressive voice, made her the idol of the time. She had 
an inimitable talent in ridiculing the extravagant actions and consequential air of an opera singer, and of this she 
gave an excellent specimen in “Lethe”; her mirth was so genuine, that whether restrained to the arch sneer and 
suppressed half-laugh, or extended to the downright honest burst of loud laughter, the audience was sure to accom- 
pany her. 

Garrick was the most rigid disciplinarian on the stage, but a sly joke, whispered by Mrs. Clive in her good-humour, 
put him off his guard one evening whilst acting with her in “The Way to Keep Him,” and he could not finish what he 
had to say, and was obliged, after two or three efforts, to make his bow amidst a roar of laughter. She felt a sovereign 
contempt for the Italian signoras of the foreign opera at the King’s Theatre, and called them bad names. 

‘She was herself inimitable,” says Dr. Doran. ‘She wrung from Johnson the rarest and most unqualified praise ; 
and over her audiences she ruled supremely ; they felt with her, smiled with her, sneered with her, giggled, tossed their 
heads, and laughed aloud with her. She was the one true comic genius, and none could withstand her. She had that 


’ 


power of identification which belongs only to the great intellectual players.” After forty years’ service Mrs. Clive took 
leave of the stage, and retired to a house near Strawberry Hill, which Walpole playfully called “ Clive-den.” He saw 
much of the charming old lady, always merry, with sunshine in her heart, never eclipsed, kindly, hospitable, clever. 

In 1784 she was persuaded to come up to town to see ¢#e Siddons act. Mrs. Clive watched, listened to her 
without a muscle moving. At the conclusion of the performance, she was asked what she thought of the great actress. 
“Think!” she exclaimed, “I think it is all truth and daylight.” 

Walpole tells of her death in the December of 1785. ‘I had played cards with her, at Mrs. Gostling’s, three 
nights before I came to town, and found her extremely confused, and not knowing what she did; indeed I had seen 


something of that sort before, and had found her much broken this autumn, It seems that, the day after I saw her, she 
Vv. B 
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went to General Lister’s burial, and had got cold, and had been ill for two or three days. On the Wednesday morning, 
she rose to have her bed made, and while sitting on the bed, with her maid by her, sank down at once, and died without 
a pang or a groan.” 

This delightful singer was as vast a favourite at the gardens as at the theatres. 

Dr. Arne composed many of his Vauxhall songs for Cecilia Young, who became his wife. She was a pupil of 
Geminiani, the celebrated composer and violinist, and made her first appearance at Drury Lane in 1730. “ With a good 
natural voice and firm shake,” says Dr. Burney, “she had been so well taught, that her style of singing was infinitely 
superior to that of any other Englishwoman of her time.’’ She sang in Italian operas as well as English ballads at Vaux- 
hall. She had two sisters, Isabella and Esther, both favourite vocalists. Isabella became the wife of Lampe, a Saxon, 
who arrived in England about the year 1725, and wrote songs for Vauxhall and composed some dramatic music. His 
songs are to be found in the ‘‘ Musical Miscellany” of Watts, 1730, but have neither merit nor freshness, and none have 
lived, though in his time he was much esteemed. 

Mrs. Arne is said to have died about the year 1795, when she must have been upwards of eighty. More noted 
was her sister-in-law, Miss Arne, the wife of the infamous Theophilus Cibber, a satyr in mind as in body. This 
repulsive creature cared for his gifted, refined, and beautiful wife, only as a means of acquiring money to supply 
his extravagance. He quarrelled with his worthy father, Colley Cibber, who was ashamed of him. One day as he 
strutted before Colley in lace and velvet, the father said sadly, ‘I pity you!” “Pity rather my tailor,” retorted the 
graceless son, Susanna Maria Arne, sister of the famous composer, first appeared as an actress in Lampe’s opera 
“Amelia,” written in imitation of the Italian operas. She was then about twenty years of age, with a symmetry of 
figure and a sweetness of expression which never left her. There were a purity and pathos about her appearance and 
singing which thrilled all who saw and heard her. In her early days her Venus was a beautiful impersonation, and in 
Psyche she was as timid, touching, and inquiring as in the lovely creation of Appulzeus. 

Davis says of Mrs. Cibber: ‘Her great excellence consisted in that simplicity which needed no ornament, in that 
sensibility which despised all art. There was in her person little or no elegance, in her countenance a small share of 
beauty, but nature had given her such symmetry of form, and fine expression of feature, that she preserved all the 
appearance of youth long after she had reached to middle life. The harmony of her voice was as powerful as the 
animation of her look. In grief and tenderness her eyes looked as if they swam in tears—in rage and despair they 
seemed to dart flashes of fire. In spite of the unimportance of her figure, she maintained a dignity in her action, and a 
grace in her step; she was a perfect judge of music, and though she was not mistress of a voice requisite to a capital 
singer, yet her fine taste was sure to gain her the applause and approbation of the best judges.” 

She never cared for applause, the yearning of her heart was for quiet and domestic happiness; her nature was 
instinctively shrinking, modest, sensitive. The part of Ophelia was that in which she excelled ; tears were in her voice, 
and if in her was not the grace exhibited by Miss Ellen Terry in modern times, she surpassed that actress in having 
a marvellous voice with which she could warble the snatches of old ballads. 

In January 1736 she played Zara, and for fourteen nights drowned houses in tears, and stirred the very depths of 
men’s hearts. Her next appearance was in comedy, as Indiana in the ‘Conscious Lovers,” when the simplicity of her 
manners, and the grace which she shed over ordinary situations and even commonplace expressions, formed a strange 
contrast to the dignity of her tragedy queens. In Ophelia, her voice, her slim and flexible figure, and her inexpressibly 
sweet expression, made her unapproachable. Tate Wilkinson says that no eloquence could paint her distressed and 
distraught look when she said—“ Lord, we know what we are, but know not what we may be.” 

Poor Susanna Cibber! Indeed her future was sad, inexpressibly sad for one of her nature. Grossly maltreated, 
neglected, insulted by her worthless husband, she took refuge with a “protector,” to whom she was introduced, and on 
whom she was even thrust, by the scoundrel Theophilus. 

Wilkinson was powerless when attempting to mimic the voice and expression of Mrs. Cibber. The tone, manner, 
and method of George Anne Bellamy, of Mrs. Crawford, even the very face of Peg Woffington, he could reproduce with 
singular fidelity ; but Mrs. Cibber’s excellence baffled him. She was to him an unapproachable memory, too beautiful 
to be imitated or burlesqued. ‘It is all in my mind’s eye,” he would say, with a sigh at his incapacity. 

Towards the end of her stage career, she suffered from an internal disorder that the physicians were not able 
to understand, and with which they were powerless to cope. She suffered anguish whilst performing before the 
public. . 

Handel wrote the soprano songs in the “Messiah” for her. Dr. Delany once sat enraptured, listening to her 
singing ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth ;” and when she ceased, he murmured, ‘‘ Woman, thy sins be forgiven thee.” 
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Poor Susanna Cibber! she was more sinned against than sinning. Dr. Doran says: ‘“‘ From Scotland Yard, where she 
died 1760, the way was not long to Westminster Abbey cloister. With what rites she was committed to the earth, 
I cannot say; but a paper on the door of the Roman Catholic Chapel, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, that day requested you 
‘of your charity’ to ‘pray for the soul of Mrs. Susanna Maria Cibber!’”’ 

John Beard, the celebrated tenor singer, born in 1717, made his first appearance on the stage in 1736. He had 
been one of the choristers of the Chapel-Royal, and then one of the singers in the Duke of Chandos’s chapel at Cannons, 
during the time that Handel resided with that munificent patron of music. He became an immense favourite with 
the public, and for many years held a pre-eminent place among English vocalists. In January 1739, Beard married 
Lady Henrietta Herbert, only daughter of James, Earl of Waldegrave, and widow of Lord Edward Herbert, second son 
of the Marquis of Powis. 

Beard was an excellent man, of pleasing manner, good principles, and respectable conduct. The union with Lady 
Harriet Herbert was a happy one. She died in 1753, and he erected to her memory a monument in St. Pancras 
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From the picture by Hudson. 


Churchyard, whereon he testified to the happiness of their married life, which lasted fourteen years. In 1759 he married 
a daughter of Rich, manager of Covent Garden Theatre. He retired from the stage in 1768, and died in 1791. He 
spent his latter years in ease, and in the society of the many friends his worth had won to him. 

As a rival he had but Lowe, who enjoyed a considerable share of public favour. 

Thomas Lowe made his first appearance at Drury Lane in 1740. Soon after he was engaged for Vauxhall, where 
he continued upwards of twenty seasons. Lowe, originally a Spitalfields weaver, and ignorant of music, had little to 
recommend him beyond an uncommonly fine voice, whereas Beard had been carefully trained. Each, however, had his 
own admirers. In summer, Beard attracted the genteeler part of the musical world to Ranelagh, while Lowe drew 
the other portion to Vauxhall. In winter, Beard gratified the boxes in Covent Garden, and Lowe charmed the 
gallery at Drury Lane. The managers of each theatre, by way of securing two crowded audiences between them, 
agreed that these singers should perform one night together at each house, and that, between the acts, both should 
execute some one song chosen by themselves. They began at Drury Lane, where they sang, successively, Galliard’s 
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fine hunting song, ‘The Echoing Horn,” in which Beard’s neatness of execution carried the palm. The air selected 
for Covent Garden was Arne’s noble composition, ‘Rise, Glory, rise!” a melody that offered more scope for the 
clear, open tones of Lowe, and procured him, in turn, the honour of a victory. On each of these occasions 
the people began to assemble at the doors three hours before they were opened, and the theatre was crowded to 
suffocation. 

Lowe was permanently engaged for Covent Garden, and sang there for twenty years; but when, on the death of 
Rich, Beard became manager, he quitted it for Drury Lane, where he was shortly after supplanted by Vernon. He then 
took Marylebone Gardens. The first season was very successful, but a wet ensuing summer washed away all his good 
fortune, and he was reduced to bankruptcy. He afterwards took an engagement at Sadler’s Wells. He died in great 
poverty in 1783. ‘With the finest tenor voice I ever heard in my life,” says Burney, ‘‘for want of diligence and 
cultivation, Lowe could never be safely trusted with anything better than a ballad, which he learned by his ear; whereas 
Mr. Beard, with an inferior voice, constantly possessed the favour of the public by his superior conduct, knowledge of 
music, and intelligence as an actor.” 

But to return to the ladies. 

Miss Pope, when young, acted girlish parts with great success—she was always excellent as chambermaids. She left 
the stage as soon as she became aware that her memory was fading, and had saved enough to live independently. 

Churchill, in 1761, mentioned her as likely to be an able successor to Mrs. Clive, and so she proved. The author of 
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“Theatrical Biography,” in 1772, says: “As an actress, we think her a first-rate acquisition to the stage, particularly 
in low comedy,—the features of her face, the freedom of her laugh, and above all, what the painters call manner, 
conspire to give her this excellence.” By low comedy, the writer of the criticism probably meant nothing more than 
chambermaids’ parts, for Miss Pope was never vulgar. The author of ‘The Green Room,” in 1790, observes of Miss 
Pope: ‘‘She was born with every talent for the stage, and was gifted with every requisite to adorn it; so that the 
question has long lain with critics, not where she is deficient, but where she does most excel.” 

Miss Ann Catley made her first appearance at Covent Garden in 1762, on October 8, as the Pastoral Nymph in 
“Comus.” She soon became a great favourite both in England and Ireland; she acted some of her songs admirably, 
particularly ‘Push about the jorum,” in ‘The Golden Pippin.” She possessed much stage impudence, not to say 
insolence, but she managed somehow never to put the audience out of humour with her. 

For her intimacy with Sir Francis Delaval, and the trial which took place in consequence of it, see Kirkman’s “ Life 
of Macklin,” p. 448. O’Keefe says: “She was one of the most beautiful women I ever saw—the expression of her 
eyes, and the smiles and dimples that played round her lips and cheeks, were enchanting; she was eccentric, but had 
an excellent heart. She wore her hair plain over her forehead, in an even line almost to her eyebrows; this set the 
fashion in Dublin, and the word was with all the ladies to have their.hair Cad/ey-fied. See the print of her in ‘ Euphro- 
syne,’ in Bell’s edition of ‘Comus,’ 1777.” 

““O’Keefe adds: “ The first time of my venturing into a theatre, after the ill success of my ‘ Banditti,’ Miss Catley 
accosted me from the front row of the lower boxes, loud enough, as] was many rows back, to be heard by all and 
everybody, ‘So, O'Keefe, you had a piece damned the other night. I am glad of it; the devil mend you for risking an 
opera without bringing me into it.’ A few minutes after she had thus accosted me, Leoni entered the box with a lady 
leaning on his arm. Miss Catley, catching his eye, called out, ‘How do you do, Leoni? I hear you're married. Is that 
your wife? Bid her stand up till I see her.’ Leoni, abashed, whispered to his lady, who with good-humoured compliance 
stood up. Catley, after surveying her a little, said, ‘Ha! very well indeed! I like your choice.’ The audience seemed 
more diverted with this scene in the boxes than that on the stage, as Miss Catley and her oddities were well known to 
all.” She retired in 1784. 

Mrs. Isabella Mattocks, in her younger days, played a great variety of parts in tragedy, comedy, and opera; but her 
forte lay in comedy, to which she latterly confined herself. Her first appearance at Covent Garden was in 1752. She 
was then Miss Hallam, and she took a male part, as Duke of York in “ Richard III.” 

She acted the child in “ Coriolanus,” in 1754-5; Falstaff’s boy, Robin, in ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,” in 1757-8. 
She made her first appearance as a woman in “ Juliet,” in 1760-1, at Barrington’s benefit ; he had married her aunt. 

The ‘Secret History of the Green Room,” 1793, says: ‘‘ Having an exceedingly good, natural voice, improved by a 
knowledge of music, her first onset was in singing characters, in which she acquired for some time the reputation of a 
good second singer. The delicacy of her person, the vivacity of her temper, with a distinguishing judgment, all showed 
themselves to advantage in the sprightly parts of low comedy, and she was in a short time considered by the town as 
a very universal and useful performer.” 
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The writer goes on to describe her in no very flattering terms: “The broad stare, the formal deportment, the 
coarse voice, incapacitate her from portraying the lady; but in low comedy, her high colouring is generally pleasing, 
particularly to the galleries. She has long since declined all vocal characters.” This, it must be understood, was 
written when she was advanced in age; for some time she was a regular singer at the gardens, where she was in vast 
favour. 

When she was quite a little girl, of only four years and a half, she performed the part of the Parish Girl in “ What 
d’ye call it?” when she was so diminutive that a gentleman in the pit observed, “I can hear her very well, but I can’t see 
her without a glass.” She was the niece of the unfortunate actor Hallam, accidentally killed by Macklin, who, 
in a quarrel, ran the end of his cane into his opponent’s eye, and this entering the brain, made Hallam go raving 
mad, and die. 

Mr. Mattocks was at one time manager in Liverpool, but failed. This was in 1786. 

Mrs. Mattocks survived her husband many years; she bestowed a good marriage portion on her daughter, and 
besides invested her savings, 46000, in the stocks. She lived in Kensington, and gave a power of attorney to her son- 
in-law to draw the dividends for her; but when he died somewhat suddenly, it was discovered that he had sold out 
her stock, and had made away with the money. Consequently, she and her widowed daughter were left in great 
distress. 

In consequence of this misfortune a benefit was given her at the Opera House on May 24, 1813, at which Catalani 
sang “Rule Britannia.” The performers acted, sang, and. danced gratis, the expenses were small, and Mrs. Mattocks 
obtained £1092, with which she purchased an annuity for herself, with reversion to her daughter. She died in 
June 1826. 

A favourite pupil of Dr. Arne was Miss Brent, who had a deliciously pure and flexible voice. The doctor spoke 
of her to Garrick, who expressed a wish to hear her. Arne gave him the opportunity, and Garrick admitted that she 
had merit, but at the same time he told the musician that “all his geese were swans.” Then he added, “Tommy, you 
must consider that, after all, music is at best but pickle to my roast beef.” ‘By heaven! Davie,” answered Arne, “I'll 
pickle your roast beef well for you before I have done.” 

Accordingly he got Miss Brent an engagement at the rival theatre of Covent Garden, where she sang as Polly in 
the ‘‘ Beggar’s Opera,” and where she was so successful that Drury Lane was deserted except on the nights when Garrick 
himself performed. Beard acted Macheath to Miss Brent’s Polly. To counteract the attraction Garrick engaged Miss 
Wright, who afterwards: became Mrs. Michael Arne, but without success, “to gratify the public taste by pickling his 
roast beef after Dr. Arne’s method,” as the Bzographia Dramatica tells us. 

Miss Brent married Thomas Pinto, a distinguished violinist, and, as Mrs. Pinto, long retained the favour of the 
public.. Dibdin, in his “ History of the Stage,” thus describes her as a performer: ‘‘ Mrs. Pinto, possessing an exquisite 
voice, and being under a master, the great characteristics of whose musical abilities were natural ease and unaffected 
simplicity, was a most valuable singer. Her power was resistless, her neatness was truly interesting, and her variety 
was incessant. Though she owed a great deal to nature, she owed a great deal to Arne, without whose careful hand 
her singing might perhaps have been too Juxuriant.” 

Joseph Vernon was for long a favourite at Vauxhall and on the stage. His principal character was Autolychus in 
the adaptation of ““The Winter’s Tale,” which Garrick produced in 1756 as “Florizel and Perdita.” He sang the part 
of Cymon in Garrick’s drama in 1767, and was Leander in the ‘‘ Padlock”; and he played with Charles Dibdin in the 
musical piece of the latter, ‘“The Deserter,” produced in 1773. At the reopening of Drury Lane in 1775, he sang as 
Mercury in “The Theatrical Candidates” ; and in the same year sang in Garrick’s musical farce of ‘‘May Day; or, The 
Little Gipsy.” 

During a remarkably wet summer, Joe Vernon, who was not quite as true a timist in money matters as in music, 
met an acquaintance who had the misfortune to hold some of his dishonoured bills. This man asked Vernon, not 
uninterestedly, how the Vauxhall Gardens were going on. ‘Oh, swingingly!” answered Joe jocosely. ‘‘ Glad to hear 
it,” answered the creditor, ‘‘for then there is some chance of the singers being able to “guzdaze their notes.” Vernon 
had taken advantage of the opportunities, at that time so easily got, of being married by an irregular practitioner at the 
Savoy, and then he took a further and base advantage of this irregularity to discard and disown his wife. But this 
became generally known, and the attendants at Vauxhall made such an uproar, and expressed their indignation so 
vehemently, that Vernon was forced to go down on his knees in the orchestra, and swear that he would take back his 
wife, and treat her properly for the future. This Savoy marriage was the occasion of the curate who performed the 
ceremony being tried and sentenced to transportation for fourteen years. The Marriage Act of 1755 had regulated the 
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performance of marriages, so as to stop the scandals of Fleet and other runaway weddings. Dr. Wilkinson, chaplain 
of the Savoy, refused to believe the Act applied to his chapel. The case of his curate marrying Vernon, and being 
transported for it, did not discourage him, and next year, 1756, he also received a like sentence. As to Vernon, he was 
a dissolute rascal, and Miss Poitier, whom he married at the Savoy, bore an equally bad character. Five years later he 
married a Miss Macartney, who sobered him, and they lived happily together till his death. 

Charles Bannister, the father of John the noted comedian, was a great and popular singer, not only on the staff 
with Foote at the Haymarket, but at Ranelagh and Marylebone Gardens. He was engaged by Garrick, and sang as 
Cymon at Drury Lane. Thence he migrated to Covent Garden in 1782, but returned to Drury Lane in 1785, which he 
deserted for the Royalty Theatre in 1787-8. He sang in ‘The Agreeable Surprise,” in 1781; in Shield’s favourite 
opera, ‘‘ The Woodman,” in 1791; and in the same year in Storace’s “Siege of Belgrade.” He died in 1804. 

“Several of his songs,” says Adolphus, ‘‘have never since his time been nearly so well executed. Among them 
may be named ‘ Her mouth which a smile,’ in Roszna ; ‘While happy in my native land,’ in the Z/ectzon ; ‘ Brave Admiral 
Benbow,’ ‘To Anacreon in Heaven,’ ‘When Bibo went down to the regions below,’ and above all, and never to be 
equalled or forgotten, ‘Stand to your guns, my hearts of oak.’ In this song, his diminuendo whilst giving the 
command ‘ Reserve your fire,’—and ‘Not yet, not yet,’ followed by the tremendous burst of his powerful voice in the 
word ‘ Fire!’ produced an electrifying and appalling effect.” 

One night when Bannister was at the Haymarket, Wrighten, husband of Mrs. Wrighten, the celebrated singer, was 
stage manager, and entrusted with the illumination of the stage. Unhappily something went wrong with the foot- 
lights, and Wrighten again and again attempted to turn them up and failed. Bannister rushed off to Colman the 
manager, in great consternation, and found him in the Green Room. ‘‘Good heavens, sir! what is to be done? Poor 
Wrighten is in a bad situation.” ‘ What is the matter with him?” asked Colman. ‘“ Matter, sir—matter! he’s troubled 
with the vzszng of the lights !” 

Bannister’s voice was a strong and clear bass, with one of the most extensive falsettos ever heard; these were 
finely contrasted in a pantomime, performed at the Haymarket.in 1785, in which he was dressed one half like a hunts- 
man, and the other half like a beau; and he sang a duet, one part in the deep, rough tones of a sportsman, and the 
other in the tones of feminine shrillness of the fop. 

We must pass over several, such as Edwin, Suett, and Munden, who are to be considered as actors, not as singers. 

Mrs. Abingdon was a very charming woman. She was beautifully formed, her address was graceful, her look 
animated and expressive. She was indebted to these and to her refined taste for the power she exercised over the 
audience. Her voice was not naturally good, but she had incomparable skill in modulation, which disguised its natural 
want of calibre. Her articulation was so distinct that not a syllable she uttered was missed. She was unaffected in her 
manner, and with great natural ease. 

Her taste for dress was so exquisite, that she was often consulted by her female friends about this important 
matter. She was received at the houses of ladies of high rank, which was the more remarkable, as though her conduct 
in later years was correct, yet it had not always been so. This connection with persons of quality made Mrs. Abingdon 
a little elated. Frances Abingdon made her first appearance on the stage August 21, 1755; she died in the spring 
of 1815. 

We come now to Miss Farren, who succeeded to the parts of Mrs. Abingdon. 

Miss Eliza Farren was a musician of good quality as well as a superior actress. Her story is pretty well known 
—how she rose to be Countess of Derby from being the daughter of a poor strolling manager, always in debt and some- 
times in prison. She was a woman of noble parts, beautiful in face, dignified in carriage, and with a character that 
imposed respect on all who were brought into association with her. She was born in 1759, and made her first appear- 
ance as Rosetta at the early age of fourteen. She came to London in 1777, and in 1778 divided the principal parts 
at Drury Lane with Miss Walpole, “ Perdita” Robinson, and Miss P. Hopkins, who afterwards became Mrs. J. P. 
Kemble. 

She received marked attention from Charles James Fox, and at one time it was believed that he would marry her; 
but he gradually withdrew, and left the field open for the Earl of Derby. “He introduced her,” says Mrs. C. Mathews, 
“to his family, and to many ladies of rank and character, who were thenceforth to be seen amongst her most strenuous 
supporters both in her public and her private life. They received and visited her upon the most familiar terms of 
friendship, and daily extended the circle of her distinguished friends.” 

She was very particular never to receive the visits of any of her admirers save in the presence of her mother, and 
her general life was such as to leave open no loophole for slander. 
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In 1784 Purcell’s glorious ‘King Arthur” was produced, under the title of “Arthur and Emmeline.” The two 
principal characters were supported by Kemble and Miss Farren. It must have been a treat to have heard such 
music sung by such a singer as Eliza Farren. 

On the 7th April 1797 she bade farewell to the public, and was married to the Earl of Derby on May 8 
following. 

We come now to the very popular Mrs. Billington, whose maiden name was Weichsell. She was the daughter 
of a German, married to an English woman, he a musician, and she a public singer of some merit, at Vauxhall. 
Her first introduction to the public was at the Haymarket Theatre, in a concert for the benefit of her mother. 
She had rather a bad time at home with her hot-tempered father. Parke says: “Mr. Weichsell, a clarionet player 
of eminence at the King’s Theatre, possessed an extremely irritable temper, and was a great epicure. He would 
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occasionally supersede the labours of his cook, and pass a whole day in preparing his favourite dish, rumpsteaks, for 
the stewing-pan; and after the delicious viand had been placed on the dinner-table, together with early green peas of 
high price, if it happened that the sauce was not exactly to his liking, he has been known to throw rumpsteaks and 
green peas and all out of the window, whilst his wife and children thought themselves fortunate in not being thrown 
after them.” 

About 1782, rather to escape the tyranny of her father than out of affection, the daughter ot old Weichsell married 
Mr. Billington, a double-bass player of Drury Lane Theatre. She made her début in Dublin, and in 1786 came to 
England, but soon left for Italy, where she was well received, and where she lost her husband, who died not without 
suspicions of poison. She then married a Mr. Floressant, who was whipped out of the French army. He settled on an 
estate near Venice bought by Mrs. Billington, and there the cowardly brute treated her with such cruelty that she was 
forced to leave him and return to England, where she reappeared as Mandane in “ Artaxerxes,” in 1801. 
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As she advanced in life she became very stout, and was a subject of caricature. She was well paid, and if we 
may trust the caricaturists, was as voracious after “refreshers”’ as a modern Queen’s Counsel. She was, however, a 
most amiable and kind-hearted woman. 

Of Mrs. Billington Lord Mount Edgecumbe says, in his ‘Musical Reminiscences”: ‘ This justly famous singer 
was born of a musical family; her mother, an Englishwoman, having been a vocal performer of some eminence in her 
line. When Miss Weichsell, she distinguished herself early in life as a pianoforte player. She also soon gave promise 
of vocal excellence. When I heard her first, in 1783, she was very young and pretty, had a delightful fresh voice of 
very high compass, and sang with great neatness several songs composed for Allegranti, whom she closely imitated. 
She was still young when she first appeared at Covent Garden as Mrs. Billington. Her voice, though sweet and flexible, 
was not of that full nature which formed the charm of Banti’s, but was rather a voce dz ¢és¢a, and in its very high tones 
resembled a flute or flageolet. Its agility was very great, and everything she sang was executed in the neatest manner 
and with the utmost precision. With all these great and undisputed excellences, something was yet wanting; for she 
possessed not the feeling to give touching compassion, even when she sang with the utmost delicacy and consummate 
skill. Her face was handsome and her countenance full of good-humour, but it was incapable of change, and she was 
no actress. 

“Grassini was engaged for the next season to sing alternately with Mrs. Billington. This very handsome woman 
was in every way the direct contrary of her rival. With a beautiful form and a grace peculiarly her own, she was an 
excellent actress, and her style of singing was exclusively the cantabile. She had entirely lost all her upper tones, and 
possessed little more than one octave of good natural notes; if she attempted to go higher, she produced only a shriek. 
On her first appearance, so equivocal was her reception that when her benefit was to take place she did not dare 
encounter it alone, but called Mrs. Billington to her aid, and she, ever willing to oblige, readily consented to appear 
with her. The opera, composed for the occasion by Winter, was ‘Il Ratto di Proserpina,’ in which Mrs. Billington 
acted Ceres, and Grassini Proserpine. And now the tide of favour suddenly turned; the performances of the latter 
carried all the applause, and her graceful figure, her fine expression of face, together with the sweet manner in which 
she sang several easy simple airs, stamped her at once the reigning favourite. Her deep tones were undoubtedly fine, 
and had a peculiarly good effect when joined with the brilliant voice of Mrs. Billington. Grassini having attained the 
summit of the ladder, kicked down the steps by which she had risen, and henceforth stood alone. It was the comparison 
of these two performers that discovered to me the great superiority of Mrs. Billington as a musician, and as a singer. 
But as every one has eyes, and but few musical ears, the superior beauty was the most generally admired.” 

Michael Kelly, in his “‘ Reminiscences,” speaks of her as “‘ An angel in beauty and the St. Cecilia of song.” 

In Winter’s ‘“Castore e Polluce,” Braham performed along with Mrs. Billington. He had appeared already on 
the Italian stage in the year 1796, when he was only nineteen. He had previously made his début on the stage and 
in oratorios, and at an early age had given proof of his transcendent talent, by the unrivalled expression with which he 
had delivered the famous soliloquy of Jephtha, “‘ Deeper and deeper still,” which always remained one of his greatest efforts. 
Determined on perfecting himself, he set out for Italy, where he remained during four years studying his art. He 
returned to England in 1801, and devoted himself to the English stage. His only appearances in the Italian Opera were 
during the seasons of 1804, 1805, and 1806; and for a short time in the season of 1816. 

Braham’s real name was Abraham; he was a Jew, left an orphan at an early age, and brought up by Leoni, of 
Covent Garden Theatre. His daughter became Countess Waldegrave. 

Of Braham Lord Mount Edgecumbe remarks, in his ‘Musical Reminiscences”: “ All must acknowledge that his voice 
is of the finest quality, of great power, and occasionally sweetness. It is equally certain that he has great knowledge 
of music, and caz sing extremely well. It is therefore the more to be regretted that he should ever do otherwise; that 
he should ever quit the natural register of his voice by raising it to an unpleasant falsetto, or force it by too violent 
exertion ; that he should depart from a good style, and correct taste, which he knows and can follow as well as any 
man, to admit at times, the over-florid and frittered Italian manner ; at others, to fall into the coarseness and vulgarity of 
the English. The fact is, that he can be two distinct singers according to the audience before whom he performs, and 
that to gain applause he condescends to sing as ill at the play-house as he has done well at the opera. His composi- 
tions have the same variety, and he can equally write a popular noisy song for the one, or its very opposite for the other. 
. . . Braham has done material injury to English singing by producing a host of imitators. What is in itself not good. 
but may be endured from a fine performer, becomes insufferable in bad imitators.” 

Parke, in his “ Musical Memoirs,” gives an amusing instance in illustration of the proverb, “What is born in the 
bone comes out in the flesh.” When Braham’s little boy, only five years old, was asked by a gentleman dining at 
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the house to sing him a song, the child at once responded, that if paid to do so he would sing. ‘‘ Well, my little dear,” 
said the gentleman, “how much do you ask for one?” “Sixpence,” replied the child promptly. ‘‘Oh!” said the other, 
“can’t you sing for less?” ‘ No,” replied the urchin, “I can’t take less for one; but I'll sing you three for a 
shilling.” 

Dignum was a popular singer at the close of last century and the beginning of this, at the theatre, and especially 
at Vauxhall. He was the son of a tailor in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and was brought up a Roman Catholic. At the age of 
six he became one of the choir in the King of Sardinia’s chapel, Duke Street. His first vocal effort was in the Adeste 
jfideles, in which he showed great powers of execution. He was apprenticed by his father to a carver and gilder in 
Aldersgate Street, but after six months his father took him away and employed him in his own shop. Then he became 
a pupil of Linley, to whom he owed his training as a singer. At the age of eighteen, in 1784, he made his first appear- 
ance at Drury Lane Theatre, as young Meadows in “‘ Love in a Village”; the same evening Holman made his début at 
Covent Garden, whereupon Charles Bannister observed, ‘‘ There is a Hol-man at one theatre, and a button-hole-man at 
the other.” 

After the retirement of Bannister, Dignum took his parts. He married a daughter of Charles Kennett, an attorney 
of the Temple, by whom he had a daughter. Parke, in his ‘‘ Musical Memoirs,” tells a good story of Dignum. ‘I dined 
with a large party of ladies and gentlemen at the villa of Mrs. Barrett in Surrey, on the Saturday in Passion Week 
(Easter Eve). Among the company were Dignum, the well-known vocalist, and his daughter, who were both Roman 
Catholics. Whilst the rest of the party were partaking of a dinner which consisted of all the delicacies of the season, 
it was observed that Miss Dignum partook of nothing, though her father was eating with as much appetite as if he had 
just returned from a fox chase. Sitting opposite to Dignum, I said to him, ‘How comes it that you can enjoy the good 
things of the table, while your daughter is not permitted to taste of them?’ ‘Oh!’ said he, smiling, ‘I have got a dis- 
pensation.’ ‘Why,’ added I, ‘did you not procure for your daughter a similar indulgence to that you procured for yourself ?’ 
‘Oh, my dear boy,’ replied he, ‘that would never have done; it would have cost me another half-crown.’ He died worth 
thirty thousand pounds.” 

Dignum was a poor actor, but a good singer. In the ‘Authentic Memoirs of the Green Room,” 1796, the author 
says: “ His voice is a soft, agreeable tenor, but by proceeding too much from the throat is in some tones very unpleasant. 
As an actor he is horrid; he mouths his speeches in such a manner as not only to provoke the audience to laughter, 
but the very performers on the stage with him; his good-humour, however, is such, that he always joins in the laugh, 


though against himself. The most descriptive couplet that we can give of this gentleman shall be a quotation from the 
‘Children of Apollo’— 


‘Dignum is @&gnum, when he comes to sing, 
To speak, zzd¢gnum,—an unworthy thing.’” 


After Braham and Dignum we come to Incledon, perhaps the grandest tenor England has produced. 

His Christian names were Charles Benjamin, and he was the son of a medical practitioner at S. Kevern in Cornwall, 
where he was born in 1763. At the age of eight he was placed in the choir of Exeter Cathedral, and he received his 
musical training from William Jackson. In 1786 he made his first appearance in London at Vauxhall Gardens with 
great success, and during the next three years he was engaged there in the summer, andat Bath in the winter. In 1790 
he made his first appearance at Covent Garden Theatre as Dermot in Shield’s ‘‘ Poor Soldier,” and from that time, for 
upwards of thirty years, held a high position in public favour. He died in 1826. 

His favourite characters were those of sailors, soldiers, highwaymen, and he excelled as a singer of English ballads. 
As he had spent a considerable part of his youth at sea, he was almost uneducated, and on the stage his action was 
clumsy and awkward, and his elocution coarse and vulgar: but in singing, the effect produced by his voice, energy, and 
the feeling he threw into his songs, proved irresistible. 

Incledon’s vanity laid him open to many jests. He was a great boaster. Once he said that the quality of his voice 
had been improved by swallowing, in mistake, a quantity of train oil. Charles Bannister at once, in allusion to his 
ungraceful walk, said, ‘It would have been better for Incledon had he swallowed a dancing-master.” 

One day at rehearsal he boasted that he had at home such Madeira as could be found nowhere else; and, on some 
expression of doubt being uttered, despatched a messenger to his house, with the key of the cellar, desiring Mrs. 
Incledon to send a bottle from such and such a bin. The wine was brought and duly approved of; but Munden observ- 
ing where Incledon deposited the key, picked his pocket, and told the messenger to return with Mr. Incledon’s love to 
his wife, for a second bottle, directing that it should be deposited in his own dressing-room. When apprised that 


all was ready, he said, ‘Charles, your Madeira is very good, but I think I have some upstairs that will match it.” Other 
Cc 
Vv. 
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actors were invited as umpires, and declared mem. com. that Munden’s was the best, whereas Incledon protested in 
favour of the former bottle, and called the second sad rubbish.* When Incledon was at Plymouth, he was invited to 
dine with the Port Admiral. In the course of the evening he was missing, and on search being made, was found below, 
surrounded by a group of common sailors, with whom he was drinking grog, and singing ‘‘The Storm,” ‘‘The Bay of 
Biscay,” and “ Black-eyed Susan.” 

In 1803 Incledon was in Dublin. On returning to England the vessel was wrecked. Several of the passengers 
were lost. But Incledon, who had been a sailor, saved himself by climbing to the round-top, with his wife lashed to him. 
They were for many hours in this perilous condition, and were at length picked up by some fishermen. 

The same year he was summoned to Frogmore to a morning féte given by King George III., in the open air, at 
which some of the London performers were required to attend and sing. His Majesty was so pleased with some songs 
of Incledon’s and Munden’s, that he begged to have them repeated. But time was speeding on, and they were obliged 
respectfully to intimate to the king, that they had to perform at Covent Garden in the evening, and that the time was 
approaching. 

“Then pray,” said the good old king, ‘“‘go at once. I will not have my people disappointed.” Then turning to 
the Prince of Wales, ‘“ George,” said he, ‘oblige me by seeing Mr. Munden and Mr. Incledon to their carriage.” The 
prince thereupon took each of the actors by the arm, and conducted them to their post-chaise, and shook hands at 
parting. 

In 1817, Munden says in his ‘“‘ Memoirs ” : ‘Mr. Incledon, who had long been the most popular singer on the English 
stage, becoming advanced in years, and on the wane, was at length unable to procure an engagement at the London 
theatres. He was advised to try his fortune in America, and previously, to take a benefit, bidding adieu to the English 
public. Under these affecting circumstances, his theatrical brethren flocked around him, and the Italian Opera-house, 
which was offered him for the night, was crowded by his admirers to witness the performance of ‘Love in a Village,’ 
and ‘Three weeks after Marriage.’ The writer of these pages had the gratification of contributing an address in verse, 
which was spoken with great feeling by Mr. Dowton, holding the ‘wandering melodist’ by the hand, and encircled by 
the performers of both theatres. Mr. Incledon, in his prime, was perhaps the most succegsful ballad singer ever heard 
in this country, and in nautical songs altogether unrivalled: he had also the good fortune to have Shield for a 
composer. But, as the taste for Italian music became prevalent, those who had formerly dwelt with rapture on his 
accents, affected to consider his style of singing vulgar. He returned to England,.and died in 1826.” Some 
amusing anecdotes of Incledon are reserved for the notes to his songs. We may here note that he strenuously 
opposed the denationalisation of English song music. Braham was a sinner in this respect. Incledon loving and 
admiring pure robust English melody, could not away with the Italian school of composers, such as Kelly, and he 
bitterly complained that English music was leaving its traditional grooves to run in others that did not suit the national 
character. 

A favourite female singer, at the close of last century, was Mrs. Bland. She was the daughter of an Italian Jewess 
of the name of Romanzini, and was introduced into public life by Mr. Cady, hairdresser of the Royal Circus, who heard 
and approved of her voice, when she was quite a child, and by the consent of her mother she was engaged at a small 
salary. She soon distinguished herself by her wit and pleasing manner of singing, and rapidly advanced in the good 
opinion of the audiences before which she sang. She soon aspired to the regular stage, and was engaged for the Dublin 
Theatre. The public were greatly pleased with her performance of the page, in Gretry’s “ Richard Cceur de Lion.” 

In the summer of 1789 she went to Liverpool, and became a favourite with the inhabitants of that town, both as an 
actress and as a concert singer. About this period she married Mr. Bland, the brother of Mrs. Jordan, and by him 
became the mother of several children. A sad story is connected with her retirement from the stage. Owing to an 
accident she caused the death of one of her children, and this so preyed on her mind that she became deranged, and 
never recovered her reason. 

Another very charming and delightful singer and actress of this period was Mrs. Crouch. She was the daughter 
of Peregrine Phillips, and belonged to a respectable and ancient Welsh family, the elder branch of which had a 
baronetcy, and the last baronet was created a peer of Ireland in 1776. Mr. Phillips was an attorney, and was the 
father of six children. Anna Maud, through whose talent the family became known, was born in 1763. Her father being 
the professional adviser of Sir Watkin Lewes, the child was introduced to Lady Lewes, who paid great attention to the 
beautiful girl with such a lovely voice. But little Nancy was wont to carry home all the cakes, lollipops, and toys, given 
her, to share them with her brothers and sisters. 


* The story is told differently by Munden, and by Mrs. C, Mathews. 
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She was instructed in music by Wafer, organist of Berwick Street Chapel, and at the age of ten was able to sing that 
difficult song, “The Soldier tired of War’s Alarm,” and accompany herself on the pianoforte. Nancy Phillips was 
articled to Mr. Linley, the joint-patentee of Drury Lane Theatre, in 1779. At the end of a year she appeared in Arne’s 
opera of ‘‘ Artaxerxes,” as Mandane. 

“I remember distinctly the surprise her beauty excited,” says Boaden, in his ‘Memoirs of Mrs. Siddons.” ‘She 
was always timid upon the stage, and really needed all the indulgence which she experienced; but she was infinitely 
promising of musical excellence, and as to countenance and figure, she realised the visions of even poetical imagination. 
He who came from the study of Spencer’s ‘Una’ beheld the seeming original of such a portrait in Miss Phillips.” 

Her next part was one which remained a favourite with her, Clarissa, in that at one time very popular ballad opera, 
“Lionel and Clarissa,” by Bickerstaffe, for which Charles Dibdin wrote or adapted the music. 








Mrs. CROUCH. 


from a portrait by G. Romney. 


She also appeared as Venus in Purcell’s “King Arthur,” on its revival at Drury Lane. 

In 1783 she was engaged for the Theatre Royal, Dublin, where her beauty and her charming voice brought about 
her a number of admirers. Among these was a young Irish nobleman, who induced her to elope with him. They fled, 
but as the young lord was a minor, no priest could be prevailed on to perform the marriage ceremony. Meanwhile both 
the father of the nobleman and Mr. Phillips united in pursuit, and caught the lovers just as they were about to embark 
for Scotland. Nancy Phillips’ first appearance after the adventure was as Emily in the ‘‘Double Disguise,” in which 
Mrs. Wrighton had, as an Irish chambermaid, to address her in a song, and a verse ran :-— 

“ Each pretty young miss, with a long heavy purse, 
Is courted, and flattered, and easily had ; 


She longs to be taken, for better, for worse, 
And quickly elopes with an Irish lad.” 
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This verse was at once applied by the audience, and with cheers and laughter it was encored vociferously. A few 
months later she married a navy lieutenant of the name of Crouch. 

The union was not a happy one; the husband’s inclinations wandered, so did those of his wife. For a while she 
caught and held the wandering affections of the Prince Regent ; and he lavished on her immense sums, and finally agreed 
to pay her an annuity of £1200, but, as in the instance of Perdita Robinson, refused to fulfil his agreement. Finally 
Mrs. Crouch fixed her affections so decidedly on Kelly, that after a few years she and Crouch separated (1791), and 
thenceforth she and Kelly resided together, travelled and acted together. There exists a curious portrait of Mrs. Crouch, 
when somewhat advanced in life, that so closely resembles Kelly, that one is led to suspect that it is really the likeness 
of that gentleman dressed up in the lady’s clothes. 

In 1788, as Mrs. Crouch was going to a rehearsal in a hackney-coach, the vehicle was upset and her face was severely 
cut by the broken glass; for, having her sister’s little boy in her arms, she flung herself between him and the window. 
It was long before she was sufficiently recovered to present herself again on the stage; and slight scars always remained, 
materially injuring the delicacy of her face. Some years after she was again upset, in a carriage, when her dressing-case 
fell on her throat and severely impaired her voice. 

Thenceforth she was obliged to take songs in a lower pitch, and found her voice in speaking materially weakened. 
Nor did this misfortune come alone; her father was at the time confined to his bed with gout; her aunt was ina 
lunatic asylum, and her eldest sister died, leaving a son and daughter to Mrs. Crouch’s care, and she adopted them. 
Michael Kelly, who had come to England with very foreign ways, and had almost forgotten his native tongue, had been 
kindly corrected and instructed by Mrs. Crouch, whom he adored almost to idolatry ; and indeed she deserved his admira- 
tion, for she was a most cheerful, kindly, and unselfish person. In his ‘ Reminiscences” he says, when first seeing 
her: “I was struck with admiration of her wonderful beauty; she seemed to me to aggregate in herself, like the Venus 
of Apelles, all that was exquisite and charming.” 

In 1789, Mrs. Crouch, Nancy Storace, and Madame Mara, with Kelly, were taken by Dr. Arnold to Cannons, the 
seat at one time of the Duke of Chandos, but recently purchased by Colonel O’Kelly. A concert of sacred music was to 
be given on behalf of the poor of Stanmore. ‘‘ When Mrs. Crouch and myself were at breakfast, Colonel O’Kelly called 
upon us, and said to me, ‘Arrah, my jewel of a namesake, tell me what tunes are we going to hear this morning.’ 

‘‘T showed him the bill of the performance, part of which he read, and made his comments on it. In part the first 
was to be sung ‘Lord, what is man?’ by Madame Mara. ‘Upon my honour and conscience,’ said he, ‘I am mightily 
mistaken if Madame Mara doesn’t pretty well know without asking,’’”—an allusion to that famous singer’s continual 
shifting of husbands and lovers. 

In the “Memoirs of George F. Cooke,” by Dunlop, 1813, is a notice of Mrs. Crouch. Cook played Lord Ainsworth 
to her Patty, in ‘The Maid of the Mill,” in 1794. ‘At that period this lady was the heroine of the English opera in 
one of its branches, and the most perfect beauty on the stage. As Miss Phillips, in the character of Miranda in the 
‘Tempest,’ she was the personification of innocent loveliness.” 

In 1801 Mrs. Crouch withdrew from the stage, and occupied herself with the education of her sister’s children, one 
of whom, Harry Hornebow, appeared with credit on the boards. Her charms were now almost entirely faded; she 
smilingly said, ‘I am not one of those who need a looking-glass to assure me I am getting on in years.” 

She died on October 2, 1805, in the forty-second year of her age. Of her husband she said, “I sincerely forgive 
his conduct. He is older now, and I hope sufficiently sensible of his errors to abjure them, and render the present 
object of his desire far happier than he did me.” 

She was buried at Brighton, where she died, and Kelly erected a handsome monument to her memory. 

A few words are due to Mrs. Jordan, to whom we owe “The Blue Bells of Scotland,” one of the rare instances in 
which a woman has composed a melody that has become established without prospect of its ever being forgotten. 

Her real name was Dorothy Bland, and she was born at Waterford in 1762. At an early age she made her way 
to Dublin, and, under the name of Miss Francis, played everything from sprightly girls to tragedy queens. When she 
resolved on coming to England the manager laughingly exclaimed, ‘What! going to cross Jordan?” and in England 
she assumed the name with the matronly prefix. Her life has been written by Boaden, in two volumes, and it is not 
necessary to give it here. 

As an actress Mrs. Jordan played admirably such parts as the Country Girl, the Romp, the Hoyden, and the 


’ 


Chambermaid. In so-called ‘ breeches parts,” no actress could be put in competition with her but Mrs. Woffington, and 
to her she was as superior in point of voice, as Mrs. Woffington was superior to her in beauty. Mrs. Jordan’s voice 


was not only sweet, but distinct. She articulated her words particularly well, and although she was not a professed 
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singer, yet the little songs which she frequently introduced were much admired. She was sometimes called on to sing a 
song the third time. She was never handsome, but she was peculiarly pleasing. In later years she grew too fat for the 
breeches characters, but this was her misfortune, not her fault; and when at Miss Farren’s retirement she threw herself 
into genteel comedy, she betrayed a lamentable lack of judgment. She was so consummate an actress that she could do 
nothing badly, but she did herself no credit. When her personal appearance disqualified her for such parts, she could 
not be brought to perceive it, and would listen to no advice to take up the elderly characters. 

Very different from this was the conduct of Mademoiselle Guimard, the famous French opera-dancer. When the 
conviction was forced on her that her facial glories had departed, she accepted the knowledge frankly. Yet her figure 
was still perfectly symmetrical, her grace and agility were unimpaired. 

She was sixty-four, when, yielding to the urgent entreaties of her friends, she consented to give a last exhibition 
of her art. But she insisted that the performance should be carried out under her direction. The curtain was so far 
lowered as to conceal completely the head and shoulders of the dancer. “Il fait impossible aux spectateurs,” writes 
her biographer, “de voir autre que le travail de ses jambes dont le temps avait respecté l’agilite et les formes 
pures et délicates.” 

Mrs. Jordan acquired a good deal of money by her profession, and she was not an extravagant person; she had a 
large family, and was a good mother. She last appeared on the stage in the season 1813-14. A person who had married 
one of her daughters involved her in a debt for £2000, and this so preyed on her spirits that it shortened her days. She 
withdrew from England and settled at St. Cloud, near Paris, in November 1815, where she called herself Mrs. James. On 
her death the police seized on her little effects and put all up to auction. She died July 5, 1816, aged fifty, and is buried 
at St. Cloud. 

I have dwelt at some length on the great singers of the past, for it was they, by their charm of manner and splendid 
voices, who gave to so many songs, that otherwise might have perished, that popularity which carried them as on wings 
throughout England, and made them become part and parcel of our musical inheritance. Nowadays our public singers 
are paid a royalty on such songs as are new, and which the authors and publishers desire them to produce before the 
public. It is a mischievous system. It brings to the front sad rubbish, and we lose the gratification of hearing 
the great vocalists in some of the old English songs that delighted our grandsires, but for which no royalty is now 
paid. The remedy is in the hands of the people. Let them insist on having good music. Let them not good- 
humouredly tolerate the trash so often palmed off upon them. 

But to judge between good and bad, the popular taste requires bracing, and for that nothing is better than a 


dip into the old yet ever fresh well-springs of genuine English melody. 
Se baG. 


LEW TRENCHARD, NORTH DEvon, 
June 1896. 
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Care Sfies from the Lad fBaf is (Merrp (p. 1). 
—A song in **Cymon,” by David Garrick, the music to which 
was arranged by Michael Arne, 1767. Johnstone was singing the 
part of Linco in this play at Dublin. He was very fond of billiards, 
and had quarrelled with the marker at a table about ten shillings and 
a penny, which the latter said he owed for games; but Johnstone, 
not recollecting the circumstance, refused to pay it, though often 
solicited. Whilst performing in «*Cymon,”’ he came on singing this 
song, which has the refrain, “Sing hey, derry derry! Sing hey, 
derry, derry!”’ To his great astonishment he was greeted by an 
echo from the gallery, “Pay me, Jack Johnstone, my ten and a 
penny, my ten and a penny!” This was taken up by the audience, 
and in the next verse pit and gallery roared out, “‘ Pay me, Jack 
Johnstone, my ten and a penny, my ten and a penny!” This 
forced the singer at once to discharge his debt. 


Once J LoFed a AMaiden Gair (p. 4).—This charm- 
ing, delicate old air was considered by the late Mr. Wm. Chappell 
to date back to the reign of James I., or Charles I. The tune is 
found in all the editions of the “The Dancing-Master”’ from 1650 
to 1698; in Playford’s ‘Introduction,’ 1664; in ‘ Musick’s 
Delight on the Cithern,” 1666 ; and in other later collections. 

The ballad itself is found in black-letter, in the Roxburghe 
Collection (ed. Chappell and Ebsworth, ii. 404). It was printed 
for the assigns of Thomas Symcock—the date about 1620. The 
Roxburghe copy is the sole one extant. The original consists of 
twelve stanzas. Chappell reproduced the song in his ** Old English 
Ditties.”” It will be noticed that the melody is that of the 6th 
Gregorian Tone. 
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@ Oa Sea 
Once.. maid-en fair, But she did de - ceive me. 


Qheacefuf SfumB ring on tBe Ocean (p. 6).—From 
the opera of “'The Pirates,” the libretto by James Cobb. It was 
performed at Drury Lane Theatre in 1792. Signora Storace, by 
her delightful singing, popularised this song. 

Stephen Storace, the composer of the music, was born in London 
in 1763. Of him Michael Kelly writes in his Reminiscences ”’ : 
«All love and honour to your memories, Stephen and Nancy 
Storace. He was well known afterwards as one of the best of 
English composers, and she was at that time, when I first met them, 
though only fifteen, the prima donna of the Comic Opera at Leg- 
horn. They were Londoners, and their real name wanted the /, 
which they introduced into it. Their father was a Neapolitan, and a 
good performer on the double bass, which he played for many years 
at the Opera House, when the band was led by the celebrated 
Giardini. He married one of the Misses Trusler, of Bath, cele- 
brated for making a peculiar sort of cake, and sister to Dr. Trusler, 
well known in the literary world as a chronologist. 


“The elder Storace, Dr. Arnold, and Lowe, the singer, opened 
Mary-le-bone Gardens for the performance of burlettas, &c. Owing 
to the attractions of the music, and Miss Trusler’s plum-cakes, the 
Gardens were successful for a time, but, disagreeing among them- 
selves, the proprietors closed them, I believe, with loss. 

«* When Mr. Sheridan married Miss Linley, and brought her from 
Bath, their first lodging in London was at Mr. Storace’s house, in 
Mary-le-bone, and from that time a strong friendship existed be- 
Nancy, the only daughter, could play and sing 
at sight as early as eight years old. She owned an extraordinary 
genius for music, and Stephen, the son, for everything. He was 
the most gifted creature I ever met with. I have often heard Mr. 
Sheridan say, that, if he haa been bred to the law, he thought he 
would have been Lord Chancellor.” 

In 1788, Stephen Storace produced, at Drury Lane, a slight 
musical farce, and the following year brought out his opera, ‘¢ The 
Haunted Tower,” the success of which was unbounded. In this 
Nancy Storace made her first appearance on the English stage. 

«The success of this opera,” says Kelly, ‘was never surpassed ; 
it was a lasting favourite for many years; the first season it was 
played fifty nights. Nancy Storace was favourably received, both as 
a singer and an actress. Bannister and Baddely were excellent in the 
comic parts; Mrs. Crouch, as Lady Elinor, was in the full bloom 
of beauty, and in richest voice. I had two fine songs allotted to 
me, ‘From Hope’s Fond Dream,’ and ‘Spirit of my Sainted Sire,’ 
one of the most difficult songs ever composed for a tenor voice. 
Indeed, all the music was beautiful: the admiration of the audience 
for the sestetto, ‘ By Mutual Love Delighted,’ I can never forget.” 

On April roth, 1790, Storace produced his charming little opera, 
«No Song no Supper,”’ but it was not wholly original, as he worked 
into it much of the music of ** Gli Equivoci.”” This was a mistake 
of Storace throughout. On the 2nd July 1794 was produced his 
«‘ Glorious First of June,’ the words by Cobb, for the benefit of the 
widows of those who fell in the victory achieved by Lord Howe. 
Kelly, in his «« Reminiscences,” says: ‘The piece was well suited 
to the purpose, and was a sequel to ‘No Song no Supper.’ It was 
all got up in three days. Storace and myself gave it some new songs, 
but the music was chiefly old. I begged Mr. Sheridan, who wrote 
a good many speeches for it, to make as short a part for me, with as 
little speaking in it as possible. 

‘«‘In the scene in which I came on to sing a song, written by Cobb, 
«When in War on the Ocean we meet the Proud Foe!’ there was a 
cottage in the distance, at which (the stage direction said) I was to 
look earnestly ; and the line which I then had to speak was this— 


tween the families. 


‘There stands Louisa’s cottage! Shé must be either in it or out of it.’ 
The song followed immediately, and not another word was there 
in the whole part. This sublime and solitary speech produced a 
loud laugh from the audience.”’ 

In 1796, Colman’s ‘* Iron Chest,”’ with Storace’s music, was per- 
formed for the first time. The composer at the time was recovering 
from a severe attack of gout and fever; yet urged by sense of duty, 
he insisted, against the advice of his friends, on attending the first 
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rehearsal. The consequence was fatal; he took cold, the gout 
attacked his stomach, and seven days after the performance of the 
play he died, at the early age of thirty-three years. 

Mr. Husk says of his music, in Groves’ “ Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians”’: ‘*Storace’s melodies are thoroughly English in 
character, whilst in his instrumentation the influence of Mozart and 
the Italian composers is evident. He was almost the first English 
composer who introduced into his works the modern finale, in which 
the business of the scene is carried on by concerted music.” 


Wen OrpBeus Went Mon (p. 8).—Perhaps owing 
to the satirical nature of this song it obtained a considerable measure 
of popularity, and found its way into many song-books. ‘The words 
were the composition of the Rev. Dr. Samuel Lisle, from a Spanish 
original, ‘The music was by Dr. Boyce. It first appeared in the 
musical piece of “ Orpheus and Eurydice,”’ acted at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields Theatre, 1740. Ritson includes this piece in his ‘“ English 
Songs,” 1813. It was composed about 1746. To name only 
a few of the collections in which this song may be found: 
«©The Masque,”’ London, 1761; ‘The Bullfinch,”’ London, 1763; 
papel, Dublin, 1763; “The Syren,’ London, 1764; 
“Calliope,” London, 1788; ‘‘The Banquet of Thalia,’’ York, 
1790; ‘The Edinburgh Musical Miscellany,” 1808; and the 
«British Orpheus,” about 1817. This shows that the song re- 
tained its popularity for over fifty years. 

There are, however, four songs on the subject; in three the 
point of the satire is levelled against the wife, but in one it 
touches the husband. All four are given in “The Apollo,” 
1763. Dr. Lisle, rector of Burclere, Hants, died in 1767. 

Of Boyce himself I shall give some account when introducing his 
noble song, *‘ Softly Rise, O Southern Breeze.” 
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JZonathan (p. 10).—A song from that lively little ballad- 
opera, “Turk or no Turk.”? The author of the play was George 
Colman, and it was performed at the Haymarket Theatre in 1785. 
We have already given “The Cheshire Chambermaid” from it. 
Dr. Arnold composed the music. 


The BHindustant Girf’s Lament (p. 14).—This is 
one of the make-believe Hindustani airs, composed by Edward 
Biggs, to words by Mrs. Opie, and published about 1820. Biggs 
issued a whole series, at a time previous to Ethiopian serenades, and 
if- he could have had performers with dyed faces, dressed up like 
Hindus, might have set a fashion. It is almost needless to say that 
the genuine music of the Hindus, like all Oriental music, is un- 
melodious to European ears. The origin of this song was as 
follows: An Englishman who was leaving India desired to restore 
to her parents a Hindu girl, who had lived for some years in his 
family. He sent her to them, ina palanquin, some days’ journey 
up the country. She was so extremely attached to her master, 
and so broken-hearted at parting with him, that she absolutely 
refused all nourishment. 

On this incident Mrs. Opie based her verses, and Biggs set 
them. He was a somewhat celebrated composer of songs between 
1790 and 1820, when he went abroad. 


: S¥Keet Kitty EfoBer (p. 16).—By Edmund Kean, the 
words by Edward Knight, who also probably arranged the music. 


Kean composed one or two airs that took with the public. Another 
was, ‘Where is my Lover?”’ which was arranged for him by 
E. Knight, junior. The date of the song “ Kitty Clover ”’ is 1819. 
The song was introduced into the ballad-opera of “The Lord of 
the Manor ”’ in 1823. 


TO SONGS 
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Time Bas nof TBinned mp FfoBing Hair (p- 18).— 


A composition of William Jackson, of Exeter, of whom a good 
deal has already been said. 


SSbeffs of Ocean (p- 22).—A song, the words by J. W. 
Lake, and the music by John William Cherry. It was published 
in 1847, and speedily acquired popularity. It even took with the 
class that derives its songs from broadsides. I have not been able to 
learn the exact date of Cherry’s death, but believe it was about 1890. 


Satfe SBeefBread (p. 24).—One of poor Henry Carey’s 


songs. It occurs in his «¢ Musical Century,” published in 1740. 


Bebofd, Jama Wiffage Base (p. 27).—A song in the 


opera of ** The Three and the Deuce,”’ a comic drama by Prince 
Hoare, from the French. It was performed at the Haymarket in 
1795. ‘The plot turns on the strong resemblance in person, features, 
and voice, between three brothers, who are, however, of very dif- 
ferent dispositions. The music to the piece was contributed by 
Stephen Storace. In the original there are but two verses. A 
third has been added. 


Teff me, mp Heart (p. 30).—Words by T. Morton, and 
the music by Sir H. R. Bishop. Thomas Morton was a native of 
Durham. His father died when he was very young, and the care 
of his education devolved on his uncle, a stockbroker named 
Maddison, who sent him to the Soho Square Academy. He 
became a member of Lincoln’s Inn, and wrote a good many plays. 
He wrote the “Children in the Wood” with Dr. Arnold, who 
composed the music. ‘ Zorinski’’ was also a joint work of this 
author and Arnold. Perhaps his best play is “ A Cure for a Heart- 
ache,’ a comedy, 1797, yet as a play it is poor stuff. 


The Eabin (Bop (p. 36).—Sung in “Harlequin and 
Mother Goose,’ a pantomime by Thomas Dibdin. It was first 
performed at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, on December 29, 
1806. The music was by W. H. Ware. 

Dibdin, in his Autobiography, says: ‘‘ During the eight years I 
had been at Covent Garden, the pantomime usually took five or six 
months in preparation; and I now observed with wonder, during 
my usual summer visits to the theatre, no note of preparation, and 
was still more surprised, nay, astonished, and not a little vexed into 
the bargain, when, not more than six weeks before Christmas, Mr. 
Harris knocked at my door, and returned the compliments of the 
day with, ‘Well, we cannot do without a pantomime from you, 
after all.” I was thunderstruck—I might write one, but how get 
the scenery painted? What time for machinery, practice, compos- 
ing music, &c.? ‘Well, have you not some sketches by you?’ 
‘Yes, sir; I have shown them to you often, and strongly recom- 
mended one in particular which you have for years refused.’ ¢ Oh, 
what? that d d Mother Goose? Let me look at her again. 
She-has one recommendation, there is no finery about her, and the 
scenery is too commonplace to take up much time. So let’s set 
everybody to work: I need not see the manuscript.’ ”’ 

Tom and Charles Dibdin had just failed in a speculation of 
taking Astley’s Amphitheatre to Dublin. Grimaldi had been 
engaged for them; he was now at liberty, and was secured for 
«Mother Goose,” as clown, at a salary of one pound per week. 
Dibdin continues: ‘Our last three pantomimes had suffered much 
for want of a good clown. The acquisition of Grimaldi gave us a 
little more spirit. Strange to say, Mr. Harris never came but to one 
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rehearsal. He who was heretofore never absent a moment from a 
favourite pantomime, had so little hope of the one now preparing, 
that on the Sunday night only previous to its production, our good 
master, accompanied only by Mr. John Kemble, with whom he had 
dined, honoured us with his presence for nearly an hour.”’ 

Yet “Mother Goose’’ proved to be a vast success, and put 
something like twenty thousand pounds into Harris’s pocket. 

It was formerly the custom to exhibit a scrap of Latin over the 
curtain. 
It appears from the Spectator of May 5, 1712, that the motto then 
was “Totus Mundus agit Histrionem.’”’ Foote put up “ De te 
fabula narratur,’”? which Colman changed to “ Stet fortuna domitis.”’ 
It was suggested to Harris that he should put up at Covent Garden 
the line from Juvenal :— 


Thus at Drury Lane in 1699 there was “ Vivitur ingenio.”’ 


‘e. . , Lucri bonus est odor ex re qualibet.” 


Ware, the composer, was, I believe, the son of F. Ware, for 
many years first tenor at Covent Garden, and also leader of the 
concerts at Vauxhall. He afterwards became first tenor at the 
Haymarket. I have added two stanzas. In the original there are 
but two. Rimbault arranged this song as a round. 


DHarBest Home (p. 38).—A song in “Mago and Dago,” 
a pantomime by M. Lonsdale, that was performed at Covent Garden 
Theatre in 1794. The music of the songs was contributed by 
Aylward, Atterbury, Spofforth, Shield, &c., and the compiler was 
T. Goodman, This song is by Luffman Atterbury. Luffman 
Atterbury was one of the musicians-in-ordinary to George III. He 
composed an oratorio called ‘Goliath,’ which was performed at 
the Haymarket Theatre in 1773. It was again performed in West 
Wycombe Church in 1775, on the occasion of the depositing of the 
heart of Paul Whitehead, enclosed in a marble urn, in the mausoleum 
of the Despenser family. He is chiefly known as a glee writer. 
His glee, «Come, let us all a Maying Go,”’ is still popular. He 
died in 1796. I have taken some liberty with the words. The 
third verse actually runs— 
** Down Life’s sloping hill while old Square Toes joggs on, 
And sums up the treasure in store for his son, 
Young Hopeful thinks long till Fate winds up the chains, 
That give him possession of acres and gains. 
Old Time never fails to bring harvest home.” 


There is also in the original a fourth verse beginning — 
**When Brunswick’s fair princes arriv’d in our land.” 


I thought that it would be best to close the song with a new third 
verse. In the original there is no proper conclusion. 

Atterbury’s pretty quartette, ‘‘Come, let us all be Merry,” 
published in 1790, was republished in 1879. 


The Precautioned MtpmpBH (p. 41)-—A pretty song by 
Lewis Ramondon, a singer in several of the Italian operas in London. 
He composed a number of pleasing airs to songs which were pub- 
lished in “The Merry Musician; or, A Cure for the Spleen,” in 
1715. The song is also found on half-sheet engraved music. A 
copy is in the British Museum, under the head of English Songs, 
vol. ii., G—H. (G. 308). Three of his songs are in Watt’s 
« Musical Miscellany,” 1729. A very favourite song of his, «As 
Amoret and Phillis Sat,” published in 1703, long maintained its 
hold on English taste. The date of this song is about 1715. 


Po¥n among the Banks of Roses (p- 44).—A 


folk-song still heard among our peasantry, but it is to be found as an 
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engraved half-sheet of about 1780, in a collection of Vauxhall and 
other songs, originally published separately, but now bound together 
in volumes in the British Museum, G. 306, vol. i. It is also found 
in “The Vocal Magazine,” Edinburgh, 1798, vol. i1., song I. 


Siff Me a WoWl (p- 46)-—An English version of a 
song by Anacreon, made by Oldham, of whom Dryden said— 


“‘ Our souls were near allied, and thine 
Cast in the same poetic mould with mine.” 


The music is by James, not Joseph Corfe. It was written in 1730. 
James Corfe is passed over in most Dictionaries of Musicians, as 
well as by Sir George Groves’ ‘ Dictionary of Music,” which takes 
notice of the principal English composers only of former days. 
Nevertheless, James Corfe composed some glees, and the songs, 
“The Sun was Hastening down the Sky,” 1740, and “ Pretty 
Wanton, Come Away,” 1750. 


Burfon Mfe (p- 49).—A song set by John Barrett, pupil 
of Dr. Blow; he was music-master at Christ’s Hospital, and 


organist of the Church of St. Mary-at-Hill, about 1710. Many of 
his settings are found in collections of songs of that period; and 
there are some in D’Urfey’s “Pills to Purge Melancholy.” 
Among these is the fine melody, ‘ Ianthe the Lovely,” which we 
hope to give in this collection later on. The allusion to the Duke 
of Anjou in “ Burton Ale”’ fixes the date of the song as between 
1710 and 1715. There are two curious rhymes in the piece, malt 
is pronounced more, and know is made to rhyme with Anjou. Barrett 
wrote the air to the famous shecp-shearing song of C. Johnson, in 
“The Custom of the Manor,” 1715. 


Te In¥incibfe Brmadvo (p- 52).—This spirited song is 
by John O’ Keefe. It occurs in the comic opera of “ The Siege of 
Curzola,” the music by Dr. Arnold. It was acted at the Hay- 
market in 1786, but did not give satisfaction, and was performed 
on six nights only. The songs, however, were published with the 
music, and were sung at the gardens. The melody is not quite 
equal in merit to the words. 

In connection with the Armada a curious circumstance may be 
mentioned. The harbour dues of Saltash, that has rights over a 
large portion of Plymouth waters, are one shilling from every English 
vessel that enters, and two from every foreign keel that anchors in 
the Hamoaze, and seven from every Spanish ship. The sum was 
raised from two to seven shillings by the corporation after the 
Armada; and that sum is still exacted from a Spanish vessel by 
Trinity House. In Saltash church is preserved a magnificent silver 
cup, which is traditionally said to have come from one of the vessels 
of the Armada, but it is actually of English Tudor workmanship. 


Smife again, mp Bonnie Bawste (p. 56).—By John 
Parry. ‘John Parry, senr., was,” says Mrs. Byrne, ‘intas et in 
cute, a musician. He could command any instrument he took into 
his hands, and once there, could make it discourse most excellent 
music. The fertility of his musical imagination was astonishing, 
and the countless number of pieces he composed found the highest 
favour with his contemporaries. ‘There are fashions in melodies as 
in all else that addresses itself to the human taste, and this must 
account for the fact that Parry’s once popular compositions are little 
known to the present generation. He seemed to have music intuitively 
in his nature, and while excelling on the piano and the organ, 
manipulated, with equal facility and effect, the fife, clarinet, flute, 
flageolet, ’cello, violin, harp, and guitar ; he could manage the stops 
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of any wind instrument, and played them with consummate skill, 
taste, and feeling. . . . He was a delightful old fellow, and when 
I first knew him, in 1842, his conversation was always lively and 
interesting.” 

“ Smile again, my Bonnie Lassie,’ 


ae 


was first published in 1824. 


Wen ofBer Kips (p. 58).—Fitz Ball says of the favourite 
opera of “The Bohemian Girl,’ in which is this song: ‘It 


was with unqualified success that Mr. Bunn produced his famous 
‘ Bohemian Girl,’ with Balfe’s music. And, if we are to judge by 
its attractions and long run, the very best criterion, it was the most 
popular English opera ever yet produced. Miss Romer, Arline ; 
Mr. William Harrison, the splendid tenor, Thaddeus, her Bohemian 
lover ; Miss Betts, the Gipsy Queen; Stretton, Devil’s Hoof. It 
was a capital cast, and with such sweet melodies, so suited, more 
particularly at that time, to the English taste. Indeed to all time, for 
I must think that the Trovatores and Traviatas are a little out of 
our grasp, however lustily we climb the pole towards them. For 
real old English taste there is still a greater charm in a little bit of 
pure melody, administered by the hand of Bishop, Balfe, Barnet, 
Laurent, Alexander Lee, or Wallace. The drum of your ear, 
Johnny Bull, is not exactly an Italian instrument, however much 
you submit, for pride’s sake, to have it bored with chromatic passages. 
Mr. Bunn was excessively ill during all the rehearsals of this opera. 
It was amazing to see with what endurance he submitted to his 
bodily sufferings, and directed the operations on the stage. Mr. 
Bunn, both as manager and author, had one great good quality, 
seldom to be met with; his ear was never closed to an opinion. 
Great was the triumph of ‘'T’he Siege of Rochelle,’ but far greater 
of «The Bohemian Girl,’ which the public needs not to be told. 
Miss Romer surpassed her former self in ‘1 dreamt that I dwelt in 
Marble Halls;’ and Harrison became immortal by his singing 
‘When other Lips.’ ”’ 


When Maffodrifs fegin fo Peer (p. 60).—This is the 
song of Autolycus in “The Winter’s Tale.”? The music is given 
by Ritson in his ‘English Songs,”’ 1783. He says: ‘ This tune 
is not known to have been ever printed before, and was not obtained 
without some difficulty.”” In 1754 an excerpt from “ The Winter’s 
Tale,” with additional dialogue and songs, was produced, first in 
Dublin and then at Covent Garden. The adapter was Macnamara 
Morgan, and the piece formed “a farce’? in two acts. The same 
was further doctored by David Garrick for Drury Lane. The 
ttle by which this play was called was «The Sheep-shearing ; or, 
Florizel and Perdita.’’ Garrick got Dr. Boyce to arrange the 
music for it, and this was in 1756. The piece held its own, and 
was played repeatedly till May 12, 1798, which was the date of its 
last performance at Covent Garden. 

Ritson no doubt obtained the air from Covent Garden or Drury 
Lane. Boyce’s arrangement was never published. The question 
arises—Is ‘¢‘ When Daffodils,” &c., by Boyce? The air is quite 
unlike his composition, and smacks of Arne. The trio, ‘Get 
thee hence,”’ is undoubtedly by Boyce. W. Linley, in his 
«Dramatic Songs of Shakespeare,” 1816, says of “The Winter’s 
Tale”: «This play was revived at Drury Lane Theatre many 
years ago, under the musical management of the late learned and 
ingenious Dr. Boyce, and principally to introduce the celebrated 
Mrs. Baddeley in the character of Perdita. On this occasion two 
little pastoral airs of Autolycus were introduced, and the charming 
trio, ‘Get thee hence,’ which is beyond dispute the doctor’s 
composition. Whether the rest of the music be his, the author has 
not been able positively to ascertain, but from the style of it he has 


not the slightest doubt about the matter. The only copies of the 
songs he could meet with were procured from the theatre. These 
were in a very incorrect state, and very meagre in point of harmony. 
No name is affixed to that, and the song, ‘Lawn as White as 
Driven Snow,’ he could not find among them, nor was it probably 
set, or it would surely have been preserved with the rest of the 
airs.” 


Of Bhat is be OfD Man Thinking? (p. 64).— 
A ballad by Haynes Bayly, with the eminently appropriate music 
by J. Philip Knight. It originally appeared in 1848, but was 
republished in 1854, and again freshly arranged by Loder in 
1875. 


Sar, Sar from me Wp LoBer §fiew (p 68).—Sung 
by Miss Decamp in the ‘ Weathercock,” a farce by John Till 
Allingham, son of a London wine merchant. It was performed at 
Drury Lane Theatre in 1806. The composer was Matthew Peter 
King, born in 1773, a pupil of Horn. A song from his oratorio, 
“The Intercession,’ known as Eve’s Lamentation, acquired great 
popularity in 1817, and long continued to be a stock piece in 
concerts of sacred music. He composed a good many ballad operas, 
partly alone, partly in conjunction with Braham, or Davy and Kelly. 
He died in 1823. 


E¥entime (p. 70).—The words and music by Montem 
Smith, son of Edward Woodly Smith, lay vicar of St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor. Montem derived his name from having been 
born on a Whit-Tuesday during the performance of the now 
abolished Eton College ceremony of “ Montem.”’ He was educated 
in the choir of St. George’s, Windsor, and afterwards became a lay 
vicar of Westminster Abbey, and a gentleman of the Chapel Royal 
(1858). He died in 1891. 


Eufafte (p. 73).—This very fine song, by John William 
Hobbs (the words by W. H. Bellamy), was sung with great effect 
by Lockey. It was published in 1844, republished in 1852 and 
1872. 


©, for tBose Ofd Samifiar Friends (p. 77).—One 
of John Barnett’s compositions. The words by J. E. Carpenter. 
The air, without having much freshness in it, suits the character of 
the words, and together make this a pleasing song. 


Dearest Kitt (p. 82).—A song sung at the public gar- 
dens by Lowe. It was published on engraved half-sheet music, and 
appears in ** Vocal Music; or, The Songster’s Companion,” vol. iii., 
1775 but also in the first volume, the date of which is about 1768. 
It is in “The Muses’ Holiday,”’ circ. 17573 also in “The Bull- 
finch’ (between 1746 and 1761); also in “’The Masque,” 1760; 
in ** The Wreath,’ Dublin, 1764; in “The Syren,” of the same 
date (London: Bladon & Blyth). We may therefore safely fix 
the date of this song as about 1750, perhaps a little earlier, as the 
name of composer is never given. This is a song that in the mouth 
of a good singer may be very effective; it is one that owes effect 
mainly to the way in which it is sung. 


Fo Weef Ber QWars (p. 84).—A composition by 


Eccles. In his collection of songs it is published without more 
than one verse. ‘The date is October 1702, and is a composition 
in honour of the return of the Earl of Marlborough from the 
campaign in the Netherlands, when he reduced Venloo, Ruremonde, 
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and the citadel of Liége; and was created a Duke, and had a 
pension of £5000 a year settled on him. It occurs in Eccles’ 
book just before a song from “*The Fickle Shepherdess,”’ the date 
of which is 1703, and a New Year’s Day Ode for 1702-3. 


Sfp aBap, Pretty QYofB (p. 86).—Composed by T. 
Haynes Bayly, of whom a good deal has already been said. The 
words as well as the music were by him. The song was sung by 
Mrs. Waylett, and obtained considerable popularity. 


Bp those Epes (p- 88)—A duet by Henry Leander. 
A slight liberty has been taken in altering two notes to “ By those 
Lips,” and the final two to ‘discretion,’ which seemed advisable. 
There were two brothers Leander, performers on the French horn, 
who resided in London at the close of the last century up to 1805. 
They were engaged in the orchestra of the King’s Theatre, Hay- 
market, and at most of the public concerts. This duet was published 


about 1800. 


The PfougBman’s Bitty (p- 90).—Appears in the first 
volume of “Clio and Euterpe,’’ 1758; also in the ‘ Universal 
Magazine”’ for April 1757. No indication in either is given that 
it was sung in the public gardens, or by any famous singer of the 
day, and it is also without name of author of words or composer of 
the music. It is therefore probably a considerably earlier song. 


Gfas, for the Mavs fBat are Gone! (p- 92).— 
John Percy, who composed this air, was also the author of the better 
remembered melody of ** Wapping Old Stairs,’ but this, in my 
Opinion, is superior. Other songs of his were ‘Soft as yon Silver 
Ray,” “Sweet smells the Briar,” and «The Song of the Spirit.” 
Percy flourished at the close of last century; his airs have consider- 
able merit, but as he published them at his own house, and they were 
not in the trade, they did not obtain all the circulation that they 
deserved. He died in 1797. 

The song now given was called ‘“Charlotte’s Lament,”’ and 
turned on the “ Sorrows of Werther ’’—that mawkish and morbid 
work of Geethe, which appeared in 1774, created a fever in Ger- 
many, and induced some hysterical idiots to commit suicide. I have 
written fresh words. 


Coufd a Ulan fe Secure? (p. 95).—A duet by Star- 
ling Goodwin, a composer for Ranelagh Gardens, about 1770, in 
or near which date he published a collection of his songs. His 
duet, ‘Could a Man be Secure?”’ was republished in London 
in 1860. 


Joan's Pfacket is Corn (p. 100).—Pepys in his Diary 
speaks, under the date of 22nd June 1667, of hearing a trumpeter on 
board the Royal Charles sounding the tune of ‘‘Joan’s Placket is 
Torn? . 

Among the Roxburghe Ballads is one, “The Plot Rent and 


Torn,” to this air. It begins thus :— 


“Fave you not heard of Knaves, that ne’er will be forgot, 
Who, for to make us slaves, did hatch a Pagan Plot ; 
3ut now ’tis rent, the Parliament hath rent the Plot in twain, 
For the Plot is rent and torn, and will never be mended again ! 
*Tis rent and torn, and torn and rent, ’tis rent and torn in twain, 
The Plot is rent and torn, and will never be mended again.” 


The date of this is July 1685. 
Another ballad sung to the same air was ‘The Plot Cramm’d 
into Joan’s Placket,”’? 1681. 
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The tune is given in “ The Dancing-Master,”’ 7th edition, 1686, 
and was employed in several ballad operas, as in ‘¢ Achilles,” 1733, 
where the song set to it is: — 

‘* Reputations hack’d and hew’d 
Can never be mended again. 
Yet nothing stints the rattling Prude, 
Who joys in another’s Pain. 
Thus while she rends 
Both Foes and Friends, 
By both she’s torn in twain. 
Reputations hack’d and hew’d 
Can never be mended again.” 


In « Momus turn’d Fabulist,”’ 1729, it is used for a duet be- 


tween Jupiter and Juno. Colley Cibber’s song, “ When I followed 
a Lass that was forward and shy,”’ was written to this air for “* Love 
in a Riddle,” 1762. 

It will be seen that the air has gone through much modification 
and alteration to make it suit songs of very different metres. The 
original words have not been recovered, and probably are no loss. 
I have composed fresh words for the song. Mr. Chappell gives the 
tune without words in his «* Popular Music of Olden Time.” 

The Rev. G. R. Gleig, in his ‘ Family History of England,” 
1834, printed a piece of music which he asserts is traditionally said 
to have been ‘the air played by the band at Fotheringay Castle, 
while Mary, Queen of Scots, was proceeding to execution.” The 
tune is “Joan’s Placket.”” This story is virtually adopted by 
Miss Strickland; but it is incorrect. Mr. Ebsworth writes me 
that the tune ordered by the persecutors of the queen, was “ Jumping 
Joan stays long at Home,’ and not “ Joan’s Placket is Torn.” But 
the soldiers defeated the plan to insult the poor queen, by playing it 
slowly, with cathedral solemnity, and not as a jig. Mr. Ebsworth 
adds, «I give the evidence in one of my own additional notes to 
the current part (of the Roxburghe Ballads).” 


TBe Reproach («* Send back my Long-strayed Eyes”) (p. 102). 
—There are at least two settings of these lines of Dr. Donne, but 


that here given, by Anthony Young, is the most original and char- 
acteristic. 

Ritson, in his “English Songs,’ prints the other. Anthony 
Young’s setting: was printed as a half sheet, copperplate, about 1725. 
The other is by Richard Leveridge, and much resembles “ Black- 
eyed Susan.”” Henry Carey also set the words to music. In Leve- 
ridge’s tune, like «* Black-eyed Susan,” the composer, as Chappell 
says, ‘* seems to have drawn more on memory than imagination. 


Daughter, pou’re foo Young fo Warrp (p. 104).—A 
song by Henry Carey, from his English opera of ‘* Nancy,” pro- 
duced in 1739 at Drury Lane. The play was founded on a real 
episode. “At the beginning of the late impress,”’ says Carey, ‘the 
author saw a young fellow hurried away by a pressgang, and followed 
by his sweetheart, a very pretty wench, and perfectly neat, though 
very plain in her dress. Her tears, her distress, and moving softness 
drew attention and compassion from all who beheld her.”’ 

The simple little play, with its charming, quaint melodies, long 
retained its hold on the public, and was revived at the beginning of 
every war, usually with success. 

But perhaps the most remarkable testimony to its power, as ap- 
pealing to the popular taste, is the fact that the song we here give is 
still sung by the English peasantry—has held its own, therefore, for 
a hundred and fifty years. It has, it must be admitted, been much 
corrupted through oral tradition, and it is therefore given here as 
written by Carey. 
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Another of his songs, a duet, has met with the same fate: ‘And 
can’st thou leave thy Nancy?” is still popular. It was sung at 
Covent Garden by two performers in the characters of True Blue 
and of Nancy, in “The Pressgang,” 1755, which was merely an 
enlargement of “Nancy.” This is still sung. We published the 
folk-version of it in “* Songs of the West,’’ and it is instructive to 
see how the popular musical faculty works upon an old air, and 
gradually transforms it into something very different. 


EBifo of Earth Bith the Gofden Hair (p. 106).— 


By Horn, of whom we have given an account, and several examples. 


Ahroad Be must Wander (p- 109).—This charming 
melody is probably by Dr. Arne. It is found in «The Ladies’ 
Frolic,” 1770, an adaptation by James Lowe, from “The Jovial 
Crew,” by Brome. This latter was acted in 1641, and met with 
vast success. It was altered into a comic opera by the addition of 
several songs, and produced at Drury Lane Theatre in 1731, and 
then at Covent Garden. It was published the same year, along 
with the airs. Of these there are fifty-three, and all of them, with 
one exception, are old English melodies. The play is disfigured by 
grossnesses, but is amusing; and it was so popular that Arne took 
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it in hand again in 1770, and added to it a few melodies, and gave 
it another name; but it did not please the public on reproduction. 
In the opera there is but a single verse to the song here given; two 
have been added. 


rink to Me Onfp (p. 112).—The words by Ben Jonson. 
Mr. W. Chappell says: <«¢ All attempts to discover the author of 
this simple and beautiful air have hitherto proved unavailing, and, in 
all probability, will now remain so. Among those who essayed 
was Dr. Burney.” 

Jonson (born 1574, died 1637) drew his idea for this charming 
song from Philostratus. «« Drink to me with thine eyes only—Or, 
if thou wilt, putting the cup to thy lips, fill it with kisses, and so 
bestow it upon me.” Ep, xxiv. ‘TI sent thee a rosy wreath, not 
so much honouring thee—as bestowing favour upon the roses, 
that so they might not be withered.”” Ep. xxx. ‘If thou wouldst 
do a kindness to thy lover, send back the relics of the roses I 
gave thee, no longer smelling of themselves only, but of thee.” 
Ep. Xxx. 

The song is not found in the song-books with music of the early 
half of last century. It is very generally given as a trio, but we have 
here inserted it as a song. 


IN DEX Oe ON Ga te 


** In cases where the First Line differs from the Title, the former is also given (in italics). 


The figures in parentheses refer to the page 


at which the Nore will be found. 


ABroaD we must Wander (xxvii) 109 
Alas, for the Days that are Gone! (xxvi ) 92 
As [ was a-walking (xxiv.) 44 
Beno.p, I ama Village Lass (xxiil.) . ae 
Burton Ale (xxiv.) 49 
By those Eyes (xxvi.) : : ; a pen: 
Casin Boy, The (xxiii.) 36 
Care Flies from the Lad that is Merry 
aa ee : , ; I 
Child of Earth with the Golden Hair 
(xxvii. ) 106 
Could a Man be Secure (xxvi.) . 95 
Daucurer, you're too Young (xxvi.). 104 
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CARE FLIES FROM THE LAD THAT IS MERRY. 


Words by DAVID GARRICK. Music by M. ARNE. (W. H. H.) 
Cheerfully. 
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Whose heart is as sound, and whose cheeks are as round, As 
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ONCE I LOVED A MAIDEN FAIR. 


Old English (H. F S. 
With expression. 6 ) 
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PEACEFUL SLUMB’RING ON THE OCEAN. 


Music by STORACE. 


(W. H.H,) 
Smoothly and rather slowly. 
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WHEN ORPHEUS WENT DOWN. 
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2. 
To find out a punishment due to the fault, 
Old Pluto had puzzled his brain; 
But hell had not torments sufficient, he thought, 
So gave him his wife back again; 
So gave him his wife back again. 
But pity succeeding, soon vanquished his heart; 
And, pleased with his playing so well, 
He took her again, in reward of his art; 
Such power had music in hell, 
Such power had music in hell. 
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JONATHAN. 


Words by GEORGE COLMAN. Musie by Dr. ARNOLD. 
Allegretto. (F. W. B.) 
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THE HINDUSTANI GIRL’S LAMENT. 






















































































Words by M®S OPIE. Music by BRIGGS. 
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Don't for - get thy poor Hin - doo. 
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Born perhaps to rank and splendour, 
Will she deign to wait on thee? 
And those soft attentions render, 


Thou so often praised in me? 

O how fast from thee they bear me! 
Faster still shall death pursue; 

But 'tis well, death will endear me, 
And thou'lt mourn the poor Hindoo. 
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SWEET KITTY CLOVER. 


Words by KNIGHT, Music by EDMUND KEAN. 
(W. H.H.) 
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Sweet Kit-ty Clo-ver,she bothers me so, 
Sweet Kit- ty in per-son is ra - ther low, 
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pul - pit cush-ion or red-der than that. 
just a fit wife for a man of my size. 


Oh! Sweet Kit-ty Clo-ver, she bo-thers me so, 
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Sweet Kit-ty Clo-ver,she bo-thersme so, _ 




































































































































































3. 4A. 
Where Kitty resides I’m sure to go, oh, oh, If Kitty to Kirk with me would go, oh, oh, 
Where Kitty resides I’m sure to go, oh, oh, oh, If Kitty to Kirk with me would go, oh, oh, oh, 
One moon-light night; I think I should never 
Ah, me! what bliss, Be wretched again 
Thro’ a hole in the window If after the parson 
I gave her a kiss! She’d say, Amen. 


Oh! sweet Kitty Clover, you bother me so, oh, oh, Then Kitty would ne’er again bother. me so, oh, oh, 
Sweet Kitty Clover, you bother me so, oh, oh, oh, Kitty, would ne’er again bother me so, oh, oh, oh, 
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TIME HAS NOT THINN’D MY FLOWING HAIR. 
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Music by W. JACKSON. (Exeter.) 
(W. H. H.) 
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SHELLS OF OCEAN. 


Words by J. W. LAKE. Music by J. W. CHERRY (W. H. H.) 
Moderato con espressione. 
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SALLY SWEETBREAD. 


H. CAREY. (F. W. B.) 
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BEHOLD I AM A VILLAGE LASS. 









































































































































Words by PRINCE HOARE. Music by S. STORACE (F W. B)) 
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I left my friends and family 
With fortune for my guide; 
Like other girls my chance to try, 
They say the world is wide. 
I come from far, &e. 





And if a lad should fancy me 
And he be to my mind; 
Together then our road shall be; 
And all forgot behind. 
I come from far, &. 
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TELL ME, MY HEART. 


Words by T. MORTON. Sir H. R. BISHOP. (W. H. H.) 
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Andantino con moto. 
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THE CABIN Boy. 


Words by T DIBDIN. Music by W. H. WARE. 
(W. H.H.) 
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Ye gentle ladies all on land, Ye gentlemen that live at ease, 
Whose lives without alloy; No storms your peace destroy, 
Whose days are sunny, stretch a hand Be also kind and gracious, please, 


To me, poor Cabin Boy. To me, poor Cabin Boy. 
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HARVEST HOME. 


L. ATTERBURY. (H. F S) 
Cheerfully. In pe ree time. 
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Har - vest home! And shout with full vol - ces our Har - vest home! 
Har - vest home! Dear wed -lock is al - waysLoves Har - vest home! 
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Sing, Har- vest home! Har - vest home! And shoutwith full voi- ces our MHar-vest home! 
Sing, Har- vest home! Har - vest home!Dear wed-lock is al - ways Love’s Har-vest home! 
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Sing, Har- vest home! Sing Har - vest home! And shout with full voi- ces our MHar-vest home! 
Sing, Har- vest home! Sing Har- vest home!Dear wed-lock is al - ways Love's Har-vest home! 
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Sing, Har-vest home! Sing, Har - vest home And shout with full voi- ces our Har-vest home! 
Sing, Har-vest home! Sing, Har - vest home Dear wed-lock is al - ways Love's Har-vest home! 
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Down life’s rugged hill I go jogging along; 
Old wife at my side, still a humming this song, 
Before us is shining a new harvest field, 
To all our long labour a plentiful yield. 

Then what shall we do? what shall we do? 
Sing, Harvest Home! Harvest Home! 
Eternity will be true Harvest-home! 
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THE PRECAUTIONED NYMPH. 


L. RAYMONDEN. (F. W. B.) 
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Go, go, go, go! 
Falsest of thy sex, begone! 
Leave, leave, O leave! 
Leave me to myself alone. 
Love like a dream, usher’d by night, 
Flies the approch of morning light. 
Go, go, go, go! 
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Go, go, go, go! 

Falsest of thy sex begone! 
Leave, leave, O leave! 

Leave me to myself alone. 
Lo! from my mind thee have I cast, 
And against thieves lock’d my heart fast. 

Go, go, go, go! 


DOWN AMONG THE BANKS OF ROSES. 


Folk Song. (H. F. S.) 
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My pretty brown maiden, wherever I be, If I had but gold and had silver in store, 
Or tossed on the ocean, or over the sea, The wealth of the Indies, and treasure galore, 
There is none I can find is so dear unto me_ I'd part with it all_but to meet thee once more_ 
All adown among the banks of roses. All adown among the banks of roses. 


5. 
The moments of happiness often we miss, 
Yet oh! heaven opens in flashes of bliss, 
When the lips of my maiden I'm suffered to kiss, 
All adown among the banks of roses. 
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FILL ME A BOWL. 


Words by OLDHAM. Music by JAS. CORFE. (H. F 8S.) 
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BURTON ALE. 


JOHN BARRETT. (F. W. B.) 
(I710.) 
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52 THE INVINCIBLE ARMADO. 


Words by JOHN O’ KEEFE. Dr. ARNOLD. (F. W. B) 
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The Lord Mayor of London, a very wise man, 
What to do in the case, vastly wondered. 

Says the Queen, “Send in fifty good ships, if you can,” 
Says my Lord May’r, “I'll send you a hundred? 

Our fine ships soon struck evry cannon all dumb, 
For the Dons ran to Ave and Credo. 

Don Medina roars out, “Sure, the foul fiend is come 
For th Invincible Spanish Armado” 

Roars out, “Sure, the foul fiend is come 
For th Invincible Spanish Armado” 


A 
On Effingham’s squadron, tho’ all in a breast, 
Like open-mouth’d curs they came bowling. 
His sugar-plums finding they could not digest, 
Away they ran—away_ away yelping, and howling. 
Whene’er Briton’s foe shall, with envy agog, 
In our channel make such a tornado 
Huzza! my brave boys! were still lusty to flog 
An Invincible Spanish Armado. 
Huzza! we're still lusty to flog 
An Invincible Spanish Armado. 
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SMILE AGAIN, MY BONNIE LASSIE. 


Words and Music by 
JOHN PARRY (Date 1824.) 
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Smile a- gain, my bon- nie las - sie, Las-sie, smile a - gain; 
Fare thee well, bon-nie las - sie, Las-sie, fare thee well; 
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If to love thee more _ sin-cere- ly Be a fault in me, 
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WHEN OTHER LIPS. 


Music by M. W. BALFE. 


Words by ALFRED BUNN. 
(W. H.H.) 


Andante cantabile. 
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WHEN DAFFODILS BEGIN TO PEER. 


Music- Composer unknown. 
Words by Published in 1783. 
SHAKESPEARE. (H. F. 8.) 
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OF WHAT IS THE OLD MAN THINKING? 


Words by T. H. BAYLY. Musie by J. P. KNIGHT. 


With feeling, but not too slow. 
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FAR, FAR FROM ME MY LOVER FLIES. 


Words by J.T. ALLINGH AM. Music by M. P. KING. 
(W. H.H.) 


Andante affetuoso. 
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EVENTIME. 


Words and Music by 
MONTEM SMITH. 
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EULALIE. 


Words by W. H. BELLAMY. J. W. HOBBS. (W. H. H.) 
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DEAREST KITTY. 


Old English. (H. F. S,) 
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TO MEET HER MARS. 


J. ECCLES, 1710. 
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FLY AWAY, PRETTY MOTH. 


Words and Music by T. H. BAYLY. 
Allegretto. ; (W. H. H) 
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3 
The winter is dreary, alack! 
So, Willy, make haste to my side 
With summer’s return you may pack, 
Then Johnny will make me his bride. 
You will fail with the vanishing snow, 
He comes with the break of the spring, 
Some folk have two strings to their bow, 
But [ll have two beaux to my string. 
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COULD A MAN BE SECURE. 
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JOAN’S PLACKET IS TORN. 


Words by S. B. G. Old English (H. F. 8.) 
Joyously. 
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Joans plack- et is torn, andwith 
O Joan to her foot  hathnor 
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blade of green corn; Then down the mid- dle, and up it a- gain; And, 
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witch that she is! She has charm’dall the men. 
Joan’s in the sun, And the rest in _ the shade. 
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Joan’s hair it is towzled and tangled to- day, 

She comes to the dance from a making of hay; 

With a laugh in her eye and the mirthfullest air. 

O and what if her bonnie brown arm be bare? 
Regardless of angry and envious glance, 
The lads she leads in the country dance, 

As wall-fruit tarry the maidens so fine. 

By heav’n! tho ragged and poor she is mine! 
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THE REPROACH. 


(Send back my long strayed eyes.) 
Words by D? DONNE. ANT. YOUNG. 





With expression. 
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Send home my harmless heart again, 
Which no unworthy thought could stain; 
But if it has been taught by thine 

To forfeit both 

Its word and oath, 
Keep it then, keep it, for tis none of mine. 





3. 
Yet send me back my heart and eyes, 
For I'll know all thy falsities; 
That I one day may laugh, when thou 
Shalt grieve and mourn,_— 
Then one will scorn, 
And prove as false_ as false as thou art now. 
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DAUGHTER, YOU’RE TOO YOUNG. 


H. CAREY. (F. W. B.) 
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Love and courtship are but stupid, 
Glory has superior charms. 
Mars should triumph over Cupid, 
When Bellona calls to arms. 
As for you, sir! do your duty, 
O! were I but young again, 
V'dnot linger after beauty. 
Go! and play your part in Spain. 
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CHILD OF EARTH WITH THE GOLDEN HAIR. 


Allegretto. C. E. HORN. (W. H. H.) 
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ABROAD WE MUST WANDER. 


Words by JAMES LOVE. Music by Dt ARNE. (F. W. B.) 
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Abroad we must wander, cast trouble behind, 

Sweep over the land as th’ undisciplined wind. 

In cities we're laced in habits demure, 

Restraint of all kinds we are call’d to endure. 
How blest is the beggar, &c. 


3 
Then off with our bonds, away canker and cark! 
We're fresh as the buttercup, free as the lark! 
No house shall contain us, no limits confine, 
Sweet freedom is better than Portugal wine! 
How blest is the beggar, &c. 


DRINK TO ME ONLY. 


BEN JONSON. Old English (H. F. S.) 
Affetuoso. 
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SBere is a FfoBer (p. 1).—From “ Maritana,” by Wallace 


(William Vincent), of whom an account has already been given. 
Poor Wallace, whose life was not very happy and satisfactory, had a 
surprising power of evolving melody; he possessed real musical genius. 
His life was a series of experiments and failures. Now he wasa violin- 
player, then lived in the bush in Australia, then he was in New 
Zealand, where he narrowly escaped being killed by the Maori, and 


did not get the sale and distribution that they deserved. Not 
being a trained musician, his airs lack form. John Percy died on 
Jan. 24th, 1797. 


Weffza:Map (p- 6).—There was an old English ballad 


written on the death of Robert, Earl of Essex, who was beheaded on 
Ash Wednesday, 1601, that was sung to the air of ‘* Well-a-Day.”’ 





DR. SAMUEL ARNOLD, 


was once saved in a most romantic manner by the chief’s daughter. 
He died in 1865, inthe Pyrenees, but his body was brought to 
England, and laid in Kensal Green Cemetery, attended by Balfe, 
Macfarren, Sullivan, and Sterndale Bennett. As the service closed, 
a robin-redbreast, from a tree hard by, poured forth a strain of 
song; it was the requiem of poor Wallace. 


See Smeffs fe QBrtar (p. 4)-—A sonnet by Edmund 
Spenser, set to music by John Percy. It was given an accompani- 
ment by Dr. John Clarke, who composed two volumes of vocal 
pieces to the words of Sir Walter Scott, the Ettrick Shepherd, 
Joanna Baillie, &c. Percy had no publisher. He issued all 
his compositions from his own private house, consequently, they 


But the tune was older, for in 1566-7, one Wally had a licence to 
print “the second Well-a-Day,” and in 1569-70, Thomas 
Colwell to print «a new Well-a-Day,”’ that began “As plain, Mr. 
Papist, as Dunstable Way.” 

“To sing Well-away,” says Mr. Chappell, “was proverbial 
even in Chaucer’s time; for in the prologue to the ‘Wife of Bath’s 
Tale,’ speaking of husbands, she says— 


‘I settle them so to werke, by my fay ! 
That many a night they sangen Weylaway.’ 


‘And in the ‘Shipman’s Tale ’— 


‘For I may synge, Allas! and Waylaway that I was born.’” 
A 
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Mr. Chappell gives one  Well-a-Day”’ in his ‘Popular Music of 
the Olden Time.’? That given here is another introduced by 
Dr. Arnold into the opera of «Zorinski.” The air is certainly 
not by Arnold; it was probably traditional. The words of the 
opera were by Thomas Morton. It was performed at the Hay- 
market, in 1795. The song introduced into the play there has but 
I have made an addition. A third “ Well-a-Day,” 
” 18173 it begins— 


one verse. 
modern and poor, is in the ‘ British Orpheus, 


“ To the winds, to the waves, to the woods I complain.” 


Happp Land (p. 8).—By Dr. Rimbault, in 1837, The 
words by J. Bruton. Edward Francis Rimbault, son of Stephen 
Francis Rimbault, organist of S. Giles in the Fields, was born 
in Soho, in 1816. He became a pupil of Samuel Wesley, and 
at the age of sixteen was appointed organist of the Swiss 
Church, Soho. His special bent was in the direction of Old 
English music, and he was one of the founders of the Musical 
Antiquarian, and of the Percy Societies, of both which he was 
secretary. In 1841 he edited the publications of the Motett 
In 1848 he received the honorary degree of LL.D. 
He will ever be remembered as one of the earliest and most en- 
thusiastic students of Old English music. In 1850 he published 
«Musical Illustrations of Bishop Percy’s Reliques of Ancient 
English Poetry.’? ‘This was a collection of old ballad airs labori- 
ously gathered from rare MSS. and early printed books. It was 
Rimbault who first drew Mr. Chappell’s attention to the collections 
of Old English airs that were published early in the 17th century 
in Holland. Such are “Le Secret des Muses,’ Amsterdam, 
1616; ‘Belerophon,” ibid. 1626; ‘Triumphus Cupidinis,”’ 
ibid. 1628. 

Rimbault essayed his hand at an operetta, “‘'The Fair Maid of 
Islington,” 1838. A cantata, “Country Life,” appeared after his 
death, in 1876. His song, “ Happy Land,” enjoyed extensive 
popularity, though it must be admitted to be feeble. Rimbault did a 
great work for English music, and it would not be right to leave 
him unrepresented in this work. 


Society. 


Gi8e that WreatB fo me (p. 11).—The words by T. 
Haynes Bayly; the tune is ‘* Farewell to Manchester,’’ composed 
in the early part of last century by the Rev. William Felton, pre- 
bendary of Hereford. It was originally part of one of his con- 
certos, and was afterwards published under the title of ‘¢ Felton’s 
Gavotte.”’ It is said to have been played by the troops of the 
Young Pretender in quitting Manchester, in December 1745. In 
1746 it was printed as the music to a ** Song on the Peace,” that 
began— 

“Fill, fill, fill the glass, 
Briskly put it round ; 
Joyful news at last, 
Let the trumpets sound. 
Join with lofty strain, 
Lovely nymphs, jolly swains : 
Peace and plenty shall again 
With wealth be crown’d.” 


Sir John Stevenson set Haynes Bayly’s words to this air (1824). 
Felton was also the composer of the melody of “Bonny Bess, 
Sweet Blossom,”’ in the Scottish style, that had a great run in the 
middle of last century. This also appeared in one of his concertos. 


Jam a Poor SBGepGerd Undone (p. 14). —This 
charming old song is in black-letter in the Douce Collection, and 
was printed by Richard Burton, at the Horse Shoe, in West Smith- 
field, 1641-74. It consists of fourteen stanzas, of which, as Mr. 
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Chappell points out, three have been appropriated and passed off as 
a Scotch song—* My father had forty good shillings.” 

The air went by another name, “ Hey, ho, my honey! ”’ because 
of a political song on the Parliament that was sung to the same 
melody. The tune is in ‘ The Dancing Master,” of 1665, in that 
of 1686, and in all later editions. It is in “ Pills to Purge Melan- 
choly,” ed. 1719, vi. 284, three verses only. 

The air was introduced into the ‘‘ Beggar’s Opera”’ for Polly 
Peachum’s song, ‘‘ When my hero in court appears.” 

There is a ballad in the Roxburgh Collection, “I am a poor 
man, God knows,”’ that went to the same air. On the broadside 
copies the air is called ‘¢a West country tune.” 


GatBer Your Rosefhuds (p. 16).—The words from the 
“Hesperides” of Robert Herrick, set by William Lawes, elder 
brother of the more famous Henry. He was son of William and 
probably nephew of Thomas Lawes, vicar-choral of Salisbury, and 
was a native of that city. At the expense of Edward, Earl of 
Hereford, he was given a musical education under Coperio. He 
was a member of the choir at Chichester, and was transferred, in 
1602, to the Chapel Royal, and was afterwards one of the 
chamber musicians to Charles I. Fuller says that ‘‘he was 
respected and beloved by all who cast any looks towards virtue and 
honour.”’ His gratitude and loyalty to his master were such that he 
took up arms in his cause, and although, to exempt him from danger, 
Lord Gerard made him a commissary in the royal army, yet his 
zeal and energy made him face the enemy, and he was killed in the 
siege of Chester, in 1645. 

In 1633, William Lawes composed the music to Shirley’s 
“Triumphs of Peace.’’? His songs and other vocal compositions 
appeared in “Select Musical Ayres and Dialogues,” in 1653 and 
1659; ‘Select Musical Ayres,” 1652. 

The air of “Gather your Rosebuds”? is found in Playford’s 
‘« Ayres and Dialogues,” 1659, and in his ‘ Introduction to Music,”’ 
3rd edition, 1660; and in ‘ Musick’s Delight on the Cithren,” 
1666 ; and in “The Musical Companion,” 1667. The song is in 
“Merry Drollery Complete,” 1670. Being arranged for three 
voices in Playford’s « Musical Companion ”’ for 1672, it became 
a favourite glee, and so was included in most glee books of the last 
century. It is in Forbes’ ‘ Cantus,’ 16825 and is included in 
the first volume of «The Essex Harmony,” 1767. 


When Lubin Sings (p. 18).—A song by John William 
Hobbs, born 1799, a chorister of Canterbury Cathedral. On reaching 
manhood his voice developed into a tenor of limited compass, but of 
remarkable purity and sweetness. He held a prominent position as 
a concert singer, and died in 1877. The song of «When Lubin 
Sings,”’ the words by J. Gill, was published in 1842. 


Begone, Mull Eare (p. 20).—The words first appear in 
Playford’s ‘ Pleasant Musical Companion,” Part II., 1687. It is 


found in many song books of last century, as «The Syren,” 1737 ; 
“The Aviary,” 1742; and “The Buck’s Delight,” 1793. The 
tune is derived from “The Queen’s Jigg,”” which is in «The Dancing- 
Master ” for 1701. 

The song was given a new spell of life by its revival in the pan- 
tomime of “ William Tell,”’ at Sadler’s Wells, 1793. 

Originally the words ran “ Begone, o/d care.”” The first time 
“dull” was substituted for ‘old ”’ was in “The Buck’s Delight.” 


The Stammering Lo¥ers (p. 22).—A folk-song, taken 


down from an old mason on Dartmoor, in Devon. I have been 
unable to trace it. The humour of the song—such as it is— 
The air 


consists in the stuttering introduced in each verse. 
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is in the Dorian mode, and is probably not later than the 16th 
century. 


Af Torn from TBee (p. 24).—A song from the “Amadigi ” 
of Handel. Dr. Burney says—* As the music of ‘ Amadigi’ was 
never printed, and his Majesty’s score has been confided to my care 
for examination, the reader shall be made acquainted with the 
result.” After saying what he thinks of the opera, he addresses 
himself to this song, and says, “ This song, se estinto é Pidol mio, in 
my opinion is one of the best that Handel ever produced in his best 
style ; the pathetic subject, the natural and pleasing imitations, the 
affecting modulation, and above all, the strain of sorrow which runs 
through every passage of the voice part, conspire to render it one of 
the most perfect compositions with which I have been acquainted.” 

This song was set to English words in Turle and Taylor’s 
“Collection of Glees, Catches,” &c., 1846, and it is from this 
that the present arrangement is chiefly taken. 

We have come to consider Handel as our own, as his compositions 
were for English ears, and for the English stage and concert halls, 
and he wrote in England. ‘There are many of his songs that might 
have been included in this collection. ‘Those from ‘“ Acis and 
Galatea”’ have been purposely omitted, because they are so easily 
accessible in a cheap form. 


Here's a Health unto Bis Masestp (p. 28).—This 
patriotic song, by Jeremiah Savile, first appeared in Playford’s 
‘‘ Musical Companion,” 1667, asa round. ‘This was avery popular song 
in the reign of Charles II., and Shadwell mentioned it twice in his 
plays. In «The Miser,” 1672, Timothy says, “ We can be merry 
as the best of you—we can, i’ faith—and sing 4 boat, a boat (haste 
to the ferry), or Here’s a health to his Majesty, with a fa, la, la, lero,” 
and again, in ‘Epsom Wells,” 1673, where Bisket says, «Come 
let’s all be musitioners, and all roar and sing Here’s a health unto his 
Majesty, with a fa, la, la, la, la, lero.’ By a strange mistake Savile 
has been called Savage. Savile composed songs for Playford’s 
«Select Musical Ayres and Dialogues,’ 1653; he is now chiefly 
known by his four-part song, “The Waits,” printed in Playford’s 
‘* Musical Companion,”’ which, by long standing custom, is the last 
piece sung at the meetings of the Madrigal Society. 

Dr. Kitchener, in his «* Loyal and National Songs of England,” 
1823, gives this song incorrectly. It will be noticed that this 
song is almost identical with “Once I loved a maiden fair,’’ and 
that both are a reminiscence of the sixth Tone. In the original 
there is but a single verse. I have heard the song lately sung 
with a second—by whom written I do not know. As already 
pointed out, both are merely the 6th Tone in the first phrase. 
Chappell somewhat altered the second part of ‘Once I loved” 
from what is given by Playford in «The Dancing Master,” 1650; 
&c. The original form has been given by Mr. Kidson in his 
“Country Dances.” 


The Miffer of Mee (p- 30).—The complete song is found 


in “The Convivial Songster,”” 1782. Arne introduced one stanza 
into the opera of “ Love in a Village,” 1762; the play was by 
Bickerstaffe, but it can hardly be thought that he wrote the song. 
Had he taken the trouble to write one stanza he would probably 
have added others. The air is a robust old English melody, “ The 
budgeon it is a delicate trade.”” The words of this latter song are 
in “The Triumph of Wit, or Ingenuity displayed,” and in « A new 
Canting Dictionary, &c., with a complete collection of Songs in the 
Canting Dialect,’ 1725. A budge is a thief who steals clothes. 

The tune was a favourite. It was introduced into several ballad- 
operas, as the “ Quaker’s Opera,” 1728; “The Devil to Pay,” 
17313 ‘The Fashionable Lady,” 1730, &c. 
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The air has been appropriated to the harvest supper song, *¢ Here’s 
a health unto our master,”’ &c. 

The tune was included by George Thomson, in 1824, in his 
collection of Scotch songs, harmonised by Beethoven, with a 
note in the index that the tune is English. It seems to have origi- 
nated with the words at a period when a curious fashion set in for 
beggar plays and tales and songs. Of plays, «The Jovial Crew” 
was typical, by Richard Brome, 1641. 


LoFe Kill find out Be Wap (p. 32).—The words of 
this fine old song vary very considerably in different song books and 
collections, There is one version in Percy’s ‘“ Reliques,”’ another 
in Evans’ “Old Ballads,’ 1810. A Third is in Rimbault’s 
* Little Book of Songs and Ballads.”? Evans printed from a black- 
letter copy of the date 1620-28 ; Rimbault from Forbes’ Cantus,” 
1682; and Percy from a comparatively modern edition. 

The ballad is quoted in Brome’s ‘* Sparagus Garden,” 1635, and 
the burden, *‘ Love will find out the way,’ was taken as title to a 
play in 1661. 

A good many ballads were sung to this air, which is found in 
Playford’s ‘ Musick’s Recreation on the Lyra Viol,” 1652, in 
“ Musick’s Delight on the Cithren,”’ 1666; and in “ Pills to Purge 
Melancholy,” 1719. 

“The air is still current,” says Mr. Chappell; “for in the 
summer of 1855, Mr. Jennings, organist of All Saints’ Church, 
Maidstone, noted it down from the wandering hop-pickers, singing 
a song to it, on their entrance into that town.” 

The air is not particularly good and original. 

The song, “Love will find out the way,” was carried into 
Scotland, and is reproduced in Scotch version in Johnson’s “* Musical 
Museum,” but the tune is different. 


> 


Rest, Warrior, rest (p- 34).—This song was produced 
in 1811, in an historical play called «The Royal Oak,” at the 


Haymarket. The songs in it were composed by Michael Kelly. 
“Connected with my recollections of this play,” says he, “is an 
anecdote relative to my deceased friend, Lady Hamilton, so charac- 
teristic of that talented, but unfortunate woman, and at the same 
time so demonstrative of her warmth of feeling, that I cannot 
suffer it to pass unrecorded. 

«‘T had composed a plaintive ballad in the second act for a Miss 
Wheatley, who possessed a fine, deep contralto voice—the poetry 
was descriptive of a warrior who had fallen in recent battle. Upon 
the fifth representation of the play, Lady Hamilton, with a party of 
friends, occupied one of the stage boxes, appearing all gaiety and 
animation. Scarcely, however, had this ballad commenced, when 
she became tremulous and agitated; and at its conclusion, upon the 
encore being loudly demanded, she exclaimed, ‘For God’s sake 
remove me—I cannot bear it!” Her terrified friends withdrew her 
from the box, whence she was immediately conveyed home in a 
fainting condition. 

“The following morning Miss Wheatley received a note from 
her ladyship, inviting her to her house, where, after complimenting 
her upon the great feeling with which she had given the melody, 
she added, ‘The description brought our glorious Nelson with such 
terrible truth before my mind’s eye, that you overwhelmed me at 
the moment, but now I feel as if I could listen to you in that air 
for ever.” She prevailed upon her visitor to repeat the ballad no 
less than four times at the pianoforte. 

‘«< Eventually, so powerful became this sentiment that she induced 
Miss Wheatley to retire from the stage altogether, and accept, under 
her roof, the post of musical governess to the young Horatio Nelson, 
who had been confided to her ladyship’s guardianship, Not a day 
afterwards elapsed, but the favourite song was put in requisition. T 
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published it under the title of « Rest, Warrior, rest.’ It was generally 
esteemed one of my happiest efforts.”’ 


Sofffp Rise, O SoutfBern Breeze (p. 37).—This very 
fine air is by Dr. Boyce, and is taken from his oratorio of Solomon,” 
which was written by Edward Moore, and was produced in 1743. 
This tenor song, with bassoon obligato, long retained its popularity. 
William Boyce was the son of a cabinetmaker in London, and was 
born in 1710. He was articled under Dr. Maurice Greene, at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. Whilst still young, Boyce’s hearing became im- 
pared, a serious trouble to him and hindrance in his profession as a 
musician, 

He composed the music for Moses Mendez’ little pastoral, «« The 
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Bound Prentice fo a Waterman (p- 42).—The words 
by William Cross. The music by James Sanderson. This Eng- 
lish dramatic composer was born in 176g, at Workington, in the 
county of Durham, and from earliest childhood exhibited a domi- 
nating passion for music. When quite a little fellow he and his toy 
fiddle were inseparable companions. He was presented by his 
friends with a small violin, and learned the gamut from an old 
music-book, lent him by a dancing-master. 

His father removed to Sunderland, and James Sanderson became 
acquainted with a violinist at the theatre, who took him into the 
orchestra, and allowed him to sit there at his side during the per- 
formance. ‘The boy worked hard to improve himself, and in time 
was engaged at the theatre during the season, at a small salary. 





DR. BOYCE. 


(Drawn and Engraved by T. K, Sherwin.) 


Chaplet,” in 1750, which had a run, and was very popular, not on 


account of the merit of the piece and any poetry in it, but due to 
Boyce’s fine music. Boyce is best known by his ‘Cathedral 
Music,”’ a collection in score of the finest compositions for the 
Church of the English masters who preceded him. This was pub- 
lished in three volumes in 1760-78. Boyce died of gout in 1779. 

Boyce composed a dirge for “Romeo and Julict,’”’ and a similar 
piece for “ Cymbeline,” he also wrote music for the songs in “* The 
Winter’s Tale.” Dr. Busby says of Boyce’s compositions, ‘To 
peruse the melodies in his Chaplet and Shepherd’s Lottery, is to be 
struck with the inventive playfulness of the most regulated imagina- 
tion; examining the score of his Solomon, we look into a music of 
gold ; but this allusion is not punctiliously complete, for all Boyce’s 


gold is refined.”” We have already given his «* Heart of Oak.” 


With his savings he bought himself an old spinet, and a book on 
the principles of thorough-bass, and at the age of fifteen was sufhi- 
ciently accomplished to give lessons on the pianoforte and the 
violin. He then moved to Shields, where he earned a livelihood 
by giving lessons. At the end of three years he was engaged for the 
leadership of the orchestra at the theatre of Newcastle; but after 
twelve months, Astley, the proprietor of the Amphitheatre in 
London, carried him away, with the promise of an advanced 
salary. His first attempt at dramatic composition was at Chester, 
in 1789, when he composed symphonies to various parts of Collins’s 
Ode on the Passions. His next work was the comic pantomime of 
“Harlequin in Ireland,” 1792. From this date till 1820, he pro- 
duced no less than one hundred and fifty-four melodramas, burlettas, 
pantomimes, &c., and received a salary of eight guineas a week as 
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conductor at the minor theatres. He wrote a number of Vauxhall 
songs. His principal dramatic productions were ¢ Black Beard,” 
1798, “ Niobe,” 1797, “Cora,” 1799, *¢ Sir Francis Drake,”’ 1800, 
in which latter occurs the favourite song we now give. Indeed, 
this song “* Bound Prentice”? became a stock song that was intro- 
duced for half a century into most nautical plays, whenever a sailor 
came on the stage. Another favourite composition by Sanderson 
was “The Angling Duet,’ that was originally composed for 
«The Magic Pipe,” an Adelphi pantomime. Sanderson died in 
or about 1841. 


Somefodp (p- 44).—This bright and pretty little song is 
_found in “The British Musical Miscellany,’’ 1805, “The British 
Orpheus,”’ Stourport, circ. 1817, in “ The Vocal Library,” 1822, 
in Crosby’s “Musical Repository,” circ. 1810, “’The Universal 
Songster,” vol i, “The Edinburgh Musical Miscellany,”’ vol. ii., 
1793, and many others. There is a Scottish song, “‘ For the sake of 
somebody,” but it is different in words and inair. This latter appeared 
in Ramsay’s “ T’ea-able Miscellany’ (1724), and was written by 
Allan Ramsay himself. The air was published in Oswald’s “ Cale- 
donian Pocket Companion,” cire. 1750. After that Robert Burns 
worked it up for the song, ‘My heart is sair, I daurna tell,’’ &c., 
and this, with a rather different air, was printed in Johnson’s ‘ Scots 
Musical Museum,” vol. v. This was frequently reprinted in Scotch 
collections. Another “Somebody,” beginning, “*O dearly I love 
somebody,”’ was composed by Hook about 1800, and was sung by 
Mrs. Mountain at Vauxhall. The song we here give appears in 
Hyde’s Collection, «harmonised by Mr. Webbe,” vol. i., 1798 5 
and on earlier engraved sheet-music, as “A favourite song and 
duet.” I am much indebted to Mr. Kidson for information 
relative to this song. ‘The character of the air is considerably 
earlier than the date at which it first appears in print associated to 
the little song of « Somebody.” 


G JeBef is We Ladrp Sair (p. 46).—Although not in- 
cluded in the “Orpheus Britannicus,” the song is generally at- 
tributed to Purcell. 


BewBice fo fhe Fair Ser (p- 49).—A song published by 
Falkener in his penny-a-page issues. It was sung by Mrs. Hudson 
at the gardens. The name of the composer is not known. R, 
Falkener, of 3 Peterborough Court and 45 Salisbury Court, Fleet 
Street, issued sheet music from type about 1775. 


SBepherds, Bae pou seen mp Pasfora? (p- 52).— 


This is an old Vauxhall song, the composer and author unknown. 


J Mreamt that J Melt in Marble Haffs (pr. 
54).—From the favourite opera of «* The Bohemian Girl,” words 
by Bunn, music by Balfe. 

Fitzball, in his egoistical, but amusing “ Thirty-five Years of a 
Dramatic Author’s Life,’’ thus describes the advent of Balfe in 
England :— 

«< Balfe, whose early musical works had brought him, on the Con- 
tinent, a considerable reputation, wished to compose an opera for 
Mr. Arnold, lessee and manager of the English opera, for England. 
It was Mr. Arnold’s equal desire that he should do so. A poet 
was in request : I was the person made choice of. To Mr. Arnold 
I was entirely a stranger. Balfe had never heard of me, nor I 
of him. 

«« My first interview, both with Mr. Arnold and Mr. Balfe, was 
in Mr. Arnold’s room in the theatre. A subject for this opera was 
wanting. At length ‘Linda de Chamouni’ was suggested, I 
think by Balfe. Although I was acquainted with the work, strange 
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to say, having read it a few days previously, with no very great 
relish for its beauties—one of my systems being never to throw what 
is called a wet blanket over the suggestions of genius—I immediately 
adopted the story, rechristening it under the name of ‘The Siege of 
Rochelle.’ I set to work with an ardour and vigilance for which 
I was then celebrated. In a day or two the first act was complete, 
and Balfe hammering away, as he could hammer, at his pianoforte. 
Piece after piece of music flowed, like rich argosies, into the theatre ; 
copyists were set to work, parts distributed, everything conduced to 
bid fair for the production of Balfe’s first English opera at the 
English Opera House.” 

As it happened, however, the performance took place not where 
first intended, but at Drury Lane. 

“It was a glorious night, the first night of ‘The Siege of 
Rochelle,’ one to wish your whole life long the first night of a new 
play or a new opera. The cram there was, the fashion, the delicious 
music, the enthusiastic applause, the double encores—never had 
I witnessed anything like it! ‘Vive le Roi!’ ‘Lo! the early 
hours of morning,’ and ‘ When I beheld the anchor weighed,’ were 
especial marks of approbation, and had an immense sale at the pub- 
lishers. The applause was unanimous. So carried away were even 
persons of the highest consequence by the enthusiasm created by this 
beautiful music (thought by many still to be Balfe’s best composi- 
tion), that people bent over and nearly threw themselves from the 
side boxes, next to the orchestra, to congratulate and shake hands 
with the young composer. They crowned him with a wreath of 
flowers, and I question, amid all the numerous and brilliant successes 
of this great artist (Balfe), if he ever felt such a delighted heart as 
on the first night of «The Siege of Rochelle.” It ran nearly the 
whole season; and the first time her present gracious Majesty went 
in state to the theatre, it was to the Theatre-Royal, Drury Lane; 
‘The Siege of Rochelle’ being performed by special desire. ‘There 
is a celebrated portrait of her Majesty, by Paris, seated in the box.”’ 


EBe (hifot (p- 57)-—A well-known song by Sidney Nelson ; 
the words are by I’. Haynes Bayly. 


Here's a Health to the Lass (p. 60).—A very favourite 


drinking-song during last century, but the original words are not 
such as would bear singing now-a-days. The words, accordingly, 
have been considerably toned down. Amongst other collections 
that contain this song may be named ‘The Convivial Songster,”’ 
1782. It appears somewhat earlier in half-sheet engraved music, 
not earlier than 1770. 


Let Ambition Gire fp AMNind (p. 61).—Sung by Juno 
in William Congreve’s masque of “The Judgment of Paris,’ in 
1701, and performed at the theatre in Dorset Gardens. The music 
was by Weldon. We have already given this air as used in duet 
form in “ Love in a Village,”’ between a soprano and contralto. We 
have thought it advisable to give it here again as a Tenor solo, to the 
original words. Congreve, in a letter to a friend, dated March 26, 
1701, says— I don’t think any one place in the world can show 
such an assembly. ‘The number of performers, besides the verse- 
singers, was eighty-five. The front of the stage was all built into a 
concave with deal boards, all which are faced with tin, to increase 
and throw forward the sound. It was all hung with sconces of wax 
candles, besides the common branches of lights usual in the play- 
houses. The boxes and pit were all thrown into one, so that all 
sat in common; and the whole was crammed with beauties and 
beaux, not one scrub being admitted. The place where formerly 
the music used to play, between the pit and stage, was turned into 
White’s chocolate-house, the whole family being transplanted thither 
with chocolate, cooled drinks. ratifia, pasties, &c., which everybody 
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that would called for, the whole expense of everything being de- 
frayed by the subscribers.” 

The song appears on early half-sheets as sung by ‘Juno in the 
Prize.” The reason of this is, that a prize of £200 was offered for 
the best music for Congreve’s Masque. Daniel Purcell and Eccles 
competed with Weldon, but the latter obtained the prize. Mr. F. 
Kidson is in possession of a very rare folio copy of Daniel Purcell’s 
compositions, and in this occurs his setting of ‘ Let ambition fire 
thy mind.” 

In duet form it is given in the “ Essex Harmony,”’ vol. i., circ., 
1786. 

Arne recast the music of the Masque by Congreve in 1740, and 
then wrote a fresh air, a very inferior tune, which may be found in 
“Clio and Euterpe,’ 1758. Dr. Burney says of Weldon’s com- 
position, that ‘¢the melody is so natural and pleasing that, like an 
evergreen in vegetation, it will always be fresh and in season.” 

John Weldon died in 1736. 

“Let ambition fire thy mind,’ sung as a solo, as an address of 
Juno to Paris, is bold and rhythmic in form. 


The Mier (p- 64).—Words by G. Douglas Thompson, 
the music by G. J. Loder, who was born at Bath in 1813, and died 
in 1865. Mr. Husk says of him—* His compositions are dis- 
tinguished by the melodiousness of the parts, and their skilful 
instrumentation.”’ 


3 Bae a Sifent SorroB (p. 68).—The lines were the 


composition of R. B. Sheridan, and the air was that of Georgiana, 
Duchess of Devonshire. She was the daughter of John, first Earl 
Spencer, and was born in 1774. She married William Cavendish, 
fifth Duke of Devonshire, and died in 1806. This song was pub- 
lished in 1798. It had been arranged for her, with pianoforte 
accompaniment, by Shaw. It was introduced into “ The Stranger,” 
an adaptation of a play of Kotzebue, and sung by Mr. Bland, 1798. 


PBiffis on fhe MeB-Mo¥n Hap (p. 7°).—The ballad 
isin the Roxburghe Collection. ‘The tune is that of “ Amarillis 
told her swain,”? which is in ‘Merry Drollery Complete,” 1670. 
The air is given in “The Dancing-Master”’ of 1665, and in all the 
later editions; in ** Musick’s Delight on the Cithren,’’ 1666; in 
«* Apollo’s Banquet,’ 1670; and in ‘The Pleasant Companion for 
the Flageolet,’’ 1680. Other songs were set to the air, as “ Love 
in the Blossom,” and “* The Cotsall (Cotswald) Shepherds.” 


Tbe EGewBire CGecese (p. 72)-—A robust Cheshire folk- 
song, first published by Edward Jones in his “ Popular Cheshire 


Melodies,” 1798. Jones did good service in collecting Welsh 
melodies, but he included among those he published some of demon- 
stratively English origin. This song has been republished in Miss 
Broadwood’s ‘Country Songs,”’ 1895. 


The AWlermatd (p- 74).—Mr. Chappell was the first to 
publish the folk-air to which this very favourite song of the people 


is sung. He had it from a Mr. Charles Sloman, and it was 
fastened on by G. A. Macfarren, and by B. Roefs, both in 1868, 
and published as a song with their settings. 

The song is really a long ballad; it is found in broadside in 
«The Sailor’s Caution,’ Peterhead, c. 1815; in ‘The Glasgow 
Lasses’ Garland,” and in “* The Sailing Trade Garland,” (Gar- 
lands, Brit. Mus., 11,6213; b. 133 c¢. 3). Chappell and. his 
followers give six stanzas only. In reality there are many more. 
The various printed editions differ, and singers among our peasantry 
I have often heard it 
The song and air are 


to this day give, some more and some less. 
from old song-men in the West of England. 
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also traditionally known in Yorkshire. As the complete ballad is 
not generally known, I give it here in, its entirety, as far as can be 
recovered: 


As we lie musing on our beds, 
So well and warm at ease, 
O little do we rack our heads 
For the sailors on the seas. 
O the raging seas do roar, 
And the stormy winds do blow, 
While we poor sailors go up aloft, 
And the landsmen lie down below. 


We do endure both hot and cold, 
And many bitter blasts. 

And oftentimes we too are told 
To cut away our masts ; 


And overboard our guns to throw, 
And many a cargo brave, 

And in the long-boat forced to go, 
Our precious lives to save. 


On Friday morn as we set sail, 
We were not far from land, 

O then we spied a fair pretty maid, 
With a comb and glass in hand. 


The first came up was the mate of our ship, 
With line and lead in hand, 

To sound and see how deep was she 
From any rock or sand. 


The next came up was our boatswain, 
Of courage stout and bold. 

Stand fast, stand fast! till the danger’s past, 
Stand fast, my hearts of gold ! 


Our gallant ship is gone to wreck, 
Which late so well was trimm’d ; 

The raging sea has sprung a leak, 
And the salt watér runs in. 


Our gold and silver, and eke our clothes, 
And all that e’er I have, 

We overboard constrainéd throws, 
Thinking our lives to save. 


In all the numbers then on board, 
°’Twas five hundred sixty-four, 

But all alive were ninety-five 
That ever reached the shore. 


The first up spoke the good captain, 
And a well spoken man was he. 

I have a wife in Plymouth town, 
And this night a widow she'll be. 


The next up spoke the gallant mate, 
And a well spoken man was he. 

I have a wife in Portsmouth town, 
And this night a widow she'll be. 


The next up spoke the good boatswain, 
And a gruff-spoken man was he. 

I have a wife in fair Exeter, 
And this night a widow she'll be. 


The next up spoke the little cabin-boy, 
And a pretty little boy was he. 

I am as sorry for my mother dear, 
As are you for your wives three. 


Last night when the moon shone bright, 
My mother sons had five, 

But now look may she in the salt, salt sea, 
And find but one alive. 


NOTES 


Call a boat, call a boat, you little Plymouth boy, 
Dost hear the wild sea sound ? 

For the want of a boat wherein to float, 
Our merry men most were drowned. 


O three times round went our gallant ship, 
O three times round went she, 

And down in the wave, where none might save, 
She sank to the bottom of the sea, 


The Banks of Rffan Wafer (p. 77).—Words by M. G. 
Lewis, the air by “A Lady.’’ The date of this song is about 1820. 


Mr. Frank Kidson, in a communication to the Leeds Mercury 
Supplement, April 14, 1894, after having mentioned that Lewis was 
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a-wooing go.”’ In Power’s list of new songs, “ Banks of Allan 
Water ”’ is found with Horn’s name attached, also under “ Glees,”’ 
with the name of Wm. Hawes, and under “ Pianoforte Solos” 
that of Chipps. This indicated that while the melody itself was 
the composition of the mysterious Lady of title, C. E. Horn was 
the arranger and harmoniser of it in the song form, as were Hawes 
in the case of the glee, and Chipps in that of the pianoforte solo. 
The « Allan Water ”’ that Lewis immortalises is, I believe, that near 
Stirling, and near where the Bridge of Allan stands, or did ten 
years ago, an old mill on its banks, which those who like to do can 
fancy as the home of the ill-fated girl.” 


Ato §foBer tBat fo ¥s (p- 80).—From « Selima and 


THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY, 


(From an Engraving by C. Cook in the British Museum.) 


the writer of the words, says:—‘‘It is possible that Lewis wrote 
the song ‘*The banks of Allan Water” to the very old Scottish 
air, “ Allan Water,”’ though I confess I can find no record of its 
having been sung to that air. ‘The tune we now know was set to 
the song shortly before the author’s death, and was first published 
by J. Power (Thomas Moore’s musical publisher), about the year 
1815, in a folio sheet, “the words by M. G. Lewis, Esq., com- 
posed by Lady ———-.” Later, in one of Power’s publications 
for the flute, ‘Minstrel Lays,’ the composer’s name is more 
fully hinted at as “Lady C. S.,”? but who this lady was I 
have not been able to ascertain. The air has been ascribed to 
C. E. Horn, and it is much in his style. He was the composer 
of “I’ve been roaming,” and other popular favourites, including 
his best-known air to that nursery favourite, “A frog he would 


Azor,”’ acted at Drury Lane, 1776. The play was borrowed and 
altered from a French original, and the bulk of the music was by 
Grétry. The alteration was made by Sir George Collier, but it was a’ 
poor play, and was only saved from being hissed by the charming sing- 
ing of Mrs. Baddely. The song we give was composed by ‘Thomas 
Linley, the father of Sheridan’s accomplished and charming wife. 


J prap Thee send (Me hack mp Heart (p. 84).— 
The words by Sir John Suckling, and the air by Edward 
Miller, in 1756, organist of Doncaster. He was born at Norwich 
in 1731, and was the son of a pavior, who brought him up to the 
same trade; but the lad ran away to learn music, and studied 
under Dr. Burney. He died at Doncaster in 1807, at the 
age of seventy-six, after having been organist of Doncaster parish 
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church for fifty years. He not only composed songs and glees 
and psalm tunes, but was also the author of a ‘ History of Don- 
caster,’ that is still in repute. Sir John Suckling was born in 
1613, and died at the age of twenty-eight, in 1641. His song, 
“Why so pale and wan, fond lover?” is perhaps his best known 
composition; and the delightful ballad, «Tl tell thee, Dick, 
where I have been,’ is a delicious picture of a wedding in the 
seventeenth century. 


Encompassed fp an @ngefts Frame (p. 86).—From 
General Burgoyne’s play of “The Lord of the Manor,” acted at 
Drury Lane, 1781. The music was by William Jackson of Exeter. 
This song was admitted into  Knight’s Musical Library,”’ one of 
the first, if not the first, attempt at giving the public a serial of 
cheap popular music. 
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“Jackson was a man of sense and talent, did not paint badly, 
made good sketches, had read much, and convcrsed very agreeably. 
One inconvenience attended him not uncommon in his profession ; 
he had a very nice ear, and not being of a sordid disposition, and his 
compositions having had a very extensive sale at home and abroad, 
especially in Italy (so that he was in easy circumstances), he 
resolved’ on trying the experiment of teaching only those who were 
likely to play well, and thus save his own ears and his employers’ 
purses. I knew a lady to whom he said, ‘I cannot any longer pick 
your pocket, your daughter will never play.” He attended a family 
in the neighbourhood one whole day in the week, for which he re- 
ceived 100 a year, equal to £200 at present; there were several 
daughters who did credit to the instruction they received; but the 
father of the family wished to be a musician, and asked Jackson 
whether, if he took lessons on the violoncello, he should be able to 
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In the memoirs of a * Gentlewoman of the Old School,”’ is the 
following pleasant account of Jackson :— 

‘* There was a musical party in the town, taught by the celebrated 
W. Jackson of tuneful memory. He used to indulge in private 
meetings, that is, with four or five of his best scholars, when they 
-sung canzonets, elegies, &c., chiefly Jackson’s compositions, who 
always accompanied on the instrument, and with his fine deep bass 
voice. Handel’s music was also played and sung, and a harpsi- 
chord, with a double row of keys, for that composer’s works, was 
preferred, although pianofortes had come to light and sound, but not 
with those strong powers they now possess. I was the only one not 
a performer allowed to be present, because I could hold my tongue 
and snuff the candles; and never was a person more delighted at 
hearing what it might be supposed I could not understand; but 
harmony reaches all hearts that have feeling, and to this day I 
recollect «Time has not thinn’d my flowing hair,’ and ‘In a vale 
closed with woodlands.’ 
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play? «No, never, give me leave to tell your Lordship.” Need I 
say the honest man was dismissed, and another master supplied his 
place.”” 





Gs J Sa¥ Fair Cfora Walk (p. 88).—A duet by George 
Hayden, organist of St. Mary Magdalen’s Church, Bermondsey. He 


composed and published three cantatas in 1723. He also was the 
composer of a New Mad Tom,” commencing, “ In my triumphant 
chariot hurled,’ which was afterwards tacked on to the former part 
of the older song, “ Forth from my dark and dismal cell,” in place of 
the latter verses, beginning, “ Last night I heard the dog-star bark.”’ 


Zong Zong Ago (p- 92).—Certainly Haynes Bayly was a 
master in his peculiar line—that of sentimental song. He was the 
forerunner of the composers of that whole series of namby-pamby 
stuff which has an enormous run at the present day. But his 
compositions were superior to what has followed ; and some of his 


NOTES 


best songs, words and music, will not die, when all the later stuff 
has perished in the dust-heap. 


&Hfd RingBood (p. 94).—A favourite hunting song, the 
poetry by Robert Blomfield, and the air by William Hawes, who 
was born in London in 1785, and was a chorister of the Chapel 
Royal from 1793 to 1801. In 1802 he was engaged as a violinist 
for Covent Garden Theatre. In 1805 he was appointed gentle- 
man of the Chapel Royal, and in 1814 vicar-choral of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. In the sdme year he became lay-vicar of Westminster 
Abbey, but resigned in 1820. He carried on business for some 
years as a music-seller in the Strand, and was director of the music 
at the Lyceum. It was at his instance that Weber’s “ Der Frei- 
schutz”’ was produced in England, July 24, 18243 and this marked 
an epoch in the history of the opera in England. Hitherto the 
public would tolerate nothing but the modest ballad operas, and 
grand operas in Italian; “Der Freischtitz’’ was ventured on with 
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great timidity, and Hawes did not at first dare to give this great 
work in its integrity. However, it proved a success, and this 
encouraged him to adapt a large number of foreign operas to the 
English stage, such as Winter’s “Interrupted Sacrifice,’? Mozart’s 
“Cosi fan Tutte,’”? and Marschner’s marvellous creation, ‘¢ The 
Vampire.”’ He also compiled music for many operas that appeared 
between 1829 and 1839. He was a composer of glees and mad- 
rigals, and he edited “The Triumphs of Oriana,” a collection of 
old English madrigals. He died in 1846, and it must not be 
forgotten that, although he composed little of superior quality, never- 
theless he laboured hard, and achieved much in the elevation of 
English musical taste. His gifted daughter, Maria Billington 
Hawes, afterwards Mrs. Merest, has bequeathed some very delight- 
ful songs, that have, perhaps, more melodious merit than anything 
composed by her father. 


Let me Wander nof Anseen (p. 96).—The words 
by Milton, and the music by Handel. This air was employed for 
the song “ My Dolly,” in “ Love in a Village,” 1762. The words 


eho 
“My Dolly was the fairest thing, 
Her breath disclosed the sweets of spring, 
And if, for summer you would seek, 
*T was painted in her eye and cheek ; 
Her swelling bosom, tempting ripe, 
Of fruitful autumn was the type ; 
But when my tender tale I told, 
I found her heart was winter cold.” 


The lines of Milton’s are, with a slight alteration, from “ L’ Allegro,” 
«Sometimes walking not unseen.”? Handel composed the cantata in 
1740, but revised it the following year. ‘¢ Let me Wander ”’ found 
its way in “The Universal Harmony,” 1745, and many other 
collections. 


Shep Teff Qe (p- 98).—From Purcell’s « Indian Queen.”’ 
The song is also published in the second volume of his * Orpheus 
Britannicus,” p. 59. 

Mr. Husk writes of Purcell’s music :—‘ Purcell essayed every 
species of composition. He wrote for the Church, the theatre, and 
the chamber. . . . His secular music displays his imaginative faculty, 
his singular dramatic instinct and skill in marking character, his rare 
gift of invention, and great powers of expression. Although, viewed 
by the light of our own day, his instrumental chamber compositions 
appear of an inferior order, they will yet, when compared with those 
of his predecessors and contemporaries, be found greatly in advance 
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of his time. We see in him the improver of our cathedral music ; 
the originator of English melody, as the term is now understood ; 
the establisher of a form of English opera which was almost univer- 
sally adopted for upwards of a century and a half; the introducer of 
a new and more effective employment of the orchestra in accompani- 
ment ; the man who excelled all others in his accurate, vigorous, and 





energetic setting of English words; and the most original and extra- 
ordinary musical genius that our country has produced. It is hardly 
possible to estimate the loss to English art by the early death of 
Henry Purcell. Had his life been prolonged for him to have wit- 
nessed the introduction into England of the Italian opera, and the 
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early career in this country of Handel, what might not have been 
expected of him?” 

Through the kindness of Mr. F. Sherlock, I am able here to 
reproduce, from ‘The Church Monthly,” the coat-of-arms of 
Purcell, showing his arms impaled with those of Petre of Torbrian, 
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Devon, as also a picture of his monument in Westminster Abbey ; 
further, a specimen of his musical notation, being a portion of the 
Te Deum and Jubilate for St. Cecilia’s Day, 1604. 
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George Ridfer*s OBen (p. 100).—Found in “ Abstracts 
of the Records and MSS. respecting the County of Gloster,”’ by 
Thomas Dudley Fosbroke, F.S.A., 1802. Dixon gives this song 
in * Ballads of the Peasantry of England,”’ published for the Percy 
Society—afterwards republished by Robert Bell; he says that it is an 
old Gloucestershire song, sung at the annual dinners of the Glou- 
cestershire Society from the earliest period of its existence (1657). 
In 1776 there was a Harmonic Society at Cirencester, which 
always opened its meetings with ‘George Ridler’s Oven” in full 
chorus. ‘The annual meeting is held at Bristol in August, where 
the members dine, and this song is sung; the late Duke of Beaufort 
was wont to lead off the glee in capital style. It is stated that the 
words have a secret meaning, well-known to the members of the 
Gloucestershire Society, which was originally composed of strict 
Royalists. By George Ridler, Charles I. was meant, and the 
“Oven”? was the Cavalier party. But all this is absurd. What 
seems clear enough is, that it is a simple folk-song relative to a certain 
George Ridler, who built an oven of Blakeney stone from the 
Forest of Dean. There is a comical touch in making the eldest 
son take the bass decause he is the first born. The entire ballad 
consists of eight stanzas, of which three consist of the song sung in 
accordance with George Ridler’s boast. This song is the well- 
known old “ My dog and I,” and the verses run thus— 


“‘My hostess’s maid, her name was Nell, 
A pretty wench, and I loved her well ; 
I loved her well, good reason why, 
Because she loved my dog and I. 


My dog is good to catch a hen ; 
A duck or goose is good for men ; 
And where good company I spy, 
O thither goes my dog and I. 


My dog has gotten such a trick 
To visit maids when they be sick ; 
When they be sick and like to die, 
O thither goes my dog and I.” 


This song of “ My Dog and I” in its entirety is in the Roxburgh 
Collection. The air to which “ George Ridler’s Oven ”’ is sung is 
the same as the Gloucestershire Wassailers’ song, says Mr. Chappell, 
in his edition of 1838, No. 212. As “My Dog and I” is an 
interesting and curious song I give it also, a little later in this volume. 

Mr. Hughes gives this song in the ‘Scouring of the White 
Horse.”’ 

The “ My dog and I” exists in two forms. One in the Rox- 
burghe Collections was sung to the air of ‘¢ Lavender blue, lavender 
green,’ the other to ‘ Bobbing Joan.”’ 

The words will be found in «The New Olio,” 1791. 

There is in “ George Ridler’s Oven” a verse that has a certain 
similarity to the Scotch song, “ When I have sixpence under my 
thumb,”’ but it does not in the smallest degree follow that in George 
Ridler there is any reminiscence of a Scotch song, but that both 
derive from an original common throughout England and the Low- 
lands of Scotland. Through the kindness of Mr. Kidson I have 
been furnished with a setting of “George Ridler’s Gven,” taken 
down by himself, from a Gloucestershire singer, about 1880. 

The tune “Lavender blue, lavender green,” lingers on as a 
nursery air, and is given in Walter Crane’s ** Baby’s Opera,”’ p. 17. 
There the words are — 


“‘Lavender’s blue, diddle, diddle ! Lavender’s green ; 
When I am king, diddle, diddle! you shall be queen, 
Call up your merry men, diddle, diddle ! set them to work, 
Some to the plough, diddle, diddle! some to the cart ; 
Some to make hay, diddle, diddle ! some to cut corn ; 
While you and I, diddle, diddle ! keep ourselves warm. ” 
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Brieu fo the Wiffage Mefiaghts (p. 102).—Composed 


by Lord Littleton upon the death of his wife, Lucy, daughter of 
Hugh Fortescue of Filleigh, Esq., who died rgth January 1746-7. 
He had been deeply attached to her, and their marriage was but of 
short duration. ‘The music was by Joseph Baildon. 

William Gardiner, in his ** Music and Friends,” 1838, says that, 
in 1771, on the Sunday previous to the opening of the new Infirmary 
at Leicester, when there was a gathering of county notabilities, his 
father dined at Gumley Hall, with Mr. Cradock, Lord Sanderson, 
and others. On the cloth being drawn, his Lordship called for 
catch-books, and started Lord Mornington’s catch— 


“Twas you, sir, 
Twas you, sir, that kiss’d the pretty girl ; 
*T was you, sir, you.” 


But Mr. Gardiner, who was a strict Presbyterian, thinking this very 
unsuited to Sunday, when it came to his turn, sang “ Adieu to the 
Village Delights,” as being more consonant with the sacredness of the 
day. On the ladies retiring, Mrs. Cradock, in passing Mr. Gar- 
diner’s chair, took occasion to express her approbation of his 
choice. 

Joseph Baildon, the composer, flourished between 1760 and 1780. 
He was lay-vicar of Westminster Abbey, and in 1766 gained a 
prize for his fine glee, «* When gay Bacchus fills my breast.”” He 
published a collection of songs in two books, entitled « The Laurel,” 
and “Four favourite Songs sung by Mr. Beard at Ranelagh Gardens.” 

«‘ Adieu to the Village Delights,” though composed as a glee, 
was very generally sung as a song. 


O86, forBear! (p. 104). A song, the words by Aaron Hill, 
and the air by Abiel Whichello. A more famous song, composed 
by Whichello, was “No glory I covet,’ wmtten by the Rev. 
Thomas Fitzgerald. The words of this latter are of the heavy, 
didactic character, in favour in the middle of the 18th century, but 
intolerable now. For this reason I have not given it; also because 
it is not by any means the best of Whichello’s compositions. 

As an instance of the manner in which a heavy moralising song 
held its own, we may note that Captain Marryat puts this very song 
into the mouth of Old Tom the Lighterman, in “ Jacob Faithful.” 


Tom had lost his legs in the Battle of Trafalgar. He sang— 


** No glory I covet, no riches I want, 
Ambition is nothing to me. 
But one thing I beg of kind Heaven to grant—” 


Whereupon young T'om’s shrill treble chimes in— 


“* For breakfast a good cup of tea.” 


“Oh, forbear to bid me slight thee,” is in Watt’s “ Musical 
Miscellany,”’ vol. v. 1731. 

Whichello was for some years deputy to Hart, as organist of the 
churches of St. Andrew Undershaft, and St. Michael’s, Cornhill. 
He was afterwards elected organist to St. Edmund’s. He composed 
many songs, which were at first engraved and issued separately, but 
several found their way into such collections as Watt’s ‘ Musical 
Miscellany.” He died about the year 1745. ‘No glory I covet” 
is in the sixth volume of this collection, 1731, as well as three 
more; and as many as eight of his compositions in the fifth volume. 
He is sometimes named Abiel, sometimes Abriell. 

Aaron Hill’s song was set to another tune by Battishill, and this 
appeared in “The Pianoforte Magazine,” circ. 1790. Again it 
was set by Hummel in Charles Knight’s Vocal Library,” 
circ. 1840. 


Thro’ aff fe Empfopments of Life (p. 106). The 
air is that of “The old woman clothed in grey,’ and this is 
the first ballad tune sung in the ‘‘ Beggars’ Opera,” and to it is set 
Peachum’s cynical song. 

One evening, when the celebrated actress, Mrs. Pritchard, was 
staying in the country with her family, she went to a performance 
given in a barn by a strolling company. For orchestra there was 
but a single fiddler. Mrs. Pritchard laughed loudly, and ridiculed 
the acting, greatly disconcerting the poor performers. Some one 
whispered the fiddler who she was, whereupon he, turning round, 
looked her steadily in the face, and struck up, ‘‘ Through all the 
Employments of Life.”? ‘Come, it is time to be gone,” said Mrs. 
Pritchard, colouring, and starting up. 
that fiddler is a clever fellow.” 

She curtsied to the man, and thanked him for having rebuked her 
lack of taste and good feeling. 

In “Old Ballads,” 1726, the ballad, «An old woman clothed 
in grey,” is given, and it is said that it is to be sung to the tune of 
‘«« Kind husband and imperious wife.”” This song of ‘¢The kind 
husband but imperious wife’? is found in the ‘ Westminster 
Drollery,”’ 1671, and in ** Wit and Drollery,”? 1682. 

A copy of An old woman clothed in grey’ is in Dr. Burney’s 
collection of songs, with music, in the British Museum, and is 
dated 1662. 

Another title for «An old woman clothed in grey’”’ is “* The 
Worcestershire wedding, or Joy and Sorrow.” 

It begins— 


«¢ We are discovered, and 


“ An old woman clothed in grey, 
Her daughter was charming and young, 
Who chanced to be noodled away 
By Roger’s false flattering tongue.” 


It is a ballad that could not be reproduced, from its length and its 
coarseness. 

The tune is found in another form, as ** Let Oliver now be for- 
gotten.”” he difference is due merely to the accommodating of 
the original air to a metre which it would not fit in its pristine form. 
Any one familiar with the ways of old song-men in country places 
at the present day will know how that they thus alter and adapt airs 
to metres which one would have thought impossible to be sung to 
them. 

The air in this new form is also called “* How unhappy is Phillis 
in love.’? Both words and music of “Let Oliver now be for- 
gotten,” are contained in ‘180 Loyal Songs,’’ 1685 and 1694; 
also in ‘ Pills to Purge Melancholy,” 1719. This song begins— 


* Let Oliver now be forgotten, 
His policy quite out of doors ; 
Let Bradshaw and Hewson lie rotten, 
Like sons of, &c. 
For Tony grown a patrician 
By voting damned sedition— 
For many years 
Fam’d politician, 
The mouth of all Presbyter-Peers.” 


The reference is, of course, to the infamous Anthony Ashley- 
Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury. I have added a verse to the song, as 
there is but one in the original. 


Arieu fo Of} Engfand, adieu! (p. 108).—A song from 
“Vocal Music, or, The Songster’s Companion,” circ. 1778, vol. iv. 
This begins— 

“Ye frolicsome sparks of the game, 
Ye misers both wretched and old, 
Come listen to Billy, my name, 
Who once had his hat full of gold.” 


xii NOTES 
The chorus to this is— 


“ Then why should we quarrel for riches, 
Or any such glittering toys? 
A light heart and a thin pair of breeches, 
Go through the world, brave boys !” 


But this chorus belongs to a much earlier song that is in “ Per- 
seus and Andromeda,” which was acted at Drury Lane in 1728. 


The song thus runs— 


“ Flow pleasant a sailor’s life passes, 
Who roams o’er the watery main ; 
No treasure he ever amasses, 
But cheerfully spends all his gain.” 


“) 


Then a parody, entitled «The Contented Parson,’ 
the same air. It begins— 


appeared to 


“Tam a country parson, 
My living’s twice ten pound a year ; 
I have a mare to ride on, 
No troubles in life I fear.” 


There is a song I have come upon repeatedly, for the last ten 
years, as a folk-ballad in the West of England, that goes over the 
same ground as the song in *‘ Vocal Music,”’ but has more verses, 
and the chorus, ‘¢ Adieu to Old England, adieu,” in place of that 
from ‘“ Perseus and Andromeda.” 

The song from “ Perseus and Andromeda” 
1817 in “ The British Orpheus,”? Stockport. 

The reader of Smollet may recollect that in ‘ Roderick Ran- 
dom”’ the old uncle is represented as saying to his nephew, in 1736, 
“Come, my boy, don’t be cast down; you shall go to sea with me. 
A light heart and a thin pair of breeches goes through the world, 
brave boys, as the song goes, eh! ” 


is found so late as 


Air in ‘‘ Perseus and Andromeda.” 
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In “ Vocal Music”’ the chorus to “ Ye frolicksome sparks,” is a 
mere repetition of the last two lines of each verse. I have therefore 
adopted the chorus of the folk-song as now sung. he folk-chorus, 
«« Adieu to Old England, adieu,” will perhaps be more acceptable 
than that which insists on a “Thin pair of breeches;”’ and the 
folk-melody of the chorus is also good, and better than a mere 
repetition. 


Jn Jnfancp our Hopes and Sears (p. r10).—From 
the opera of ‘ Artaxerxes”? (1761), by Dr. Arne. In an 
interesting communication by Mr. W. H. Cummings to The 
Musical Times of Jan. 1, 1896, he says: ‘Arne’s one object 
and motive in life seems to have been self-indulgence and self- 
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glorification. He pretended to despise Purcell and Handel 
Whether he really did so, or whether he acted purely from 
jealousy when he attempted to detract from their merits, is a 
moot point. My own opinion inclines to the latter suggestion, 
for it seems impossible that such an excellent musician should 
have been deaf and blind to the greatness of his predecessor, 
Purcell, and his contemporary, Handel... . In 1770 Garrick 
produced at Drury Lane Theatre an improved and revised version 
of Dryden’s « King Arthur,’ and doubtless at that time Arne was 
regarded as the most accomplished theatre musician; it was 
therefore quite natural that Garrick should consult him’ as to 
the possibility of including Purcell’s music, originally written for 
the play, in the revival. Bearing in mind what has been said of 
Arne’s character, it will not perhaps create much surprise to read 
the letter here given, which he addressed to Garrick :— 

<¢« Sir,—A due attention to your commission having gone hand in 
hand with what fancy and judgment I may be thought to possess 
in my profession, I thought it necessary to lay before you a true 
state of the merits and demerits of the musical performance you are 
about to exhibit in King Arthur. To attain a certain rectitude, 
in judging of this matter, I have not only, with the utmost care and 
candor, inspected the score of Purcell’s composition, but attended 
two rehearsals of it, the result of which is as follows :— 

The long scene of the Sacrifice, in the rst Act, necessary to be de- 
liver’d in, as being written, for music, may have asolemn and noble effect 
provided that the last Air and chorus, “I call you all to Woden- 
hall,”’ be perform’d, as I have new compos’d it; the introductory 
Air to be sung by Champnes, which, being highly spirited, will carry 
off, with an ec/dt, an (otherwise) dull, tedious, antiquated suite of 
chorus: Besides which, that song, as set. by Purcell, is intirely out 
of Mrs. Baddely’s compass, very indifferent, and no way proper for 
a woman, where a troop of warriors are assembled, to bribe their 
Idols, for Success in battle. 

«The following song and chorus— Come, if you dare, our 
Trumpets sound,” is, in Purcell, tolerable; but so very short of 
that Intrepity and spirited defiance pointed at by Dryden’s words 
and sentiments, that, I think, you have only to hear what I have 
compos’d, on the occasion, to make you immediately reject the other. 

«©¢The air, “ Let not a Moon-born Elf mislead you,” after the 
two first bars of Purcell, very bad, and out of Mrs. Champnes’ 
compass of voice. Hear All the other solo songs of 
Purcell are infamously bad—so very bad, that they are privately 
the objects of sneer and ridicule to the musicians, but I have not 
meddled with any that are not to come from the mouths of your 
principal Performers. I wish you wou’d only give me leave to 
Doctor this performance.—I would certainly make it pleasing to the 
Public, which otherwise may prove an obstruction to the success 
of the Revival.—lIt is not xow my intention to new set many things, 
mention’d in our original plan; but to put it in the power of your 
principal performers to make a proper figure, by opening and adorn- 
ing the most entertaining points of view, wherein ¢hey are to appear ; 
consequently, the expense will be much short of the sume propos’d ; 
all self-interest subsiding to the earnest desire I shall ever entertain 
of proving my sincerity.’ 


eye 


mine. 


NOTES TO 


“« Artaxerxes was the first play Charles Lamb saw enacted, and 
I may be excused quoting his account of it as he saw it when ‘not 
past six years old.’ 

“«¢T had dabbled a little in the “« Universal History ””—the ancient 
part of it—and here was the Court of Persia. It was being ad- 
mitted to a sight of the past. I took no proper interest in the 
action going on, for I understood not its import; but I heard the 
word Darius, and I was in the midst of Daniel. All feeling was 
absorbed in vision. Gorgeous vests, gardens, palaces, princesses 
passed before me. I knew not players. I was in Persopolis for 
the first time, and the burning idol of their devotion almost con- 
verted me into a worshipper. I was awe-struck, and believed these 
significations to be something more than elemental fires. It was all 
enchantment and a dream. No such pleasure has since visited me, 
but in dreams.’ 

‘« Returning to the theatre after an interval of some years, he vainly 
looked for the same feelings to recur with the same occasion. He 
was disappointed. ‘At the first period I knew nothing, understood 
nothing, discriminated nothing. I felt all, loved all, wondered all 
—‘ was nourished I could not tell how.’’ 


I had left the temple a 
devotee, and was returned a rationalist. "The same things were there 


materially ; but the emblem, the reference was gone! ” 

“It is clear that the musical faculty was nowhere, of no account in 
Charles Lamb. As a child of six he was all eye; had the other 
gift been in him, he would have been all ear, and the enchantment 


of the latter stage would have been equal to, greater than that of 
the first.” 


East, mp Lo¥e, thine Epes (p. 112).—A delicately 
lovely duet or dialogue, between Damon and Floretta, in “The 
Harlequin Sorcerer,”’ 1752. It appears in “Clio and Euterpe,” 
1759, vol. 1. p. 12, and is by Dr. Arne. It found its way into 
“The Syren,” 1764; “8. Cecilia,’ 1782; «The Vocal En- 
chantress,’’ 1782; and many other song-books. The “ Harlequin 
Sorcerer”? was an old piece that was revived with Arne’s music, 
see Gentleman’s Magazine, February 1752. The duet was sung by 
Lowe and Mrs. Lampe. 

The music to the original pantomime was by Galliard, and appeared 
in 1725}; but this duet was added on the reproduction of the piece 
twenty-seven years after. 


Wp Dog and J (p. 118).—This song exists in two forms. 
One begins— 


“* Lavender’s green, lavender’s blue, 
You must love me, ’cause I love you ; 
I heard one say, since I came hither, 
That you and I must wed together. 


My hostess’s maid, her name was Nell, 
She was a lass that I loved well; 

But if she die, by some mishap, 

Then she shall lie under the tap, 


That she may drink when she is dry, 

Because she loved my dog and I. 

Call up your maids, set them to work, 

Some to make hay, some to the rock (spindle). 


James at the George, Sue at the Swan, 

He loves his maid, she loves her man ; 

But, if they chance for to be found, 

Catch them 7’ th’ corn, put them i’ th’ pounce. 
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I heard a bird sing in my ear, 

‘Maids will be scarce the next new year ; 
For young men are so wanton grown 
That they ne’er mind which is their own.’ 


” 


The whole of this is interspersed with “ Daddle-daddle.” It is 
in black-letter, and the date is between 1672 and 1685. 

This had its own air, ‘* Lavender’s green,’’ portions of it still 
remaining in the nursery as a jingle sung to children. ‘The complete 
ballad is in the edition, by Chappell & Ebsworth, of the “¢ Roxburghe 
Ballads,” iv. p. 434. 


The other song on the same lines begins— 


“ You that are of the merry throng, 
Give good attention to my song ; 
Pll give you weighty reasons why, 
*Tis made upon my dog and I. 
My dog and I, my dog and I, 
’*Tis made upon my dog and I. 


I of no dogged nature am, 

But loving, gentle, mild, and tame, 
And have no larger family 

Than only two, my dog and I.” 


The third verse begins, «I Joved a maid, her name was Nell”’ 
(see “George Ridler’s Oven,” p. x.), and-this song consists of 
seventeen stanzas. One has reference toPrince Rupert— 


“ There was a time when rebel rant 
Did fear Prince Rupert and his days.” 


This song was to be sung to its own tune, “ My Dog and I,” or 
to ** Bobbing Joan”? We give a cento from this ballad to the tune 
of “ Bobbing Joan”? which is found in every edition of ‘The 
Dancing-Master,”’ and in “ Musick’s Delight on the Cithren,”’ 1666. 
It occurs in several of the ballad operas—in “ Polly,” 1729; in 
cc Toes Dayeue©pela,cnly. 305 5+ lines Mads tiour,- 2737 35 .<ceN 
Cure for a Scold,”’ 1738. 

The tune is mentioned as **a new Bob-in-Jo” in the ‘*¢ Mer- 
curius Democritus,’ December 1652; and D’Urfey, in one of his 
songs, says— 


“Then plump Bobbing Joan straight called for her own, 
And thought she frisk’d better than any, 
Till Sisly, with pride, took the fiddler aside, 
And bade him strike up ‘ Northern Nanny.’ ” 
—‘* Pills to Purge Melancholy” (1719), ii. p. 232. 


Hope Tofd a Sfattering Cafe (p. 121).—This song was 
first published in a ¢* Select Collection of Songs by Corri, arranged 


by Paesiello,”’ vol. iv., circ. 1795. The words were by “ Peter 
Pindar,” ze, Dr. Walcot. It seems to have had an Italian origin 
to the words, “ A che nel Pettoio sento.”? It was introduced by 
Madame Mara into “ Artaxerxes,” and rearranged by Mazzinghi 
in 1795, and printed and published by Goulding. It was again 
republished by Walker in 1805. In Hyde’s “Collection,” 1798, 
the song is attributed to Signor Paesiello. It appeared in Sibbald’s 
“Vocal Magazine,” vol. iii. 1799, and has become a stock English 
song 5 it is very generally, but erroneously, attributed to Dr. Arne, 
on account of the introduction into ‘ Artaxerxes.” 
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I lovda Maid, Her Name was Nell fi. ) 
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THERE IS A FLOWER THAT BLOOMETH. 


Words by E. FITZBALL. VINCENT WALLACE. (W. H. H.) 


Andante grazioso. 
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SWEET SMELLS THE BRIAR. 


Words by E. SPENSER. Music by JOHN PERCY. 


(H. F. S.) 
In moderate time. 
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Sweet smells thebriar,but touch’d,a-vows its scorn; Sweet is the cy-press, but at-tun'd to woe; 
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Why then shouldI think much of trifling pain? Which endless pleasure shall un - to me gain. 
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Old English. 


With melancholy expression. 
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2. All thro’ the afternoon till eve, 
This shepherd did not cease to grieve, 
But played his notes forlorn; 
And still the theme he could not leave, 
Well-a-day! 
His plaintive lute sighed Well-a-day! 


3. Were I the maid for whom he pind 
To pity I would be inclined, 
Nor treat him with such scorn; 
But me he loves not vex'd I find, 
Well-a-day! 
So now must I sing Well-a-day! 


HAPPY LAND! 


Words by J. BRUTON. Music by E. F. RIMBAULT. 


(W. H. H.) 
, Allegretto. 
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Hap - py land! hap-py land! What - e’er my fate in life may be, 






















































































| Rae Cpe ne: :— | mers. 2m Seeett | ro . tj Pies AE Rs 2 | Si i 
Still a- gain! still a- gain! My thoughts will cling to thee! 
Still a- gain! still a- gain! My thoughts will cling to thee! 

































































va a ee =e se == = 7 
3a Se 


y .de <r scr | r sm sd : tees ne, fo: | | Ss ooim : 
Land of love and sun- ny skies Rich in joy and beau - ty, 
Like that bird of love and song, Far from its lowd dwell - ing, 






















































































: a 
ie 
le an es 
ral. | a 
| x Scere er or om fa > oot | Sh SG oneal eee | d. 41,:= 73; 
Mer - ry hearts and laugh-ing eyes, Still make af - fec-tion du - ty. On! 
When in - to the wild air flung, What — joy its note is tell - ing. : 
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Reta REST Eee a 
be ee SR Ge" Ea) BS aed 
Peay Me a 2 pees 

Meee te Te? eS) | ig OP esc § 


Ne’er from thee 
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¢ (hires 
Thy mer- ry moun- ee a ‘ ri a 
= ee | 
pee one 
OMe? us fos | li cauef cf nem ar-1ecd eee 
i yi da lis (rity la eles eri las lies 
im 
ji = a zs seca i 
a : 
qa 























fo lib. 











eS aS 
suki gmctours | i See eee eT 
. : ri la Thy mer-ry Switz - ers moun-tain 


Sasa 


colla voce 
zs = = = 






















































































































































Give THAT WREATH EO ME. un 


Old English Air, Arranged by 





























Words by T. H. BAYLEY. Sir J. STEVENSON. 
/) Smoothly and with expression. Key F. Ye Hatt) 
ce —— es 
Voice. fy74 a . = = = 
| Mieer. (cd) 3 fc (or de thee 


Give that wreath to me when the ro- ses 


oa 22 Baas Sers : 
Piano. , ag | erat 
: fc a . F = =e 


oS a SSS 















































































































































































































































i" rast Mie: ree jedenc fj om | Sr ser eeetomlntou: ss. | 
die, Nev - er let it be thrown ne- glect-ed by, Give that wreath to me 
a = ia 
rau 
S24 = fe Oa] 
YY : i : a i — 
SS SSee se ee er 
RAID. = z | 
| Taree toed | :T | m cr | a te 8 [Nre sss) fe | ] ee ye 
when the ro-ses_ die, Nev - er let it be thrown neglect-ed by, Bloom and 
on __—— aesed bs Eee as Goa 255 roa 














































































Wer dinet 210i) <a Se lmmd stele emderf er | om .t. 2d Stole m sr 
scent may per-ish, Yet those leavesIll cherish, Hal-lowd by thy touch,then give that wreath to 
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we rdete a | fami HS roe 
leaves Illcherish, Hal-lowd by thy 

























































































Bese See 
Se Se 
=F 
| Mote eh (cee: or td" a= | : : ; : 
touch,then give that wreath to me. 

























































































em Hy la obec lr od bai Tha | ar le ar ld ctent 
Should I ev-er find o-thernymphsas fair, With gay  wreathsentwind 
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| 
{ | 55 ge 
| Thee S16 | e 8 | m =r la afein |r dae thed | m 7 
roundtheir flowing hair, Should I ev - er find o-thernymphsas_ fair, 
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== tre 3 Peeees gees eee lag tig t@gtetghigtiot eee 
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I AM A POOR SHEPHERD UNDONE. 


Old English 
(H. F.S) 
With expression. 





















Piano. 








r , ee 
Aa 






























































































— | = 
a Oe 
le ee Ei age of oot ge 
Cres ap 
Sl SYGATE St Nines fo 
f = ee ee 2 eee | 
wa iis m , | 
Bes 
se:—.ba :m Im cba :s Peace ome ited ore ce 
Lah is D. J am a poor shepherd un - a And can - S be a i art, i 
love me she would not cline, I said I should die in an hour, T6 































































































il se ba cm Im cha cso) sc —-ld : : lr 


maid- en as bright as the sun Has stol- en a way my 
die’ said she,“may be thine, But to love you is not in my 














































































































/ Cres. dim. cres. 

3 a a, mice t — el re aes Eee 
, a bh Pmulo probe neti eoes - > ~ apt ty . a oa ae a ea 
Oe = —— fs lomo” 

Vamteedere dere ml: ot | decteed Ipedcr oh om:-b et | ast cd lr im ce } 
how to getit a - gain, Theres none but she can tell, Or cure me of my 
ask’d her the reason why, She could not of me ap - prove, She said’twasa task too 
és 
V4 



















































































































Nn l1-:- | Set 


Cen eee ale ed cle —al t, | 
pain By say-ing she loves me _ well. ; 
hard To give a-ny reason for love. UY oe shepherd, A - 
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Saas pete 
‘ Ae a 
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(GATHER YE ROSE-BUDS. 


Music by WILLIAM LAWES. 
(F. W.B,) 


Words by R. HERRICK. 














Voice. 




















Piano. 


























Ta 
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| 
Ny 











t) 3 a 
as : = ee se 
AO c+ gt : pe Daeerapsient aeircey aioe i 
ls 8 xis Peis fol ered dee | We reer remy tte | Ss) [=a 
Ga-ther ye rose - budswhilst ye may, Old Time is still a - i 
That age is best which is the first, When youth and blood are 


| 9 T 
TAS ps wg 
ASD. Ese) IAAT 
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‘Esl 

ad ae ee] 

SSeS 

f) (eX 

yt —— a es es 
ta Re Se Pad ie Ee ae oa ee 
BNW. aes” Aer) bey ae ee eee fa = i 
| x cr emt wrt eee} Ss l ae Ml A eS | S 2 BED Ais RE a | | d :d|-:—|{ 

And that same flowr that smiles to - day, To - mor - row may be dy - ing. 

But be-ing spent, to worse and worst, Times still suc - ceed the form - er. 
Nees See 
a so 2 a ee Si fe Los 
BV) sey Gee. Ger ___~-6e—-  g [see |. _ 6 __ 2 Oa ee 

A, 


























iO es an Pa ad ee nae ae Se 
t——~ _ aes Fa. Be SE 
a aay aaa. PC 
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The glo - rious lamp of heavn, the sun, The 
not coy, but use your time, And 




















































































: : oar s 7s) |- |: — | r orem, (of 7S 
mich. = ver <he get - ting, The soon-er will his 
while ye may, go mar - ry: For hav-ing but once 















































































































































Sh ee 

race be run, And near - er he’s to set - ting. 

‘lost your prime, Ye may for ev - er tar - ry 
. f : 2 BE | | | = 
SSS SS SS 
TAU. Eau 
OSS i= ene See a a = 

ge Sees eG = 
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WHEN LUBIN SINGS OF YOUTH'S DELIGHT. 


Words by J. GILL. Music by J. W. HOBBS. 
(W. H. H.) 


Andantino affettuoso. 




















Piano. 






























































2 " d 
When Lu- bin sings of youths de-light His voice is soft and _ clear, 
When ev-’ning falls we of - tenmeet To watch the close of day, 














































































































2 ee 
e = = |— 38 Peter eG | nb =i ae ee oe 


Yet while his eyes are spark - lingbright Mine fill with many a 
But nought to me seems half so sweet As Lu-bins sim - ple 




























































































| d | s f Ge pes, ed m.rir .dejr :— .m 
tear. A - las! no sigh of love he wakes, A- 
lay. A - las! no breath of love ever _ plays, A 
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f) < 
st ——- = 
O——————— f 
{| f Sweetener | d. :— ity <s,; |<s, yd a a :d | r om (ef: ef 
mid his gen tle strain, . But while my heart with an guishbreaks He 
mid his gen- tle strain, For when I _ sigh or Weep - ing gaze He 
f) «fF : 
A =e 
et — ress s 


































































smiles, then sings a 
smiles, thensings a 

















































































-f ELLE 








smiles, then sings 
smiles,then sings 
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e Nee ___ 
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BEGONE! DULDY GARE. 




















































































































Cheerfully. 
a EN 
nO eee oS 
Piano. 
) 4 . ! = 
Key G. ey laselr eed mesleeeeils Si 2s dete ce [eee ee Sele 
Be-gone! dull Care,___—sid.’:s=sépri-thee be-gone from me, Be-gone! dull 
as ee 
oe 
= =F 


PR: SD) ae 










































































[a eaten BS ese: a. =e 
{| m -elficf | mefiim lr cdcr | deeleermf | seis [sim | ff If eer lm:fis ls :f cm } 
Care, You and I shallne-vera - gree, Long time hast thoubeen tarryinghere,And fain thou would’st me 






































































































= Ss aaa 


imeslres, os, | dle | i et Fe 2 ef Ir sd cr | dtel—-: 
kill But i faith, dull Care, Thou  ne-ver AT have thy will. 
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care____ Will make a young man turn 


much 


Too 



























































| =» @ 2» 
lA 





mo:focm ir cdcr | de:-l-i-im.f | s -:s |s iim 











care____ Will turn an old man to 


lm-l— 8, edie prea eet of 


My wife shall dance and 


clay,= 


much 


And too 


grey, 




































































Dy 
it one of the wis - est things To 
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So mer-ri-ly pass the 


For I hold 


day, 


I will sing, 
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THE STAMMERING LOVERS. 


Ancient Folk Song in the Dorian Mode, 























, Notitoo fasts anc. (HE 5 
| ea eae 
9 SS SS SS eee 




































































































































Y aa AE 22 ES Ese Sas 
a = = a [ea ee  — BS ay aad ae 
ain a eee ee 
SS 
Key C. {sf am | rer ceodrlorr! om Lt! cmisr! di drt dil J 
Dorian Mode. [ast Valentine Day I so mer-ry was a-walk-ing, 
He wanted to tell her how tru-ly he did love her, 
Ede ana oS pe a i a ee 
oem eae eg fe ee 
lan I a ae es | ma 
Ho) AE ES AP SER" TERM SUS as = 
£7 siemens eee awe ace Sel SAS =. cameras = 
CATE ae =e 
= C/ « 
ad lib, a tempo 
—\ ee & | im ae al —— = 
in 'e eg oo eel eee orale Cea oe Ee 
_————_ Sale J 
lai sao. It door! cdows | di livsstim |r sr dr! crtam! | fh mt rtd let ia! 1 
Down by the green-wood, O it were, A pretty youngcouple there stood a _ talk - ing, 
/) But for to say it couldnot frame, And blush-ing she her passion to dis-cov-er, 
i j aes Et Peer eR) 
r) a Ee SS ES SSE Sees 6S ee ee a eee 
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rall. a tempo 
—f ae Nh [ = 
lla a | It ran yt) we! Ss La ie leet i di Cleese’. (ld. aie 
Soft were the notes and sweet the air, For to hear them th’ th’ 
Did on - ly stut- ter; tongue so lame. And these pret- ty lov - ers 
i 














Ufo, ee Eee 
AUD. 4 






























































/ ral. faa. la a tempo oe 
iD’ Se Se) en), ae a Gee R sf yy» | | 
pe Oe we ee ee 
[ AF 1 —__— _|,—_$__#@ #1 a ae Ee a ee 

ig yx ew ae : 
ide celd somone | £ c—.t Ie Peedeietis le-sof ls, cfem lor 21 crit sr. } 
th’- th-th-th-they; they A - broad ase Wis a) ewalke — ing. For to hear them the’ the’ 
lo-lo-io-lo lov - ers, There theystooda - talk - ing. And _ these pretty lov-ers 














































































































/ raul ad lib lox 
F Bea —— 
Cy 1 baie ow ee Se a ee ee el es ee ee a — oo oT = = ! 
EI) eae ae” eee” [epee eee) 
(lf! m'sri.@’ drt. 2 Meomvelesall cree lafocsfoner,dir . 
th’ th’ th th’ they they, Two fond lov-ers a - talk - - ing. 
lo- lo-lo-lo-lov - ers, Two fond lov-ers a - talk - - ing. 
4 Co 
(a eS 






COUa VOCE 




















































































































aS 
f) 
6 SS — 
r —~ 
2 SS SSS SSE Se {ena See eae ae ee sce 
SS SSS = 
3. 


I cannot tell how concluded was the matter, 
For shortly further they did go, 

But how one did kick (stutter) and t’other did stammer, 
I laugh’d till my sides were sore, I trow, 

O it made me laugh, laugh, la, la, la, la, laugh, laugh, 
As these lovers stood a-talking, 

O it made me laugh, laugh, la, la, la, la, laugh, laugh, 

Abroad as I was a-walking. 
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IF TORN FROM THEE. 














bres : 
Q'S > 
35 ae 
= $ 
# ae 
“a au: 
= irs 
y ‘ea 
ee ht 
she 5 
Fy | 
gs ‘ ee 
tae ; 
ed fx 
3 & 
eS r 
= p 
Z ss 
<{ <q 
x Ds 
o 
<a 










































































Largo. 


























































































































Key Db. Lah is Bb. 





ak; se, 
live, 


ger would I 


























r:—.m':di.t 


fair - est, No 





ar! | 


r 
from thee, my 
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rod :t 

































































/) dim. . Key Ab. eres. St : 
i Wh 2 DME" ity Dea 
fey PD ee 7 te Bee = eee 
Wi JSS” Aes Pa =a F is is = 
1 d’-.1 :se :—.1 | fof | (Sr eae bee | | ri— :s | S 15: te, d | f :—.s mr} 
lon-ger would I live, No lon-gerwouldI live, If torn fromthee,my fair- est, No 




































































dim. 
Yt 
(a 2a aan oe ea =} 
(ih) ea 
lm .ditii-.a ld i— i | : : | : : | | : t) | dit, ir .d } 
longerwould I live. With-out thy presence, 





























































































ur m | fi—.m ar a | tee it Paes | — ie — | a ae fe} 










































































No charm hath life to charm, hash 
J 
: 
= ae 
a 

Ne, . a soe 
or a oo 
Jose Ceinticde etd tel, | ye al ) 16 32 ease Cee Loe :8 eo 


life, Nocharmhathlife to give, No charm, No charm, 
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a | me Td Pee jo a ee 


























ae fimor } 








ae - out thy presence, dear-est, No charm hath life to give, No charm hath life to 
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ad ita [a fem ir .d |) rimdesr 4 RePNiniacie 
De With- out  thypresence, dear - est, Nocharm,no charmhathlife to give. 


2a 


























































































































































































































Se ees ‘Sas 
































eee eee P2085 r= @ r—th, ay TES) ae VS aS 
a : ’ 
Lee Te eee AY 9 | ma :—.ma:ima .ma | Maroy Gos ad 
che-rishd Shall ne - ver more re -_ turn, Shall 





































































































ne - vermorere - turn; Fled are thehopes I nou - rishd,I on-ly live to 
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HERE'S A HEALTH UNTO HIS MAJESTY. 


J. SAVILE. (W. H. H) 
Moderato. 





























































































Heres a health un - Ma - jes aILY; With a 


here is to our glo-rious King 






























































Con - = tsar TON to his en - e - mies, With 
And he who will not join and sing, 


—a 



















































































r d | d m m :—.f | s fan 
a who ue not 
la la 
at will 


























































































































































yet ‘to hang Bit sl With & fai aealal ep Be Te 
eat Be 


at ae beni 
= = 


r ee ai; 7 Me . a ame | | 


Tait : ; : : 
fap la fla. la -la, “fal la 































































































eee = = 
Se os 
== ————— 


sion ai 
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THE MILLER OF DEE. 


Old English. 


(W. H. H.) 
In joviel Byte 


(an See: eet 
Piano. S 
















































































a 
Re ed 
Lah is G. 





iRaoe: 
Leet Olena 




















di [2 
. There was a jol - ly mil-leronceLivdonthe riv-er Dee, He workd andsang from morn tillnight, No 


sm, aiid bti-tr | dil (tee tsen 1 1 lite ee om, 





























I live by my mill, she is to me Likeparentchildjand wife, I wouldnotchange my sta - tion For 
ee a 

ae | \ |» — . = EGE NCEE, TE 

i ° | gh anes oc mene Yaa ESO - e | & 

i iT iy ea a te tes =e “tha 














<a 




















mS 
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xe 
Ge 
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<r ——- 
CY 
eee ti- :- :s8e, Meson eal oor | | | d :--|t,:—:m, 
d:-:) |t. 21, “se,| l-)-2d.r | om-em) er ds ere er a eed d:-:- et 
larkmoreblithe than he, And this the bur - den of hissong For ev-erusd to be, pai 
/ a - ny o-ther in life No law-yer,sur-geonor doc - tor Eerhad agroatfrom me, AndI 
(Sa te Sas SS eS ee ee 
Ho ‘ ‘ a : ; 4 6 ‘ 
Fp == oes 
Se ‘s 2 a a 
| : gl A Dee des oop 
{las-21, |se-ba,:m, | d:- dl te: cL, Lti-ssey L-re i: 








care for no - bo- dy, no not I, tf no- ee dy caresfor me. 
care for no- bo-dy, no not I, If no-bo-dy cares for me. 












































hah 

















os 
pap : eee ie Shoe Deter sae =e 
a SS a ‘ as ToT ae se Ba. or a Bel 
mf marcato (mes 











IER) bebo boae 


With vigour. 




















Y R | x R i ee. el 
Ce —— | PS atte a 
AY 7 7 ri & f nd es Bh 

bem, | Liat Ise:-im, |d:—sd pete eee a macs iby. S Ol] q itso ene sm, | List], lsev-im, } 


3. Then like the mil - ler bold and free, Let us _ re-joiceand sing, Thedays ofyouth were 






























































- fps 5 a Ora gt = : B 
AAs. [ ) os |-casl 
ila Sead alitiecetor | Gey ae1) tice se, | [ii s= |= tS | mi-:m | mi-:d | Qi oe | Pee 


made forglee, Andtime is on the wing. The song shall pass from me to thee, And 
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eae =— Uy & 


iF an A Tax 
ia -— :l |r:i—:d | d :-:-\|t,:-:m, | l:-:1, | se:-:m, | dads a tse kr | d:—:1, J tm i- 3m, 
round this jov - ial ring; And all in heart and voice a-gree To sing, OR the 


Pog —_. ss . =o aS = = = PS 


eS St colla voce 


a ry ee eae ih = a 

























































































; sleet = aes _ Sealer ea eee — SOC | 

















Oi i sos 
=e {- : =| 
King” 



























































LOVE WILL FIND OUT THE WAY. 


Old English. 














Cheerfully but not too fast. ot F. S.) 
f) + 
te iz (ens 
BUD. 








Piano. 
























































aoe Siesta nsetl, etree Pye ats di-s— & mM 2d ome | s To RA See 
- ver ie mountains and oO - ver the waves, Un- der the foun-tains and 
ra may es - teem him 4 child for his might, Or you may deem him a 
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ral. - & tempo 
zoe SSS tases S 
Lee ssopcmlmde ote de || tor rom:r dl t, [Sty pdeer ecw d vySim of et zm ff 
a - ie the graves, Un-der floodsthat are deep-est Which Neptune o - bey, O-ver 
cow-ard from his flight, But if she, whomlovedoeshon-our, Be con-ceald from the day, Set a 




























































































— a ee 


r|tol:s, :s fim rade : | : : |: =| 
erage steepest 
thousandguardsup-on her, 





* Love willfind out the way. 
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= Sa 























m.f " Soe Ce Sr) Shey thea et oa d — 
ee tee is no ae — a nh ow- worm to lie, Ve oe ice 
Some think to lose him 1s he be con - find; And some do sup- 
























































PS mm 


SSS fee aS 


s ar :S f | om ir Toit d :— t, coe mir.d | t, 1S, 







































no space, For re-ceipt of fly, ae oie does not ven - ture Tes baa 
pose him, Poor thing to be blind; But close tho’ you wall him, Do the 


Ha 
. ——=s 


ral. a CEM po 










































































| om : irom S f ee ttt if s 
self ati she lay, If Love come i. will en - ies Andsoon find out his 
best that you may, Blind love, as you call him, Soonwill find out his 
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REST, WARRIOR, REST. 


MICHAEL KELLY. 
(W. H.H) 


Andante con moto. 

























































































































Voice. = 
KeyG t:d | micr .d ld ss, 2d 
He comes from the wars,from the 
ta - | +1 
ao ae eee 
Piano. 
4 N 
map. 3 Zt C 








4 
(im src—a ld eed ‘lo m of-—im lm crocd [er 20 cm Ire mee eed aid sd 
red field of fight, He comes thro’ thestormandthe dark-ness of night; For rest and for re-fuge now 




































































































fy) s > by 
Paar eerie 
RU, aa Le 
(im ocr cd ld cd ir | om cm cr lf cf se rede fae eee 
fain to im-plore, The war-rior bends low at the cot - ta-gers door; Pale, . pale, 





















































































































ro lom:-.fim Im s-:d.m | fo cs cf 'm cr sd | r cs cfels-:d x } 
locks oer his shoulders dis - tract-ed-ly. flow, And the 













































































fire ofhisheartshootsby fits fromhiseye,Like a languishinglampthatjust flashes todie. Rest, warrior, 





f) 4 N hs N . 
‘| gf # 
if. »,~g & & pg , gi 
C fan SSG Sat yawn ks Waar eS. - 
ONL ht ee 8 ee ee © 6 RE & « 
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SOFTLY RISE, O SOUTHERN BREEZE. 


Aria from “Solomon, a Serenata” Dr W. BOYCE. 1743. 
(H. FS.) 
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With Drake I’ve sail’d the world around and learn‘d a bit to fight, 
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But should I ever live to see 

That form be mine, now loved by me, 

Then thoult reward my constancy, 

And Ill be blest with somebody. 

My own dear somebody, my constant somebody, 
Then shall my tears be dried by thee, 

And Ill be blest with somebody. 
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A JEWEL IS MY LADY FAIR. 


H. PURCELL. 
Gracefully and in moderate time. (W. H.H) 
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Composer Unknown. 
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I DREAMT THAT I DWELT IN MARBLE HALLS. 


Words by ALFRED BUNN. 
Music by M. W. BALFE. 
Andantino. (W. H.H.) 
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3. 
“On such a night the sea engulfd 
My father’s lifeless form: 
My only brother’s boat went down 
In just as wild a storm; 
And such, perhaps, may be my fate, 
But still I say to thee, 
Fear not, but trust in Providence 
Wherever thou may’st be? 
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HERES A HEALIO Toole ass 


. . Old English. (H. F S,) 
Cheerfully. 
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3. 
For the fellow that findeth an honest maid 
Of naught in the world need he be afraid, 
Out of nothing at all he is something made, 
So it ever has been since life began. 


4A. 
I warrant that man were in doleful plight, 
Hed wander agaping from day till night, 
’Tis the function of woman to set him right, 
Of the hobble dehoy to make the man. 
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LET AMBITION FIRE. 


Tenor Song. 
Words by W. CONGREVE. Music by WELDON, 
(F. W.B) 
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aes 
Crowns I'll lay beneath thy feet, 
Thou on necks of kings shall tread; 
Joys, encircling joys shall meet, 
Which way eer thy fancy leads. 


3. 
Let not toil of empire fright, 
Toils of empire pleasures are; 
Thou shalt only know delight, 
All the joy and not the care. 


4. 
Shepherd, if thou yield’st the prize 
For the blessings I bestow, 
Joyful Ill ascend the skies, 
Happy shalt thou reign below. 
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THE DIVER. 


G. DOUGLAS THOMPSON. E. J. LODER. 
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J HAVE A SILENT SORROW HERE. 


Words by R. B. SHERIDAN. Music by GEORGINA, Duchess of Devonshire. 


Slow and plaintive. (W. H. H.) 
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PHILLIS ON THE NEW-MOWN HAY. 


Old English. 
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3. 
He had bought the wedding ring, 
Many a bow and silken string, 
Fit for any Queen or King, 
To shew he truly loved her; 
Thus did he declare and sing, 
Until at last he moved her. 


THE CHESHIRE CHEESE. 
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3. 

The Cheshire man ran to his hold, 
And fetched a Cheshire cheese; 
And said, “Look here, you dog, behold! 

We have such fruits as these. 


4. 
“Your fruits mature but twice a year, 
As you yourself did say; 
But such as I you offer here, 
Our land gives twice a day.” 


5. 
The Spaniard in a fury flew, 
His rapier took in hand; 
The Cheshire man kick’d up his heels 
With “Sir! at your command.’ 


6. 
So never let a Spaniard boast 
While Cheshire men abound; 
Lest they should teach him to his cost 
To dance a Cheshire round. 
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THE MERMAID. 


Folk Song (H.FS.) 


Boldly and Cheerfully. 
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3. 
Then up and spake the little cabin boy, 
And a pretty little boy was he; 
O! Im more grieved for my daddy and my mam 
Than you for your wife may be. 
For raging seas, did roar, &c. 


4A. 
Then three times round went our gallant ship, 
And three times round went she; 
For the want of a life boat all went down, 
And she sank to the bottom of the sea, 
For raging seas did roar, &c. 


THE BANKS OF ALLAN WATER. 


Words by M.G. LEWIS. Composer unknown 
(W. H.H.) 
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From the Opera of Selima and Azor” T. LINLEY, 
Allegretto moderato. (W. H.H.) 
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I PRAY THEE SEND ME BACK MY HEART. 











































































































































































































































































































Words by Sir JOHN SUCKLING. Music by ED. MILLER, Mus. Doce. 
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ENCOMPASSED BY AN ANGEUS FRAME. 


W. JACKSON, (Exeter) 
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As ] SAW FAIR CLORA WALK. 


Duet Soprano or Tenor and Bass. 
Music by G. HAYDEN. 
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Words and Music by T. HAYNES BAYLY. 
With feeling. (W. H.H.) 
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Let me be- heve that you love as you lov’d 
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Long, long a - go, long a - go. 
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Though by your kindness my fond hopes were raised, 
Long, long ago, long, long ago; 

You, by more eloquent lips have been praised, 
Long, long ago, long ago. 

But by long absence your truth has been tried, 

Still to your accents I listen with pride, 

Blest as I was when I sat at your side 
Long, long ago, long ago. 
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OLD RING Gop. 


Words by R. BLOOMFIELD. W. HAWES. (W. H. H) 
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The charming notes of cheerful hounds, 
Hark! how the hollow dale resounds, 

The sunny hills how gay! 
But where’s the note, brave dog, like thine? 
Then urge the steed! the chorus join! 

Tis Ringwood leads the way. 
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LET ME WANDER NOT UNSEEN. 


Music by HANDEL. 


Words by MILTON. 
(H. F. S.) 
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THEY TELL US THAT YOU MIGHTY POWERS. 
Song in The Indian Queen. 


Words by Sir ROBERT HOWARD. Music by HENRY PURCELL. 
(H. FS.) 
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(GEORGE RIDLER’S OVEN. 


Gloucestershire Folk Song. 
(W. H. HL) 
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THROUGH ALL THE EMPLOYMENTS OF LIFE. 


Words (1st verse) by J. GAY. Old English. (H. F. S,) 


With animation, but not too fast. 
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ADIEU TO OLD ENGLAND. 


F. W. B.) 
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Folk Song. 
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My fortune is pretty well spent, O once I would eat of the best, 
My lands and my cattle and corn; The finest of bread that was white; 
I must put on a face of content Now glad if a crust may be had 
When as naked as when I was born. And thankful to have it to bite. 
No more Il be troubled with wealth, And once I would drink of the best, 
My pockets are drained full dry, The best of ale, humming and brown, 
I walk where I please for my health, Now fain some clean water to gain 
And never fear robbing, not I. That runneth from mountain or down. 
So adieu, &c. So adieu, &c. 
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O once I could lie on the best, 

The best of good beds made of down, 
If sure of a flock of dry straw 

I am glad to keep off the cold ground. 
Some say, that old care kill’d the cat, 

And starvd her for fear she should die. 
Henceforth Ill be wiser than that, 

To my cares bid for ever good-bye. 

So adieu, &c. 
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CAST, MY LOVE, THINE EYES. 
Duet. 


Music by DF ARNE. (F. W. B.) 
Moderato. Fz P 
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Words by PETER PINDAR. Composer unknown. 1795. 
(H. F. S)) 
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INTRODUCTORY ESSAY ON ENGLISH FOLK-MUSIC 


T is not easy for me to say more on a topic already treated by me with some fulness in my 
introduction to “The Songs of the West,” and also to ‘The Garland of Country Song.” Nor, 
although I head this article Essay, can I do more than give personal reminiscences in Song- 
hunting. 

That there has been folk-music in England, as certainly as there has been in Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales, I take to be indisputable. A wiseacre of a reviewer of one of the above collections 
expressed his incredulity, because, said he, he had never heard the rustic sing anything except the last music-hall air, 

“Tarrara-boom-deay,” or ‘Pop goes the Weasel.” I have no doubt that he never did hear anything else, because 

he never placed himself in such situation as would enable him to hear English traditional folk-song. 

Of late years there has been a cheap-jack travelling through Surrey and Sussex, and where he stops there he 
offers a kettle as a prize to any woman who wili sing him the best ballad, and a spade to any man who will sing the 
best song. Probably the cheap-jack would apportion the prize to the singer who gave out that ballad or song which 
had been dearest to him as a child, as sung by his mother, and ten to one that song would be set in a Gregorian mode. 
There is a dear old fellow, a hedger, who has sung to me for the last ten years, an hereditary ‘‘song-man,” who loves 
a minor melody, and who cannot appreciate one in the “modo lascivo,” as was called the modern scale by the Italian 





church musicians of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Those who would hear the folk-music of our English peasantry must go amongst them, must gain their confidence, 
and must show them that their own hearts warm to one of the ancient melodies that are dear to the labourer in the 
fields. But it will be lost labour if they go to some of the prigs turned out by our Board Schools. 

In Old England there was plenty of folk-music. The Harvest Homes, Whitsun Ales, Sheep-Shearing feasts, 
and Bell-Ringers’ suppers were occasions when such songs came out. But these popular gatherings of the 
people are gone, and their places taken by Harvest and Missionary teas, to which women flock, but from which 
men keep away. ; 

Under the date 1778, William Gardiner of Leicester writes in the third volume of his ‘ Music and Friends” :— 
“With what glee did I mount the harvest waggon for the fun of jolting over the rugged roads to the wheat-field. 
From shock to shock it slowly moved to gather the rustling sheaves. In the rear of the reapers were a flock of 
shearers—some pretty village girls—for one of whom I would have pilfered some ears to enrich her store, had I dared 
do so. The day’s toil over, we hastened home for the harvest supper. At the head of the board sat the worthy host, 
by whose side I was placed. Then came Will, Ralph, Joe, and Jim, with their wives and helpers. Presently a 
shoulder of mutton, scorching hot, as the day had been, a plum-pudding, and a roasted goose’were put on the table, 
when they soon fell to, each playing his part in good earnest. The gingered ale went merrily round. Joe, who was a 
good singer, was called upon to entertain the company. Seeing them tippling a little too fast, he admonished them in 
the following song :— 


‘ Beware of swallowing too much ale ; 
The more you drink, 
The worse you think ; 
Perchance your health and purse will fail ; 
Beware of swallowing too much ale.’ 


The jokes growing coarser as it grew late, I was taken to bed from a scene not to be imitated. Perhaps there is no 
period in which we enjoy these rural pleasures as in the time of our youth.” 
William Gardiner says that in his boyhood, during the last half of last century, a man named Davy Black lived 


in a thatched cottage among the ruins of Leicester Abbey. ‘ Black was a very pleasant fellow, enjoyed his pipe 
i 
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and a jug of mild ale, was fond of music, and sang a good song. In the better sort of public-houses it was not 
uncommon for half-a-dozen good voices to fire off song after song the night through. There was singular humour 
in our friend Davy’s performance of the following :— 


‘I know that I went to the fair, 

The millers daughter, Sue, was there ; 
Her beauty made me gape and stare, 
A woeful sight for John. 

I fell in love upon the place ; 

I told her my unhappy case ; 

Yet still she turned away her face, 
And bid me get me gone,’ 


It was accompanied by a boon companion of his, with a twanging sound through the nose, like a fzzzzcato bass, that 
had a droll, and not unpleasant effect.” 

“At this time,’—the last thirty years of the eighteenth century,—says William Gardiner again, “every village 
had its wake, and the lower orders were comparatively in a state of ease and plenty. Then every place was proud 
of its maypole and spacious green, kept for sports and pastimes; but what contributed to their solid comforts was their 
common and open field, upon which they kept their pig and poultry, and sometimes a cow. When the wake came, 
the stocking-maker had peas and beans in his snug garden, and a good barrel of humming ale. The year was chequered 
with holidays, wakes, and fairs; it was not one dull round of labour. The maypole with its pastimes, and the games 
of singlestick and wrestling, have now disappeared. These were the sports of the ruder part of the peasantry; the 
artisans, who were more cultivated, had their amusements at home; they were members of the village choir, and on the 
Wake Sunday every one who had a voice, and could lend a hand with hautboy, bassoon, or flute, repaired to the singing 
loft in the church, to swell with heart and voice the psalm or anthem—the clowns below gaping with mute surprise. At 
Rathby a family of the Smedleys, from Derbyshire, attended the wake every year. They were the last of the minstrels 
in this part of the country. These itinerant musicians joined the choir on the Wake Sunday, with assistants from the 
neighbouring villages, produced what was called a grand crash, that never failed to fill the church. The music at 
Sapcote wake was still more respectable, as the choir was supported by an opulent farmer of the name of Smith. 
He was a tall, stout man, with an extraordinarily powerful voice, and while singing accompanied himself on the 
violoncello. His plan was to place the instrument on a chair, standing up to play it, and in a solo would exert himself 
with a degree of enthusiasm that delighted some, and surprised every one.” 

The William Gardiner, from whom I have made these quotations, was a singular man, an enthusiast for sacred 
music, and a stocking-maker in Leicester. He evinced his admiration for Haydn by sending him six pairs of 
stockings from his own loom, with the music of “My mother bids me bind my hair,” ‘The leviathan,” the sonata, 
“Consummatum est,” the andante in the “Surprise symphony,” and the Austrian National Anthem woven into 
the fabric. 

By some curious fatality no collectors of English folk-music arose, and it has been allowed to pass away, to a large 
extent beyond recall. Some of our folk-airs have been appropriated by the Scotch, some by the Irish. At Vauxhall 
a brisk manufacture went on of Scotch songs that were regularly accepted north of the Tweed, but English airs of 
home-growth among the people were contemptuously disregarded. Only now and then did such men as Paul Bedford, 
or Hudson, or Sam Cowell take them up, and then, as often as not, it was to vulgarise them by setting to them words 
of low buffoonery. 

Sir F. A. Gore-Ouseley, in his chapters on English Music in E. Naumann’s “History,” says in regard to the 
national popular airs and dance music of England: ‘Here we may fairly challenge comparison with the folk-songs of 
all other European nations. Yet there have not been wanting writers who have unscrupulously assigned to most of 
the best English tunes a Scotch, Welsh, or Irish origin. Each has its own characteristic beauties; those of England 
are by no means inferior to the rest.” As a fact, just as negro serenade songs have been manufactured by English 
composers—(for instance, Blewitt set the song, 


““T cam from Ole Kentucky a long time ago, 
Where I first learnt to wheel about and jump Jim Crow,” 


to the old English tune of ‘The Wiltshire Wedding”’),—and palmed off as negro melodies, and many of the popular 
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nigger tunes hail from England—so have we composed vast quantities of imitation Scotch and Irish tunes, and those _ 
early English airs that were popular passed wherever the English tongue was spoken, and north of the Tweed 
were associated with Scotch words, and return to us in this form. As Chappell says of Hogg’s “ Jacobite Relics,” one 
half of the airs are of demonstrably English origin. 

In Germany, if out of their collections of Volks-lieder we sift the compositions of Kreutzer, Reichardt, Weber, 
Arndt, Methfessel, Nageli, there is very little of genuine folk-production left. Out of 56 hunting songs in 
“Hundert und fitinfzig Jager, Soldaten und Volkslieder,” Leipzig, n.d., 25 are by known authors; out of 59 
Volkslieder, Ig are by known authors or are ecclesiastical melodies; and 23 can alone be claimed as genuine 
productions of the people. 

According to a French authority on the popular music of the peasantry on Gallic soil, nearly all their folk-airs are 
reminiscences of the dramatic melodies of Lulli and his time, hardly one a genuine spontaneous creation of the people. 

In England we had the musicians of our cathedrals and theatres dispersed at the great Rebellion, and they settled 
down in country-houses, and I have little doubt but that to them we owe the great amount of musical culture there 
was among the people throughout last century. The orchestras in every parish church, however small, show that there 
were musicians everywhere, and where there are musicians, there there is sure to be musical creation; these old church 
singers and fiddlers composed tunes and set them circulating in their own neighbourhoods, and there they have remained, 
traditional to the present day. 

Mr. Wedmore, in an article in ‘The Friends’ Quarterly Examiner” on English Music (July 1896), says: “There is 
a peculiar fascination about these folk-songs, preserved for so long, passed down from father to son, thus and thus alone 
kept alive ; and there is a debt of gratitude due to the aged custodians of these valuable relics of the past. The men 
who have sung them are nearly all gone. I heard of one who ‘was a terrible zinger; he could zing a terrible lot; he 
was a musicianer’; but he was dead. Of another, an old crippled farm labourer, who was ‘no scholard,’ told me: 
‘You can’t beat th’ old uns. The postman’s father used to sing; he ’ud ketch ’em from his father; he c’ud sing fifty 
songs.’ 

“T came across one, however, last summer, on the hills in Somerset, where there are many sweet nooks full of 
natural treasure. Coleridge lived amongst them, so did Wordsworth, both giving us gems of song written under 
the inspiration and solace of their spell. I was resting in a delightful little village—shopless and without a licence. 
Everybody there was cared for, and there I learned to love the people. It was beyond the railway and beyond the 
telegraph. It lay near an old coach-road, traversed now by a conveyance from which it was a relief to alight. Abutting 
on the churchyard stood its fine Manor Hall (1581), with its banqueting-room overlooked by a minstrels’ gallery. The 
village folk shared with those of other villages the advantages of a school. The parson knew the cottagers ; he would 
visit the sick, and watch the games of the lusty. He came over the hills to prosecute his ministrations. He went over 
the hills to fetch home his bride, after having declared his own banns in the midst of his parishioners. Amongst 
them was a man at once sexton, bellringer, carpenter, and postmaster, whose wife was the oldest inhabitant. A 
courtly manner well became her. ‘A Fine Old English Gentleman’ was the song she sang me, having kept it over 
sixty years. 

“On another occasion, a picture of peasant-life presented itself in a picturesque village in a Devonshire hollow. 
On our arrival, we alighted unexpectedly in the midst of a summer /é¢e. There was a pause between the games and 
the dance. The people were grouped in merry talk or silent sympathy. The musicians strike up a lively refrain: 
a change comes over the scene. Amongst most of the folk there is a movement; the younger ones take another spell 
of enjoyment, rhythmic as the tune; whilst some of their elders gather their wraps around them, for the twilight comes 
on apace, and there is a feeling of chilliness in the vicinity of rank grass, leafy canopy, and rushing streams. In the 
words of the old song— 


‘The streams of Nantsian in two parts divide, 
Where the young men in dancing meet sweetheart and bride ; 
The streams bright and shining, though parted in twain, 
Re-unite intertwining, one thenceforth remain,’ 


“The following morning a moorside walk brought us to another interesting little village. Here the clerk of the 
parish took us to the cottage of a hale old man who could sing, and who then and there gave us out of the stores of 
his memory (for he could neither read nor write) song after song—veritable folk-songs. His cottage was typical of 


old times. The house-door opened directly into the living room; the stairs were close at hand; you could sit in the 
VII. B 
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chimney-corner, and up the wide chimney see the sky; whilst the kettle hung above the wood fire on the ground. A 
settle kept the draught from the entrance; the walls were lined with pictures, china, odds and ends of slight money 
value, but of strong family interest. The old people were still able to do for themselves. Their wants were few; their 
vision of the world was not wide, but in spirit they followed the fortunes of chil- 
dren gone out into it. Such are some of the people and their surroundings, who 
have preserved the store of folk-songs. We have the privilege of listening to the 
melodies and associated ballads, tunes, and stories that stirred the people genera- 
tions ago, in their modes, intervals, and rhythm so different to the declamatory, 
luscious, or nondescript song of the present day—a day of compromises, com- 
petition, and so-called social obligations, modern influences which act prejudicially 
on the character of music, and tend towards outpourings of uninspired effort.” 

What first made me collect the songs of the people in Devon and Cornwall 
was this. One evening I was dining with a dear friend, Mr. Radford of Mount 
Tavy, near Tavistock—that was in 1887. The conversation turned on some 
old hunting songs, especially on one called ‘‘The Hunting of Arscott of Tetcott,” 
and it was lamented that though the words had been preserved the tune was 
lost. Then my host turned to me and said, “ Why do not you set to work to 
collect our old songs?” I considered, and answered, ‘‘I suspect we shall hardly 
find as many as could be counted on one hand.. There is ‘Arscott of Tetcott.' 
There is ‘Widecombe Fair... Who knows another?” As I drove home I 
considered. I remembered how that as a boy I had heard plenty of old songs 
sung by labourers, and I had had a nurse who sang for ever. So I began to 
inquire whether any old singing men remained in my own neighbourhood; and 
I wrote to the West of England papers asking for old songs, but got nothing 
beyond “ Widecombe Fair” and “Arscott of Tetcott.” Then a gentleman at South Brent wrote to me—quite a 
stranger—to say that there were a miller and a stonebreaker near him who were reputed to be song-men. Would I 
visit him and see what I could get ? My host who had invited me, had invited 
neighbours to dinner to meet me; and after dinner the entire party adjourned 
to the roomy, warm, and pleasant kitchen, where we found the miller and the 
stonebreaker, and the wife of the former in an old white mob-cap. They were 
seated by the fire, with a table before them on which stood grog. A good supper 
and a roaring fire—the time was mid-winter—made the old people so happy 
that they were quite ready to warble. 

The servants of the house sat along one side of the kitchen, the guests 
on the other. The old fellows sang some times in parts with great effect, the 

iM old woman striking in with a curious fawr bourdon. When they ceased singing 

ww) \ we applauded ; then came a lull, during which the roar of the river Avon, that 

YP —Uipy leaps and brawls through a cleft of rocks, and thunders over a cascade hard by, 
filled the kitchen, like the mutter of an angry sea. 

This was, of course, not quite the way in which to do things; however, 
it was a beginning, and we stayed some days at South Brent, and had first the 
miller, then the old crippled stonebreaker, to the house, and got from them all 
we could. Two years later, in looking over my collection, it occurred to me 
that the old stonebreaker, Robert Hard, had not been squeezed dry; and I 
went to South Brent by an early train one November day, and the rector 
kindly gave me up a room and his piano and sent for the old man, who, lame 





JOHN HELMORE, THE MILLER. 
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in both legs, soon arrived hobbling on two sticks. I retained him from 
9.30 A.M. to 6.30 P.M., with only the interval of midday meal; and I believe 
I got from him all he knew. I received on that occasion a dozen good airs 


ROBERT HARD, THE STONEBREAKER, 


with the words. A few months later—two only, I believe—the poor old man was found dead in the road. In 
returning home at night he had stumbled, had fallen, and, being unable to raise himself, had died of cold. 


“singing-machine.” His father was a pro- 


A hedger I knew met with a serious accident. He was the son of a 
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fessional song-man, who once for a bet sang from sundown to sunrise without ever repeating a ballad. The son 
himself, an old man and a grandfather, is a rare singer. His memory is stored with grand old airs, some of the 
choicest I have collected. Many a winter evening have we sat together in my hall, by a blazing fire, he on the settle, 
singing to me his venerable ballads. Poor man, he met with a bad accident; but on his sick-bed he piped to me some 
songs he had recollected whilst lying ill, and which he had not hitherto surrendered. 

When I had made a resolve to collect the folk-music of the West of England, my difficulty was how to get it noted 
down. The singing of our peasant song-men is very peculiar, with wonderful twirls, and they love a great range of 
notes, often rising to falsetto. Now I myself can note a melody if I can bring my singer to a piano; but I cannot 
write—or, as he would say, prick down—the air without this assistance. I might, perhaps, induce an old minstrel to 
come to my house, but the majority of singers were not to be lured from their own houses any further than the tavern, 
and in neither was there a piano. Moreover, a singer was uncomfortable in a strange house, nervous and shy. It was 
essential to put him completely at his ease. So I was obliged to appeal to a skilled musician, and I at once wrote to 
my friend, the Rev. H. Fleetwood Sheppard, Rector of Thurnscoe, in Yorkshire, to come to my aid. Yorkshire is a long 
way off, and at first he somewhat doubted whether the material to be dealt with would be worth the pains of coming 
so far south. However, during the winter of 1888-9 I was able to send him some that I had taken down from the old 
hedger who lived in my neighbourhood, named James Parsons, and Mr. Sheppard at once saw that here was a vein 
of pure gold, and in the summer he paid me a long visit, and we worked hard together on and around Dartmoor, 
and this was but the prelude to many other visits and many other excursions, extending beyond the county of Devon 
into Cornwall. 

I was further happy in having the assistance of the Rev. F. W. Bussell, Fellow, now Vice-Principal, of Brazen- 
nose, at the time of Magdalen College, Oxford, a brilliant and accomplished musician, who at the time spent his 
vacations in a house belonging to me, and within a gunshot of my door. With the readiest good-humour he allowed me 
to command his services, either to pump some singer whom I had netted and drawn into my study, or to go with me 
long excursions in quest of singers who were at a distance. Mr. Bussell was remarkable for the extreme accuracy with 
which he noted every twist and flourish of the singer. Nothing escaped him. What characterised Mr. Sheppard’s work 
in the ‘‘ Songs of the West” was the ability with which he would take a dozen versions of the same melody as noted down 
in as many places, often widely removed, and think them over till he had discovered what was the mother-form of the 
melody from which ‘the various variants had risen, or the form which he was convinced was that most accurate, and to 
be distinguished from corruptions. And it must be noted that, after a while, we came to see that when a singer had been 
singing for some time he lost his power of individualising a melody, and that his later tunes were coloured and debased 
by admixture of strains already used in the airs he had previously sung. When we were thus in doubt about a melody 
sung, perhaps after a score of others, we laid it aside, waited a few days, and then asked the man to degzm with that 
song, whereupon we were able to correct the errors on the previous occasion. 

To Mr. Sheppard and Mr. Bussell a debt of gratitude is due, for having saved from extinction some splendid 
melodies, as fresh as buttercups, and as genuine as can well be conceived. 

In the heart of Dartmoor, eleven hundred feet above the sea, is a hamlet called Post-Bridge. It lies in the bottom 
of a basin among the moors, which surround it on all sides, rising to something like a thousand feet above it. Owing to 
its being in comparative shelter, a few stunted beech trees live there. A few moor farms are scattered about it, and near 
it was a promising rather than rendering tin mine. The spot is very wild, desolate, and picturesque. The hills around 
are strewn with pre-historic relics. About a mile from the road across bogs without road, not even a track, stands Ring 
Hill, a granite cottage, near a plantation of stunted trees, that grow in the midst of an old fortified village of those myste- 
rious people who once lived in vast numbers on Dartmoor. 

In this little cottage was a blind man, aged eighty-eight, named Jonas Coaker, who was called the Poet of the Moor. 
I found him very feeble, lying in bed the greater part of the day, but able to come down and sit by his peat fire for’a 
couple of hours. He was too weak to sing, but he could recite ballads, and the captain of the tin mine came in and sang 
to us the melodies. 

A stone-cutter I know has a rare memory. His father deserted him and his mother when he was six years old. 
Many years after as this lad, grown to a man, was passing a cottage, he saw a man standing in the doorway with his 
hand on the jamb, leaning in and speaking to the inmate of the cottage. Something in the creases or configuration 
of the hand struck him as familiar, and he exclaimed, ‘‘ That is my father’s hand!” The person alluded to turned and 
hastily walked away. My friend, Sam Fone, inquired about this strange man, and heard that he was lodging at a farm 
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in the parish. He went there next morning to ask about him, and to learn who and what he was, but heard that the 
stranger had precipitately left. ‘Did you note anything peculiar about him?” he inquired. ‘‘ Nothing,” answered the 
farmer’s wife, ‘but that he pours melted fat into his boots before putting them on.” ‘Then he zs my father,’ said Sam 
Fone. Now, when a little urchin, Sam was wont to carry milk every day for an aged widow, and as she was too poor 
to pay him with coin, she rewarded him with an old ballad that she taught him; these he has never forgotten, and lo! 
now after nearly seventy years, he gets repaid in shillings for every can of milk he carried and every ballad he then 
acquired. At one time Fone worked with an old mason who was a great singer. This man fell from a ladder and 
broke his neck, but Fone has all his store of songs by heart. I believe this man knows well nigh a hundred and fifty 
or two hundred songs, ballads, words, and melodies. The other day, a concert of old west country songs was given at 
Tavistock by professionals in costume. Fone was present, at the back of the hall, and would sing out every song 
with which he was familiar, along with the performer, somewhat to the disconcertion of the artist, but to the amusement 
of the audience. 

One evening Mr. Bussell and | went to South Zeal, under the roots of Cosdon, one of the highest points of Dart- 
moor. I had been there twice before to break ground and rub away any little hesitation and shyness that might exist 
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JONAS COAKER’'S COTTAGE. 


among the old singers there, and I had invited them to the inn, the “Oxenham Arms,” that evening to sing to me. The 
‘Oxenham Arms” is an Elizabethan house, once the mansion of the Burgoynes’, with mullioned windows and carved 
oak panneling. 

The tidings spread that there was to be a concert of song, and the inn kitchen was crowded that evening. Not only 
did nearly all the men of Zeal come, but the passage to the kitchen was crammed with their wives and daughters, and boys 
were outside, standing on each other’s shoulders, listening with their ears at the window-panes. In that crowd we 
could not collect much; naturally the old song-men sought to please the audience, and for that purpose did not sing their 
quaintest songs. However, the ice was broken, and later we went there again, and had the old fellows in separately 
to supper and a glass of grog, and thus enjoyed a good many hours of song. : 

One day Mr. Sheppard and I were on Dartmoor; we had a driver, and he sang to us a quaint ballad. The horse 
was stopped whilst words and air were noted down. Then we reached a tumble-down hovel, in which lived an old 
woman, who could neither read nor write, and we had to take down her songs. She was rather shy, and was, moreover, 
busy; so we had to follow her about to the pigstye, to the hearth, to the water, and get her airs and words as best we 
could. I had been there before with Mr. Bussell, and then he sat on the boiler noting down her melodies, till the 
daughter put fire below, and made him jump off. After we had got all from this old woman that we thought 
she was inclined to yield, we left, and returned homewards; but, halfway, I turned to Mr. Sheppard and said, “ We 
have not exhausted her store. You must go back, and don’t let her go till she drives you away with the pitchfork,” 
and like a zealous and conscientious collector, back he went. From this old grandmother we had—“ Lord Thomas 
and the Fair Eleanor;” “ Deep in Love” (S. of W., Ixxxvi., ; ‘The Loyal Lovers” (S. of W., xcii.); ‘‘The False 
Lovers” (S. of W., xevii.) ; ‘““The Lady and the Apprentice,” and others. 
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There was, I heard, an old man in the cold clay district north of Broadbury Down, in the parish of Halwell, in 
North Devon, who was reputed to be a singer. It was for mea drive of nearly seventeen miles ; however, I went after 
him, driving over a moor strewn with tumuli, found him in a field weeding turnips, and at once began on the topic of old 
songs. I soon learned from him the names of several that he sung, and got from him a promise to come and stay 
with me for a few days, so soon as Mr. Sheppard arrived.. Accordingly, old Luxton—that was his name—came, and 
he gave us a number of delightful songs, some of exquisite delicacy. 

Mr. Sheppard and I put up for a week at Holne, near Ashburton, song collecting. We got together a number of 
singers, and gave them a supper. Then they sang each a song in turn; most of these were rubbish, many modern, 
published songs, and just as one old fellow began a strain in the Dorian mode, in came the village constable to order 
all out, because the public-house must be closed. However, we had pretty well discovered which were the singers 
who had the real good stuff in them, and these we invited to warble to us on the following evenings; and from them 
we collected some excellent airs. I went with my coadjutor to Chagford, and there gathered together some old 
labourers and a lame barber, and a very pleasant evening we had. Among these men was an old soldier, but he sang 
nothing but published music. Now here is the list of songs taken down that evening :— 
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1. “The Yellow Golden Tree.” This is ‘The Golden Vanity,” a ballad relative to Sir Walter Raleigh. We have 
published it in ‘Songs of the West,” Ixiv. 

2. “In Biberly Town.” A curious ballad not over-choice in words, but the tune bold and fine; S. of W,, cx. 

3. “The Bonny Bunch of Roses,” S. of W., xxvii. 

4. “Midsummer Carol,” S. of W., Ixxxix. We have given this also in “ English Minstrelsie,” vol. iii. A fine early 
melody, and a delightful song. 

5. “The Roving Journeyman,” S. of W., viii. 

6. “ High Germany,” ‘“ The Garland,” ii. 

7. “The Nobleman and the Thrasher,” the words in Bell’s ‘Songs of the Peasantry.” 

8. “Three Jolly Butchers.” A well-known and very curious ballad; the tune most rugged and early in character. 

g. ‘The Trees they are so High,” S. of W., iv. 

to. “As I walked out one May Morning,” S. of W., Ixxiii., to new words. The old words not choice. 

11. ‘‘ The Barley Straw,” S. of W., xcviii. 

I do not say we got all these for the first time, but some were new to us, all valuable as variants. 

Next day we went to see two old labourers at a place called Culley Hole, in a coomb under the moors. One old 
fellow was childish, the other, his brother-in-law, was nearly blind. They had a pot over the glowing turves, in which 
their potatoes and a little bacon were boiling, and were pleased, as we were hungry, to give us a bite out of their dinner. 
From them we got—1. ‘’Twas of a Farmer’s Daughter;” 2. “The Ragged Beggar Man,” to a wonderful old tune 
(‘‘Garland,” xxiv.); 3. “Don’t you see my Billy Coming?” this Miss Broadwood has published, as picked up also in 


‘ 
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Sussex; 4. “The Maid and the Box;” 5. “A Fair Maid sat a Weeping” (S. of W., xxxix.); 6. “The Squire of 
Tamworth, or, The Golden Glove,” the words in Bell’s “Songs of the Peasantry;” 7. ‘A Nutting we will Go” 
(S. of W., Ixxxiii.). 

From Culley Hole we made an attempt to get across the moor into the high road from Moreton to Tavistock, and lost 
our way, got into bogs, and were overtaken by a furious hail storm. We did not reach our inn in the middle of the moor 
till night, and wet and chilled to the marrow. Then off we started for Widecombe in the Moor. The season was late— 
autumn, the month October, the sun shone out, and in the lovely valley of Widecombe one seemed to be in coral land. 
The mountain-ash was heavy with scarlet berries, and the hedges were a mass of carbuncles from rose hips. We had 
heard of a farmer’s wife at a place called Scobbetor, who could sing old ballads, so to her we went, and dropped in on 
her without premonition. She was greatly taken aback, and for some time would not open her lips. However at last 
she was persuaded to sing, and this is what we gleaned from her—tr. “Cold Blows the Wind to-night, Sweetheart,” a 
fine old ballad to a very early air (S. of W., vi.); 2. ‘The Loyal Lover” (S. of W., xcii.) ; 3. “Tobacco is an Indian 
Weed” (S. of W., xcv.); 4. “Cupid’s Garden,” Chappell, p. 727. 

When I was in Surrey working up material for my novel, ‘The Broom Squire,” I learned that every autumn a 
cheap-jack went round the country offering prizes in a competition singing match among the villagers, as already 
mentioned at the beginning of this essay. I have just had the following interesting letter from Miss L. E. Broad- 
wood relative to this very district. It will show what may still be done in this direction if only enterprising persons 
will take the trouble to collect. But then, this must be done at once; in a very few years every chance will be gone 


past recall :— 
“ September 13, 1896. 


“T have been fortunate lately in stumbling upon a rich mine of old songsters, ten old men, who can’t read, in 
Surrey, not far from Whitley and Godalming. Cheered by a supper, they sat round, with eyes tightly closed, and sang 
excellent and really old songs. One striking thing was that they sang the tune to the ‘ Bailiff's Daughter of Islington,’ 
which my uncle John Broadwood collected early in this century in Sussex, and which I have never found any one to 
know anywhere else. They sang it almost note for note as he noted it. Another strange thing is, they sang the 
brutal ballad of ‘Young Lamkin’ all through. How odd that it should survive in this way! 

“The following are some of the songs which they sang, and in one evening only :— 


“Young (or Bold) Lamkin. Pretty Maids, your Misfortunes I'll share. 

’Tis of a Brisk, a Lively Lad. Abroad as I was walking (szos¢ ancient modal tune). 
Cold Blows the Wind (2 airs). Pretty Sailor. 

Sheffield Apprentice. Tarry Sailor. 

A Ship she lies in Harbour. Trees they are so High. 

Blackberry Fold. Banks of Sweet Dundee. 

The pleasant Month of May is just coming in. Lovely Nancy. 

Bold Brennan on the Moor. My Father he had ten Acres of Land. Joy O! 
Bailiff’s Daughter of Islington. Mistress Health. 

Seeds of Love. The Maid and the Box, &c., &c.” 


We made a journey through Cornwall song-collecting: After some rough experience in very country inns we 
reached Fowey. ‘‘Come,” said my companion, “let us now taste the sweets of civilisation, and go to the Fowey Hotel.” 
“Very well,” said I with a sigh. ‘But no songs there.” ‘No, but we shall have the electric light.” The hotel was 
all that could be desired for comfort, but, as I knew, our stay there was doomed to be sterile. As we were about to 
leave I said to my companion, “I want to make a sketch of the Lugger Inn—I will walk on.” So I did walk on, 
and began my sketch of one of the most exquisite bits of old Fowey. Whilst sketching it, the landlord, whose 
name was Varcoe, saw me, and ran out to invite me in to see the date carved on a beam in the house. I entered, 
and in the kitchen saw an old white-headed man over his pot of beer. At once, forgetting all else, I sat down 
beside him, and began talking of old songs. ‘Do y’ know the song of the Keenly Lode?” he asked. “It’s a 
miner’s song.” 

I did not. Just then up came the bus to take us to the station. I had but time to tell the innkeeper what I 
wanted, and to get him to promise to look up old singers for me. Next year I went there with Mr. Bussell, and we 
spent several days in “The Lugger,” and very snug we were. Now there were men that were notable singers known 
to Varcoe, but they were shy and afraid to appear before “a couple of gem’men.” He had tried to get them to come, 
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and they had promised, but failed to keep their promise. Again, next day he went for them, and then they flatly 
refused to come. What was to be done? “There is but one chance,” said Mr. Varcoe. “They are working for the 
G. W. R., on the line up the Fowey, go to the station-master and enlist his help; he can command them.” 

So we went to the station-master, and, when I told my name, “I will do everything in my power to help you,” 
he said; and I learned, to my surprise, that he was brother-in-law to a schoolmaster I had had in the National School 
some years before, who had been ill, and I had been kind to him. 

‘Now then,” said the station-master, ‘I will have the men into the breakfast and dinner shed, but | can’t 
make them sing.” ‘“ Leave that to me,” said I. 

The fellows arrived, literally shaking in their shoes. Nevertheless, in ten minutes we were capital friends, and 
they were warbling their old ditties like larks. 

At Charlestown, near St. Austell, is a very old but hearty man, who was once a noted smuggler. He was in 





| THE OLD SMUGGLER. 


prison for smuggling the yea hat William IV. was crowned. He is now harbour master. We went after him, got 
him to come and have an A jinner with us, and then he yarned away over old smuggling experiences, and sang 
us a number of very curious ol 

But some men are too shy td be drawn. My friend, Mr. Frank Kidson, who collects Yorkshire folk-airs, was 
telling me the other day of one such on the moors in the West Riding; he has in his mind a store of old ballads, but 
no money, no offers of a glass of ale, \will get him to give them up. 

I remember one old fellow a to us, but who—although he allowed his tune to be taken down—siubbornly 
refused to allow me to note the words. However, I paid him another visit, overcame his prejudice, and got the 
whole song. 


lags. 


Tunes and words must be taken down when the opportunity offers, these opportuniiies mu~: ursieized without the least 
delay. I remember, in 1867, being in the train between Leeds and Thirsk, and hearing aA, , aman sing ‘The Spanish 
Lady.” I took down some ballads from mill-girls at Horbury in 1864. The other day, In 1890) I was back in Horbury, 
and I went to see old friends I had not seen for thirty years and more. One of these my first singers came running 
to see me when “’t mill loosed” at noon. ‘Eh, lass!” said I, “dost remember singing tp me the ‘Jovial Heckler’s 
Boy’?” She laughed, and her eyes danced as she said,  Aye-—but if thou'lt stay a bit I sinfg thee a score more.” 
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There was an old white-haired Cornish tanner I knew—alas! 


he is dead now. 


ENGLISH FOLK-MUSIC 


His father was a very strict 


Wesleyan, and when this tanner was a boy he used to get out of bed and the cottage, and steal away among the miners 
and listen to them singing their songs, and decause his father allowed nothing to be sung except hymns, as a matter of 


course the lad retained every pot-house song he heard, and had forgotten all Wesley's hymns. 


Thus his retentive 


memory held the ballads and songs he had learned when he was a boy in 1829. 


A good many old airs and songs are to be got from gipsies. 


BY CHANCE IT WAS. 
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Mr. Bell, in his ‘Songs of the Peasantry,” gives the ballad of the Birth of Edward VI. and the Death of Queen 
Jane as taken down from a gipsy girl. The late Dr. W. A. Barrett one day sang me this ballad to an air that 
was of very beautiful and skilful construction, taken down by him in Somersetshire, and, if my memory is correct, 
from a gipsy. I have had that ballad, but to a different air, from an old mason on the fringe of Dartmoor. 

Dorothy Osborne has been already quoted, in my Introductory Essay (vol. i.), as speaking of the ballads sung by 
the shepherd-girls in her day. Isaak Walton bears like testimony, so does Pepys. Unhappily, collectors have spent 
money and pains on gathering the printed broadsides, and have supposed that these constituted the ballad poetry 
of the people. This was a mistake. They ought to have gone to the peasantry, and from them they would have reaped 
as rich a store of good early ballads as have been collected in Scotland. Most of our English ballads were re-written 
in the Stuart period in very villainous taste, and were then printed. But the people continued to sing the older 
ballads, and never took kindly to those which were re-shaped, because the metre was unsuited to the airs with which 
they were familiar. Now it is too late. All that we can recover are fragments, but the melodies are not wholly lost, 
and a fragment of an early ballad is precious when united to an ancient air. 

The freaks of tradition are extraordinary. I recovered the tune of a hunting ballad that appears among the Roxburgh 
black-letter ballads of the second half of the seventeenth century, concerning a fox-chase by the Duke of Buckingham, 
which I suppose had never been printed. I have found songs by Henry Carey, who certainly was not a very original 
melodist, still sung by the peasantry, but greatly altered in form. Some modern songs have been completely trans- 
formed, whereas others of three centuries remain unaltered. The same melody, by alteration of time, is made to suit 
the most different ballads, and change their character completely. Let the air of “ By chance it was I met my Love” be 
compared with “The Roving Journeymen,” and it will be seen how that the same melody forms an exquisitely dainty 
strain in one case, in the other is bluff and rude. Or again, take the air of the “ Gipsy Countess,” and compare it with 
the second version—it is the same air, to my mind, though Mr. Sheppard disagrees with me, yet how differently 
executed ; and both are the same as “O good ale, thou art my darling,” given in this volume. As a matter of fact, the 
peasant-singer knows no time; he sings as suits the sense of his words and according to the character of his ballad. 
This makes it a difficult matter to note down his melodies correctly ; and indeed it is not possible to do them justice 
apart from the words. 

There is an air given in “English Minstrelsie,” vol. i, ‘A Damsel possessed of great Beauty.” I put fresh 
words to it, as the original were sad rubbish. But the air has a history. We took it down not only to this song, but 
also to ‘When Adam was first a-created,” or “Both Sexes give ear to my Fancy” (S. of W.,c.). This is the same 
air that was used by Markordt for “In Hurry post-haste for a Licence,” in ‘‘Tom Thumb,” by Henry Fielding, 1780. It 
appears also to “Farewell, ye Green Fields and Sweet Groves,” in “Vocal Music,” 1772; but the first appearance 
of this air is in J. Sebastian Bach’s “ Bauern Cantate.” In this, ae a lady has sung a song in approved theatrical 
style, a peasant scoffs at it, says it is not music, and strikes up this identical air. Whether it was an old German 
melody used by Bach, or whether it was one common to England and Germany, one cannot be quite sure.* 

Whether Markordt borrowed the air from Bach, direct, one does not know. Either through the song in 
“Tom Thumb,” or through that in ‘‘ Vocal Music,” it must have soaked down to the peasantry of England, and now it is 
wedded to both the stupid son'> of ‘A Damsel possessed of great Beauty,” and also to the very capital song of “ Both 
Sexes give ear to my Fancy.”. 

If from’ the song of the Plo. nan and Dairymaid we pass to that of the Sailor, we are not a little surprised to find 
that Jack Tar by no means sings§ uatical ballads exclusively, or indeed generally. He loves a sentimental song above 
all others, and very commonly his songs do not savour of the sea. No man wrote more sailor songs than did Charles 
Dibdin, who had been at sea only for a short passage from London to Portsmouth; yet his songs smack of salt water 
and smell of tar. Nevertheless they have not taken hold of the sailor, and I doubt if any of his have remained except 
“ Nothing like Grog,” and “Tom Bowling.” 

Captain Marryat knew the sailor intimately, and the songs he puts into the mouth of Old Tom the lighterman, 
who had lost his legs at Trafalgar, are almost all of the sentimental order, ‘ Alone by the Light of the Moon,” “ For the 
Murmur of thy Lip, Love,” Sanderson’s “ Did you ne’er hear a Tale of a Maid in the Vale,” “ Coms o’er the Sea, Maiden, 
to me,” ‘‘ Love’s Young Dream,” and the like. 

There is no topic so dear to the rustic muse as that of the love- -sick daznsel who get ‘-aherself up as asailor or a 


soldier, and follows her lover in man’s attire to sea, or to the wars. - og 
* Mr, Kidson writes me that he has seen the air practically note for note in a Scottish MS. collection dating between 1735 and 1740, belonging toa 
friend. ‘‘Its popularity among English country coe shows that there is some probability of its having a British Oftigin,’ 
VII. ' Cc 


( 
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xii 
In Gay’s “The what d’ye call it,” the heroine, Kitty Carrol, when she finds that her sweetheart is pressed, 


exclaims— 
“1 can bear sultry days and frosty weather ; 


Yes, yes, my Thomas, we will go together. 

Beyond the seas together we will go, 

In camps together, as at harvest glow. 

This arm shall be a bolster for thy head, 

[ll fetch clean straw to make my soldier's bed ; 

There, while thou sleeps, my apron o’er thee hold, 

Or with it patch thy tent against the cold. . 
Pigs in hard rains I’ve watched, and shall I do 

That for the pigs I would not do for you?” 


On this theme a hundred ballads have been founded, and they never fail to awaken enthusiasm. As Mr. Sheppard 
says of one of these, “ High Germany,” given in “The Garland,” “The aim of the song is clear, and delightful in its 
utter impracticability : the sentiments, expressions, and imagery are genuine and appropriate, and the girl in male attire 





THE OLD FIDDLER. 





stands, as she ever does, on one of the three high peaks of rural romance. To this dy he song is received by village 
audiences with rapturous applause, testifying at once its thorough accordance wit? their tastes, impressions, and sym- 
pathies.” It must be admitted that a very large percentage of the ballads and sengs have a breadth and frankness in 
them in dealing with certain topics, which render it impossible to give them verbatim. It is not that the songs are 
licentious, far from it; they are moral in their aim, but they enter into particulars with undesirable minuteness, and treat 
of matters to which we prefer to shut our eyes. ; 

There is an old Cornishman with the face of a hawk, snow white hair and beard, and dark piercing eyes—a man 
who heals wounds by blessing them, and “strikes” tumours, from whom I have had many songs. One day he said to 
me, “‘Now what I say, tag about thickey modern songs is, there’s neither sense nor gude in’em. Some o’ our old 
songs—it does any one guy ear ’em. Lrwane, gude to their morals. Now, do y’ know the ballad o’ the ‘Young 
Butcher and the Chamberni=° / "~"had heard it, and it did not sin on the side of reticence. I did not press him to 
sing it. He said to me, “Thea © 2°W, that’s/a song as is improving, won’nerful. It teaches a lesson better nor does a 
pas’son’s sermon.” ; 
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I have entered into what to some may seem unnecessary detail as to the method adopted, and the experiences under- 
gone, in song collecting. It is very easy for a critic to sneer at such work, because he is himself wholly unacquainted 
with our English peasant class; but if this rapidly perishing music is to be saved, it must be done at once, and it must 
be done by some one with enthusiastic love for old music, and who is familiar with the twists and turns of the mind of 
the agricultural labourer. Much might be done by ladies; I have by no means worked among old women singers as I 
have among men. But women love old songs even more than do men. Miss Bidder, daughter of the eminent mathe- 
matician, wrote to me a few years ago, that there were female singers near Dartmouth, and she asked me to visit her and 
seek them out. I did so, and with her assistance obtained some perfectly delightful songs, and very fresh and quaint 
airs. I have included some of them in “ The Garland.” 

It is to Miss Bidder that I owe an introduction to an old lame fiddler, homeless, who wanders over the south of 
Devon, with his fiddle, and works at mending saddles in the farms. I have employed him to collect folk-melodies for me. 
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But a collector must be furnisli:d with infinite patience, and put up with much disappointment. He will often have 
to go a long journey, spend a good) deal of money, and expend much valuable time, and return with nothing. Three 
times did I go, once alone, once with, Mr. Sheppard, and once with Mr. Bussell, to Menhennict, in Cornwall, to tap its 
music of the past. We entertained dozen singers, but got nothing worth our pains, only songs we had had before, 
and of these some very corrupt ver-ons. But then zke man there, whom we wanted, was stubborn, and would not 
allow himself to be drawn. We made an excursion to Grampound and Tregony, and came back, after a fruitless week, 
with empty purse and blank music book. So it must be; nevertheless, now and then something well worth the search 
rewards the searcher, and relieves his discouragement. 

It is a most unfortunate thing that no one has thought of gathering tagether the fe7k-airs till quite recently, when 
they are trembling on the verge of oblivion. Davies Gilbert did, indeed, collect ut~ AGS cima Carole? in Cornwall in 
1822, and in his second edition included two ballads and a couple of other folk-airsf, [pn 1798, Edward Jones issued 
his “Popular Cheshire Melodies,” but it contained only one song, “The Cheshire Cheese ;” the rest are rounds and 
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marches. The first serious collector of folk-airs was the late Rev. J. Broadwood, of Lyne, in Sussex, who, in 1843, 
printed for distribution among his friends a small collection he had been some years in making. Some of these were 
also published in the Sussex Archeological Journal. 

Nothing further was done in this direction till, in 1877, Miss Mason published “ Nursery Rhymes and Country 
Songs.” Mr. Stokoe and Dr. Collingwood Bruce issued ‘ Northumbrian Minstrelsy” in 1882. Mr. H. Sumner 
published a few in a little illustrated book, ‘‘The Besom Maker,” in 1888; and Miss L. E. Broadwood, another small 
collection of “Sussex Songs” in 1890. We had, in the meantime, begun our issue of the ‘Songs of the West” 
(Methuen & Co.), which appeared in four parts between 1889 and 1892, and in 1895 we issued ‘‘A Garland of Country 
Song,” containing a supplement of songs not certainly belonging to Devon and Cornwall. Mr. Frank Kidson, of Leeds, 
had been for some time gathering in Yorkshire, and the results appeared in “ Traditional Tunes,” published in 18g91. 
Then came Miss Broadwood’s excellent work, ‘‘ English County Songs,” 1893. I doubt if there be any man in England 
better acquainted with old English songs than Mr. Kidson, and I gratefully tender him my thanks for much advice and 
help generously rendered me. In 1891, Messrs. Novello gave to the world an issue of fifty-four folk-airs to broadside 
ballads, edited by the late Dr. W. A. Barrett. Most of his collection was made in Sussex, at Shoreham, from an old 
shepherd on the South Downs. 

But Mr. William Chappell had taken in some folk-airs into his ‘Popular Music of the Olden Times,” 1855-56, 
not many, but eighteen, and on this supply compilers have drawn unreservedly since, without trouble to go further 
afield. Mr. Chappell’s recent editor has cut out all the traditional airs, and confined himself to such as are printed. 

For sailors’ songs there is a collection of “Forty Sailor Songs or Chanties,” by Mr. Ferris Tozer, published by 
Boosey, n.d., but about 1888. Miss L. A. Smith’s “Music of the Waters,” 1888, adds little or nothing to what was 
not already accessible. 

It will be seen that certain portions of England, Northumberland, Yorkshire, Sussex, Devon, and Cornwall, have 
been explored for traditional melodies, but nothing has been done for the other counties. Miss Broadwood, in a recent 
work, ‘‘ English County Songs,” divides the collection according to counties, but this is arbitrary, and we are still left 
to lament that-opportunities have been let slip, never to be recovered, of collecting in other counties of England, where, 
however, it is perfectly certain that folk-music did exist. That of Somersetshire is of a peculiarly rugged nature, whereas 
that of Cornwall and Devon is soft, fluent, and eminently melodious, resembling Irish music more than any other. 

At the conclusion of his “ Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Discoveries,” Professor Lanciani writes mournfully 
of the manner in which the splendid relics of classic antiquity were neglected, despised, pillaged till the beginning of this 
century. Much in the same way has English music—especially that of the people—been treated. It has been ignored, 
disregarded, but here and there by an ingenious musician an air appropriated, and what he has taken dressed up and 
passed off as original, and spoiled in the process. 

And now we are fain to sit and sigh over the ruins of our folk-music, and wish that men in England had been as 
patriotic as those of Scotland, Wales, and Ireland in preserving, when they had but to put out their hands and gather as 
much as they could hold; but the wild flower has not been appreciated in England as) has been the cultivated, and 
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what is home-bred is not valued beside what is exotic. 
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Cofin's Request (p.1).—This pastoral gem is in the 
«Musical Miscellany” of Watts, vol. v., 1731. The words are by 
Arthur Bradley, and the music by George Munro, an English 
organist, then the harpsichord player at the theatre in Goodman’s 
Fields, from 1729 till his death in 1732. Several of his composi- 
tions are in Watts’ «Musical Miscellany.’? ‘*Colin’s Request”’ 
appears twice in Walsh’s “ British Musical Miscellany,’’ 1730-4. 
In vol. iv. he gives Munro’s melody, but calls it a Scotch air; in 
vol. v. he gives the words to another melody. The song is in 
Selunewedive,: 91732, vol, ty; in “Calliope,” 1738, -vol. 1. 3 
*« Apollo’s Cabinet,’ Liverpool, 1757, vol. ii., &c. Munro had a 
happy talent for melodious composition, and several other songs 
by him were published. 


RicBard of Caunton Mean (p. 4)-—The ballad of Taun- 
ton Dean, or the Country Courtship, is in “’The Merry Musician, or 
A Cure for the Spleen,” 1716, i. p. 306. The tune is in “* The 
Dancing-Master,” and in Walsh’s «*New Country Dancing- 
Master.”’ 

As Mr. Chappell points out, the first part of the tune resembles 
the old air for ‘¢ There was an old fellow at Waltham Cross.”? The 
tune was used in “ The Jovial Crew,”’’ to these words, as “an old 
song.”” Oldrents says :—<“ Sir, I will be merry, [’ve resolved to 
force my spirit only unto mirth. Should I hear now my daughters 
were mislead or run away, I would not send a sigh to fetch ’em 
back.”” ‘To which Hearty replies: «*To this old song for that.” 
Then he strikes up— 


““There was an old fellow at Waltham Cross, 
Who merrily sung, when he lived by the loss, 
He cheer’d up his heart when his goods went to rack, 
With a penn ! Boys, Hem! and a cup of old sack.” 


To which Oldrents responds, “Is that the way on’t? Well it shall 
be mine then.”’ 

The tune is found in two forms; Mr. Chappell gave one in 
his «National English Airs,” to some milk-and-water words by 
John Oxenford; and in the other form in his “Old English 
Ditties.” 

The song is still very popular in every part of Somerset, Devon, 
and Cornwall. It has extended into Ireland, and been there 
adapted as an Irish song, “Dicky of Ballyman.’’ There are 
many versions of the song. ‘That here given was taken down by 
Mr. Sandys from the singing of an old blind fiddler, “who used 
to accompany it on his instrument in an original and humorous 
manner, a representative of the old minstrels.” In Halliwell’s 
“Nursery Rhymes of England,” there is a version of this song, 
called “ Richard of Dalton Dale.”? There is another variant sung 
in Yorkshire. It is in Barrett’s “English Folk Songs,” and Miss 
Broadwood’s “ English County Songs.”’ 
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Weep no (More (p. 7).—A charming song by Hatton, of 
whom more will be said under the heading of “To Anthea,” in 
vol. viii. 

This song appeared in 1852; the words were taken from an old 
song book. 


Sparafeffa's Compfaint (p. 10).—This beautiful melody 
is employed for ‘ Sparabella,”’ and also for Tickell’s « Lucy and 


Colin.” It is given to the latter in the first volume of the ‘¢ Musical 
Miscellany,” 1729, and to ‘ Sparabella”’ in the third volume, 


17 30. 


Songs of SBepGherds (p- 12).—The earliest copy of this 
tune is in Playford’s ‘ Musick’s Recreation on the Lyra Viol,” 


1652; it next occurs in ‘ Musick’s Recreation on the Viol, Lyra- 
way,” 1661. In both publications the tune is entitled ‘«« Room for 
Cuckolds.”’ 

Pennant (Tour in Wales, 1810), speaking of Richard Middleton, 
father of Sir Hugh, says, «Thomas, the fourth son, became Lord 
Mayor of London, and was the founder of the family of Chirk 
Castle. It is recorded that having married a young wife in his 
old age, the famous song of ‘Room for Cuckolds, here comes my 
Lord Mayor,’ was invented on the occasion.”” ‘Thomas Middleton 
was Lord Mayor in 1614. 

As “Room for gentlemen, here comes the Lord Mayor,” it is 
given in “Pills to Purge Melancholy,” 1719, vi. 136. Another 
song set to it was “ Room for Company,” also in * Pills,’’ iv. 26. 

The same song is printed under the title of ‘¢ The Green Gown,” 
which is also given to it in * Pills,’? and in the ‘ Antidote to 
Melancholy.” 

Thea the air attached itself to a hare-hunting song, and was much 
employed for comic songs about 1820. 
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Come Bere, SeffoB-serBant (p. 14).—This is the one 
song in ** High Life below Stairs.” This amusing piece, by the 
Rev. James Townley, was first acted at Drury Lane in 1759; it 
has been thought that Hoadly, Archbishop of Canterbury, had a 
finger in the composition. On its performance in Edinburgh it 
received wrathful opposition from the flunkies, who raised repeated 
riots in the theatre wherever it was produced, and even went so far 
as to menace the lives of the actors. But these disorders in a 
measure led to the formation of an association entered into by noble- 
men and gentlemen to put an end to the burden, that had become 
intolerable, of giving ‘‘vails’’ to servants. ‘The song was set by 
Jonathan Battishill, grandson of the Rev. Jonathan Battishill, rector 
of Sheepwash in Devon, and a member of a very ancient family in 
that county, whose ancestral mansion has been described by me in 
my novel of “John Herring.”’ Battishill was born in 1738. He 
married an actress, Miss Dacres, the original performer of Madge in 
{hove in--“V llage.”” In 1764, in conjunction with Michael Arne, 
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he composed the music for the opera of “ Almena.’”’ In the same 
year he composed the music for the pantomime of ‘The Rites of 
Hecate.” In 1775 he lost his wife, and fell into such depression 
that he ceased from writing music. -He died in 1801, at the age of 
sixty-three. The popular song of ‘ Kate of Aberdeen”? was com- 
posed by him, and sung by Vernon at Vauxhall in 1767-68. The 
song we give has appeared in various collections, amongst others in 
the London Magazine, for 1760. 


TBe peennies Ladp (p. 16).—This fine old ballad is quoted 
e 


in Afra Behn’s comedy, “* The Rover, or The Banished Cavaliers,”’ 
in 1677, and in Richard Brome’s ‘Northern Lasse,” in 1632. 
Still earlier it is quoted in *Cupid’s Whirligig,’ 1616, and was 
parodied in Rowley’s «*A Match at Midnight,” 1633. In the 
Douce Collections of Black-letter Ballads, are two copies, one “to a 
pleasant new tune;” the other to the tune of “Flying Fame,’ to 
which, however, it would not be possible to sing the ballad. The 
words are found in the ** Garland of Goodwill,”’ and are taken into 
Percy’s ‘‘Reliques,” second series. The air is in several ballad operas 
as “The Quakers’ Opera,” 1728; ‘The Jovial Crew,” 1731. It 
is given sometimes in common, sometimes in three-quarter time. 

In 1867 I heard a labourer sing this song in a third class carriage 
between Leeds and Thirsk. 

The complete ballad may be found in Percy’s “ Reliques.”” We 


have given here only a few of the stanzas. 


Be fordfp, Wiffp (p. 18).—This is an old North Country 
English mother’s song to her boy. It was engraved and published 
on half-sheet about 1780. 

Colonel W once said to Harriet Mellon, Duchess of S. 
Alban’s, who had been singing some simple old English ballad, 
«“Why, my dear Duchess, I heard my grandmother sing this old- 
fashioned ditty.”” ‘Very likely,”’ replied she, ‘¢and you ought to 
like it all the better on that very account. It must awake a thou- 
sand associations, such as cannot be roused by any of your fine 
Italian operas, with their tiresome recitatives and ranting bravuras. 
Give me a dear old English ballad—that goes to the heart.”’ 

The song has been attributed to one “Mr. Mitchell,” but this 
cannot be Joseph Mitchell, for it does not occur in either of his 
plays, “* Fatal Extravagance,”’ 1720, nor in “The Highland Fair,” 
17313 nor is it included in the two volumes of his collected songs 
and poems, 1729. Moreover it is entirely out of character with his 
compositions. He wrote of languishing Corydon and Chloes, 
Dresden china shepherds and shepherdess. The air has the 
character of a Northumbrian folk-melody, of the early part of last 
century ; and apparently all Mitchell had to do with it was the 
arrangement for the harpsichord. 





The Hea8ing of the Bead (p. 20).—From “ Hartford 
Bridge,” by W. Pearce, 17923; the music by William Shield, who 
has been rather largely represented in this collection, but without 
exhausting his capital songs, eminently characteristic of the transi- 
tion period of music in England. 

This song of Shield’s must have “caught on” in the Navy, for 
Captain Marryat, in “The King’s Own,” 1830, represents it as 
sung by a whole ship’s crew— 


? 


“* For England, when, with favouring gale, 
Our gallant ship up Channel steer’d, 
And scudding under easy sail, 
The high blue western land appear’d ; 
To heave the lead the seaman sprung, 
And to the watchful pilot sung, 
By the deep nine,” 
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“This song, roared out in grand chorus by the midshipmen, was 
caught up, after the first verse, by the marines in their berth, close 
to them: and from them passed along the lower deck, as it con- 
tinued, so that the last stanzas were sung by nearly two hundred 
voices, sending forth a volume of sound that penetrated into every 
recess of the vessel, and entered into the responsive bosoms of all on 
board, not excepting the captain himself, who smiled, as he bent 
over the beak of the gangway, at what he would have considered 
a breach of subordination in the ship’s company, had not he felt 
that it arose from that warm attachment to their country which had 
created our naval pre-eminence. 

“‘The song ended with tumultuous cheering fore and aft, and 
not until then did the captain send down to request that the noise 
might be discontinued.” 

An additional verse was added some years after the song had 
become popular— 


“Now to her berth the ship draws near, 
We shorten sail, she feels the tide; 
Stand clear the cable! is the cry, 
The anchor’s gone, we safely ride ; 
We hear the seaman with delight 
Proclaim, All’s well.” 


This verse was also quoted by Marryat in “ Jacob Faithful.” 


JantBe the Lo¥efp (p. 22).—We have already given a 


song by John Barrett, and some account of the composer. He 
set the song “Janthe the Lovely” in or about 1715, and it is 
found in * Pills to Purge Melancholy,” 1719, vol. v. p. 300; and 
it found its way into the ‘“ Beggars’ Opera,” for Lucy’s song, 
«©When he holds up his hand, arraign’d for his life.”’ Barrett’s 
tune remained in the field till Dr. Arne took the same words, and 
wrote a fresh air to it, which is given in the London Magazine for 
January 1755, and it is also in “‘ Clio and Euterpe,” 1758, vol. i. ; 
«©The Vocal Echantress,”’ 1782; ‘ Vocal Music,’’ 1770, vol. i, 
&c. From this time Barrett’s tune was no more heard. 


Fov, Sov for E¥er (p. 24).—From Tom Moore’s “ Peri 
at the Gates of Paradise,” written between 1813 and 1816. It 
was set to music by Dr. John Clarke, afterwards known as Clarke- 
Whitfield, a native of Gloucester, where he was born in 1770; he 
received his musical education under Dr. Philip Hayes at Oxford. 
In 1789 he was organist of Ludlow parish church, and in 1795 
was appointed to be organist and master of the choristers in Armagh 
Cathedral, and then of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin. In 1798, 
the breaking out of the Irish rebellion caused him to resign his 
appointments and come to England, and he \beeame organist at 
Trinity and St. John’s Colleges, Cambridge. He took his degree 
as Doctor of Music in 1799. In 1821 he was elected Professor of 
Music in the University of Cambridge. At this time there were 
two others of the name of Clarke, professors at Cambridge; the 
Professor of Anatomy was called Bone Clarke, he of Geology was 
Stone Clarke, he of music was Zone Clarke, and there was also a 
Town Clark. He died in 1836, and is buried at Hereford. He 
is best known by his anthems and Cathedral services. 


TBe Wanrering Beaufp (p. 28).—The song was written 
by John Hughes, and the music by Dr. Pepusch, who arranged 


the “ Beggars’ Opera”’ for Gay. John Christopher Pepusch was 
born at Berlin in or about 1667. He came to England in 1700, 
and was retained as a-performer at Drury Lane. In 1713 he 
received the degree of Doctor of Music at Oxford, and in 1722 
married Margarita de |’Epine. He lost his wife in 1740, and 
devoted himself to the study of ancient music to console himself 


for his bereavement. He was elected Fellow of the Roya! Society, 
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and died in 1752. Although a German by birth he spent fifty-two 
years in England, and his name is imperishably associated with 
English ballad-opera music. 

He wrote a good many airs, and set them to songs by Hughes 
and others. One, “ Beauty and Music,”’ also by Hughes, is in the 
«Musical Miscellany,” 1731, vol. vi. All Pepusch’s music has 
distinct and sound character, and some of his compositions deserve 
a better fate than has attended them. This song is in vol. v. of 
the ‘¢ Musical Miscellany ’’ of Watts. 


STeff me, foBefp SBepBerd (p. 31).—From the oratorio 


of “Solomon.” Edward Moore, the author of the words, was 
the son of a Dissenting preacher, and was born at Abingdon in 1711. 
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And the whole concluded with this ee 


**You will wonder, my girl, who this dear one can be, 
Whose merit can boast such a conquest as me ; 
But you shan’t know his name, though I told you before 
It begins with an M ; but I dare not say MORE.” 


Edward Moore died in 1757. His song “Tell me, lovely 
Shepherd,” was set by Dr. Boyce. We have already given “ Softly 
rise, O Southern breeze,”’ from the same oratorio. 


irae Men of Kent (p- 34).—This has become a 
favourite Kentish song. It was composed by Tom D’Urfey, 


and Richard Leveridge was the author of the air. But it is earlier 


WILLIAM SHIELD. 


He became a wholesale linen-draper, but having no liking for 
business, he quitted it and devoted himself to literature. In 1744 
he published « Fables for the Female Sex,” and in 1753 he pro- 
duced the play of ‘‘ The Gamester,”’ that caused great excitement. 
It hit the prevailing folly of the day too severely not to elicit 
resentment. Moore married a lady of the name of Hamilton, the 
daughter of the table-decker to the Princesses, who had herself a 
turn for poetry and some humour. Before her marriage some 
stanzas addressed by her to a friend, the daughter of Stephen Duck, 
got into circulation. The poetic epistle began— 


“*Would you think it, my duck, for the fault I must own, 
Your Jenny at last is quite covetous grown ; 
Though millions of fortune should lavishly pour, 
I sull would be wretched, if I had not MORE.” 


than ‘Pills to Purge Melancholy,” as it is mentioned in “The 
Essex Champion,” 1690. D’Urfey wrote a second song to the 
same air for his play of ‘ Massinello”’?; and Leveridge, who was 
a bass singer, sang it on the stage. This latter song was in 
praise of fishing, and begins, «Of all the world’s enjoyments,” 
and has the following burden :— 


‘¢Then who a jolly fisherman, a fisherman will be, 
His throat must wet, just like his net, 
To keep out cold at sea.” 


The tune is in “The Quakers’ Opera,”’ 1728, and in “ Pills to 

Purge Melancholy,” 1719, ii. 5. It is there entitled “A new 

song inscribed to the brave men of Kent, made in honour of the 

nobility and gentry of that renowned and ancient county.’’ In 

“Pills” is also the same tune as sung to the fisherman song in 
yy 
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««Massinello,” vol. i. p. 269. There is some slight difference in 
the tune, and this latter probably represents the air as it was finally 
given shape by Leveridge. ‘Brave Men of Kent” is in “The 
Convivial Songster,’”’ 1783, and Dr. Kitchiner included it in his 
“ Loyal and Patriotic Songs of England,” 1823. In the original 


there are six stanzas. 


Ho Bappp coufd J fe Bith EitGer (p. 37).—A song of 
Macheath in the “ Beggars’ Opera.”” The air is that of ‘ Give ear 
to a frolicsome ditty;” or, “The Rant.” It is found introduced into 
several of the ballad operas, as ** Don Quixote in England,” 1734 5 
“The Sturdy Beggars,” 1733; “The Wanton Jesuit,” 1731; 
and “The Court Legacy,” 1732. According to Mr. Dixon, the 
popular ballad of “Saddle to Rags” is sung to this air in the 
North of England. In the south-west it has an entirely different 
tune. The “Rant” was a dance, performed to this air. The 
“‘ Beggars’ Opera”? was revived by Messrs. Gatti, at Covent Garden, 
in the season 1878-9. On this occasion, wrote Punch, “The 
house was literally crammed from floor to ceiling, by an audience, 
whose enthusiastic temperature increased in a graduated thermo- 
metrical scale, the over-boiling point being reached at the back 
row of the upper gallery; and this on a night when, in the stalls 
and boxes, wrappers, furs, mantles, and ulsters were de rigeur, on 
account of the rigour of the cold. ... Let those who do not 
believe in a comic tenor see Sims Reeves as Captain Macheath, and 
they will then discover what magic there is ever in a refrain of 
‘tol-de-lol, lol-de-rol, loddy,’ when given by a tenor who is not 
impressed by the absurd traditional notion, that he is nothing if 
not sentimental. His acting of the celebrated song, ‘How happy 
could I be with either’ is full of humour, and his change of 
manner from ‘tol-de-rol’ in a tender tone, when addressed to 
the gentle, confiding Polly, to ‘tol-de-rol’ with a true Cockney 
chick-a-leary twang, when addressed to the vulgar Lucy Lockitt, 
is a clever idea, most artistically carried out; and then his dance 
up the stage while singing, giving his last note good and true to 
the end in spite of this unaccustomed exertion, as with a jump he 
seats himself in a natural devil-may-care style upon the table, was 
followed by an encore, so momentous, that even he, the anti-enchorist, 
was fain to comply with the enthusiastic demand; so he repeated 
the two verses, the dance, and the jumps, with as much freshness 
and vigour, as though he had not already sung six songs—snatches 
more or less, it is true—and had got ten more to follow.” 

As “How happy could I be with either’”’ has in the original 
a single verse only, I have added three. 


Wen forced from dear Hebe (p- 40).—A song taken 
from the fifth stanza of Shenstone’s ** Absence,” and from the third 


of his ‘* Hope,”’ and the third of his “ Solicitude.”” The rest is by 
an unknown author, who has transformed Phillis into Hebe, and 
converted the shepherd’s woe into rapture. ‘The music by Dr. Arne. 


Bp me! What sBaff J d02 (p. 42).—An old and good 
melody found in Playford’s “English Dancing-Master,” in the 
first edition of :651, and in the eighth in 16903 when it drops 
out. It is entitled “ Ay me; or, The Symphony.”” Mr. Kidson 
has reprinted it in his «¢ Country Dances,” 1890. The air was also 
published by Crampton in Pitman’s “ Musical Monthly,” in 1883, 
with this fragment of ballad— 

“Ay me! ay me! 
Poor Cicely is undone ! 
Once she had lovers three, 
But now she has but ene.” 


I have thought well to write new words to the charming air. It is 
curious that Chappell should have passed it over unnoticed. 
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Brifons, Bhere is pour Magnanimifp 2 (p. 46).—This 
extraordinary patriotic song has a fine air to very grotesque words. 
It is given asa duet in the first volume of ‘* Essex Harmony,” 1786; 
it was issued also by Falkener among his penny sheets of music, in 
or about 1775, but the song is really earlier, and refers to the Spanish 
encroachments on the State of Georgia, in 1738, in which year it 
appeared in the “Musical Entertainer,’ vol. ii. p. 71. In the 
following year, 1739, the song was inserted in ‘Calliope,”’ vol. i. p. 
184, with a copperplate illustration representing Britain asleep, and 
being roused to action by a “sailor from the sea” with news of the 
insults offered by Spain. The circumstances were these :— 

In 1738 the English were thrown into a paroxysm of indignation 
by a tale that circulated, which was characterised by Burke as “The 
Fable of Jenkins’s Ears.”? Jenkins was master of a small trading 
sloop in Jamaica, which seven years previously had been overhauled 
by a Spanish guwarda-costa. The captain, disappointed at finding 
nothing contraband in the vessel, tore off one of Jenkins’s ears, and 
bade him carry it to King George, and inform his Britannic Majesty, 
that if he came that way he would serve him in the same manner. 
This ear Jenkins carried about him wrapped up in cotton wool. He 
now produced this dried ear at the bar of the House of Commons, 
and told his tale. On being asked by a member what he, a free-born 
Briton, felt when subjected to such treatment, Jenkins exclaimed— 
“T recommended my soul to God, and my cause to my country.” 
Rarely in England has an oratorical point produced such an effect : 
it stirred the Parliament and country to fury, and Pulteney declared 
that England needed no allies,—that Jenkins’s story alone would 
raise volunteers anywhere. It was asserted that Jenkins had both 
his ears on his head at the very time that he exhibited the dried lobe, 
but this is most improbable. Another story is more likely. Tindal 
says that Jenkins had lost an ear in the pillory. However, the story 
of mutilation by the Spaniards gained credence, resentment was felt 
at their encroachments in Georgia, and war broke out that led to 
the capture of Porto Bello, and the unsuccessful attack on 
Carthagena. 

The song here given expresses in grotesque language the general 
feeling of resentment in the nation, but the air has been attributed to 
H. Carey. 

Besides being in the books already mentioned, the song is found in 
*‘ Apollo’s Cabinet,”’ Liverpool, 1757. 


HoB s¥eet in the Woodfands (p. 48).—Composed by 
Dr. Henry Harrington, born in 1727, at Kelston in Somersetshire. 


He established himself as a physician at Bath, and in 1797 published 
a volume of glees, catches, &c. He died in 1816, and was buried 
in Bath Abbey. ) 

J v0 Confess (p- 51).—A song by Henry Lawes, born at 
Dinton in Wiltshire in 1595. He became “ Epistler”’? of the 
Chapel Royal in 1626. Some account of his elder brother William 
has been given in vol. vi. under the heading of “Gather your 
Rosebuds.” The song, “1 do confess,” was first inserted with 
Henry Lawes’ music in ‘Select Ayres,”’ 1659, under the title «A 
song to his Forsaken Mistress,’”? and it is believed to be by Sir 
Robert Ayton, secretary to Anne of Denmark, wife of James I. 
He died in 1638. The words alone next appeared in James 
Watson’s ‘ Choice Collection of Comic and Serious Scots’ Poems,” 
editions of which were printed in 1706, 1711, &c. Robert Burns, 
who reworked so many old songs, laid hold of this also and wrote, 
“¢T do confess thou art sae fair”? which he sent to ‘ Johnson’s 
Museum,” vol. iv. (1797); but here it is adapted to an air named the 
Cuckoo, or the Cuckoo’s Nest, and which is the same as the dance 
tune “Come ashore, jolly Tar,” which Mr. Kidson has reprinted 
in his «Old English Dances,” 1890, as ‘Come ashore, jolly 
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Tar, your trousers on.” 
a song. 


To this in 1819 James Hogg wrote 


“*The cuckoo’s a bonny bird when he comes home, 
The cuckoo’s a bonny bird when he comes home, 
Ife’ll fly away the wild birds that hank about the throne, 
My bonny cuckoo when he comes home.” 


Hogg says of the tune :—‘It must have been a great favourite in 
the last age, for about the time when I first began to know one tune 
from another, all the old people that could sing at all could sing 
‘The cuckoo is a bonny bird.’”? Probably the song was that 
common throughout England. 


“The cuckoo is a pretty bird, he sings as he flies, 
He bringeth good tidings, he telleth no lies,” 


was given by the late Dr. Barrett in his ‘English Folk Songs,”’ 
and by me in “ A Garland of Country Songs.’’? In England it is 
always sung to one air, but whereas Dr. Barrett gives it as a 
minor melody, I give it in major, as it is sung in the West of 
England. 

However, this is irrelevant. This tune of the “Cuckoo” is 
quite distinct from that by Henry Lawes to “I do confess.” To 
return to Lawes. 


In 1645 Milton thus addressed— 


“ Flarry, whose tuneful and well-measured song 
First taught our English music how to span 
Words with just note and accent. 


Thy worth and skill exempt thee from the throng, 
With praise enough for envy to look wan ; 
To after age thou shalt be writ the man 
That with smooth air couldst humour best our tongue.” 


These words were a few years later prefixed to a volume, entitled, 
‘Choice Psalmes, put into Musick for Three Voices, composed by 
Henry and William Lawes, brothers and servants of His Majestie.”’ 
The verses were by Herrick and others. Lawes was particularly 
fortunate in his association with the poets. He set to music composi- 
tions of Waller, Cartwright, Carew, Raleigh, son of Sir Walter ; 
Thomas Carey, son of the Earl of Monmouth; the Earls of Win- 
chelsea, Pembroke, and Bristol; also Sir Charles Lucas contributes 
to his different collections, “* Ayres and Dialogues”’ in three books, 
1653, 1655, 1658. Oneach title page is a portrait (vignette) of 
Henry Lawes. 

Mr. Whymper writes in the “‘ Early English Musical Magazine ”’ 
of Jan. 1891:—“ In 1633 he, in conjunction with his brother William, 
also a musician of ability, and Simon Ives, composed the music for 
Shirley’s masque, ‘The Triumph of Peace,’ and the same year 
furnished the melodies for Carew’s masque, ‘Ccelum Britannicum.’ 
In 1634 he composed the music for Milton’s ‘Comus,’ written 
for the Earl of Bridgewater, and produced at Ludlow Castle on 
Michaelmas Night, he taking the part of the ‘ Attendant Spirit’ on 
that occasion. It may interest many to know that the whole of 
these songs, in the original MS., are in the British Museum. Lawes 
taught music to Lady Alice Egerton, who was the ‘ Lady’ of the 
masque on that memorable occasion. The noble Bridgewater family 
were particularly good to Lawes, and when ‘Comus’ was printed 
anonymously three years later, at the instigation of the musician, it 
was dedicated to the Earl’s son and heir, young Viscount Brackley, 
who had acted the part of the ‘Elder Brother’ in the masque. 
‘My Lord,’ says Lawes to the young nobleman, ‘this poem, 
which received its first occasion of birth from yourself and others 
of your noble family, and much honour from your own person in the 
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performance, now returns again to make a final dedication of itself to 
you. Although not openly acknowledged by its author, yet it is a 
legitimate offspring, so lovely and so much desired, that the often 
copying of it hath tired my pen to give my several friends satis- 
faction, and brought me to a necessity of producing it to the public 
It was almost Milton’s first public venture in print, he 
being then eight-and-twenty years of age. It speedily brought him 
renown and appreciation, and we can, therefore, understand the 
gratitude expressed in that handsome tribute to Lawes, already 
quoted. ‘The mutual admiration of such men is certainly in itself 
something admirable.” 

Lawes continued in the service of Charles I. till the breaking 
out of the Rebellion. During the Commonwealth he earned a 
livelihood by teaching ladies to sing. On the Restoration he re- 
covered his place in the Chapel Royal, and composed the coronation 
anthem for King Charles Il. He died in 1662, and is buried in 
Westminster Abbey. Dr. Burney describes his productions as 
“languid and insipid, and equally devoid of learning and genius.” 
Dr. Burney was not the man to be capable of appreciating a com- 
poser, whom now, happily, we are beginning again to value. 


view.” 


Tbe Mame of Honour (p- 54).—This delightful old song 
is probably by Tom D’Urfey, and was sung in his opera “The 
Kingdom of the Birds,” or «* Wonders in the Sun,’? 1706. It was 
dedicated by D’Urfey to the celebrated Society of the Kit Cat 
Club, and several of the songs in it were composed by members of 
the club, so that it is not possible to say for certain that ‘The 
Maid of Honour”’ is by Tom himself, though it is so much in 
his best style that we are fain to think it so. ‘The opera was per- 
formed at the Queen’s Theatre, in the Haymarket, for six nights, 
but did not pay half the expenses of its production. D’Urfey 
afterwards reproduced the song in * Pills to Purge Melancholy,” 
and «*The Dame of Honour” is in the first vol. of the edition 
of 1719. It is a capital air, and has been employed in a good 
many ballad operas, as ‘Polly,’ 1729; ‘Fashionable Lady,”’ 
173655 “ihe: Lottery, — 17315) Lhe Wevil-to Pay,” 17375 
“The Jovial Crew,’ 17323 and is in the ‘ Dancing-Master’’ of 
1728. It is a puzzle to me how Chappell passed over so good 
and popular an air, in his “* Popular Music of the Olden Time,” 
without notice. : 

In the original there were seven stanzas—the fourth I have slightly 
modified. 

In 1750, in the London Magazine, appeared a song on a great 
Herring Fishery, to this air. 


The SBepBerd’s Winter Song (p. 56).—By J. L. 
Hatton. We have already given “Weep no More” by him, in 
this volume. He was born in 1809, and was son and grandson 
of professional violinists. His first operatic composition was in 1843. 
He published eighteen songs, under the pseudonym of Czapeh, in 
1845-1846. 

More will be said concerning him under the head of “To 
Anthea.”” He died in 1886. 


S Good Afe, thou arf mp Marfing (p. 60).—This old 


tune has gone through great changes, and has been adapted with 
alterations on one side to a cock-fighting song, and on the other 
has become that still popular song “*O Rare Turpin Hero,” which 
is sung by our peasantry. Mr. Chappell points out that ««O Good 
Ale’’ resembles in the outset the air ** John, come kiss me now.” 
It is also used for the popular ballad of “The Gipsy Countess.” 
The song is to be found on half-sheet music in the British Museum 
D 
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There is an additional verse which I have not thought 
It runs— 


(G. 312). 


necessary to print with the music. 


“But if my wife should thee despise, 
By Jove, I'll bang out both her eyes; 
3ut if she loves meas I love thee, 
A happy couple we shall be.” 


QNoffp Lepeff (p- 62).—This song was sung up and down 
through England in 1720. Mary Lepell was daughter of Brigadier- 


General Nicholas Lepell, Lord of Sark, where his daughter was 
born. She was appointed, at the age of fourteen, to be Maid of 
Honour to Caroline, Princess of Wales, and was not only very 
lovely, but had the most exquisite grace of manner. Lady Louisa 
Stuart says, speaking of her: ‘ By the attractions she retained in 
age, she must have been singularly captivating when young, gay and 
handsome; and never was there so perfect a model of the finely 
polished, high-bred, genuine woman of fashion. Her manners had 
a foreign tinge, which some called affected, but they were gentle, 
easy, dignified, and altogether extremely pleasing.”” Lord Chester- 
field describes her—‘ She has been bred all her life at courts, of 
which she has acquired all the easy good breeding and politeness 
without the frivolousness. She has all the reading that a woman 
should have, and more than any woman need have, for she under- 
stands Latin perfectly well, though she wisely conceals it. No 
woman ever had more than she has /e ton de la parfaitement bonne com- 
pagnie, les maniéres engageantes, et je ne scais quoi qui plait.” The 
Prince of Wales, afterwards George II., fell in love with her, but 
she knew how to keep him at a distance ; and she married privately 
Lord Hervey, afterwards Vice-Chamberlain to Queen Caroline, 
with the full approval of her husband’s father, the Earl of Bristol. 

When the marriage became known, Lord Chesterfield and Mr. 
Pulteney composed the ballad on Molly Lepell, which we give in 
a form somewhat toned down, from the first edition. ‘The two 
authors sent it to her, with the signature of a Grub Street poet 
appended. Concerning these verses Arbuthnot says in writing 
to Swift, “I gave your service to Lady Hervey. She is in a 
little sort of a miff about a ballad that was writ on her to the 
tune of ‘Molly Mogg,’ and sent her in the name of a begging 
poet. She was dit, and wrote a letter to the begging poet, and 
desired him to change the doudles entendres ; which the authors, Mr. 
Pulteney and Lord Chesterfield, changed into single entendres. She is 
not displeased, I believe, with the ballad, but only with being bit.” 

She became in 1757 one of Horace Walpole’s correspondents ; 
and twenty of his letters to her have been published, also a col- 
lection of her epistles to a Mr. Morris, with a memoir by Croker, 
in 1821. 

The Duchess of Marlborough says that when Molly Lepell 
came into life, her father gave her a cornetcy in his regiment, with 
a salary which was regularly paid to her even when Maid of Honour. 
Then, however, it was deemed advisable that she should resign her 
cornetcy, and in its place she received a pension. 

Soon after this—‘ Her courage and wit came to her aid, and 
suggested a scheme which she quickly carried out. Every night 
she attended the royal drawing-room, she made a point of publicly 
attacking the King’s Most Excellent Majesty ; levelling the sharpest 
darts of her satire at his sacred but vulnerable person, insomuch that 
it was the diversion of all the town. The boldness of her strokes 
began to gain publicity ; courtiers tittered, and repeated her sallies. 
Loyalty was not strong enough to withstand amusement at her 
humour, until the Duchess of Kendal and the Ministry became 
alarmed, and determined to purchase her silence, ‘lest the king 
should be put in the opposers’ hands.’ They therefore gave her 
a bribe of £4000, which had the desired effect. The belle became 
loyal to the reigning dynasty, bought a house, furnished it, and 
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proclaimed her marriage” (Molloy : «Court Life below Stairs,” 
i. 128). Molly Lepell became mother of three sons, who each 
became Earl of Bristol. She died in 1768. 

One air of “Molly Mogg’’—and indeed that song was long a 
favourite—was by Dr. Greene. But there is another ‘Molly 
Mogg”? tune of very inferior quality—in fact, wholly without 
merit, by Sheeles; and the ballad of “Molly Lepell” was pub- 
lished with the latter tune. But there was a third air to ‘* Molly 
Mogg,” more popular than either Greene’s or Sheeles’, that was 
turned into a country dance, and this is the air we have given here. 


The ballad begins— 





“The Muses quit, jaded with rhymes, 
To Molly Mogg bid their farewell,” &c. 


This I have omitted, as well as some other stanzas. A portrait of 
Molly Lepell (from a miniature formerly at Strawberry Hill) is given 
in the new edition of Horace Walpole’s Letters. In her old age, 
after Lord Hervey’s death, Lord Carlisle calls her “The most 
impertinent old brimstone.” : 


Wen Fannp, Blooming Fair (p- 64).—An engraved 
half-sheet song, of about 1730. he air is in “The Intriguing 
Chambermaid,’’ 1734. I have had to somewhat alter the words. 


Ander tbe GreenBood Cree (p. 66).—The ballad and 
the tune (1634) are found among Ashmole’s MSS. at Oxford. 


There are two versions of the air in “The Dancing-Master”’ of 
1686—the first in common time, and the second in 6-4 time. he 
first is entitled, “« Under the Greenwood Tree,’’ and the second, 
“Oh! how they frisk it; or, The Leather Apron.”” The song 
is in “ Pills to Purge Melancholy,” and the tune was taken into 
many ballad operas, as “The Village Opera,” 1729; “The 
Devil to Pay,” 1731; “The Jovial Crew,” 1731; “The Mad 
Captain,” 1733; “The Devil of a Duke,” 1733. Several old 
ballads were sung to the same tune, as “The Fair Maid of 
Islington”? in the Bagford Ballads. In the Black-letter copies of 
the original ballad, the song is called “The West Country 
Delight; or, Hey for Sommersetshire ! ”’ 


TBe TBree Ages of Zoe (p. 68).—A pleasant song by 
Loder, the words by H. F. Chorley. It was published in 1840 


or thereabouts. 


TBe Fopzinspiring Horn (p. 72).—English minstrelsy is 
specially rich in hunting and in drinking songs; and not to over- 
burden this collection, we have been constrained to limit the examples 
of both these classes to a few. This song is a good sample—it 
enjoyed long-sustained popularity. The earliest copy is in a folio 
sheet of 1760-1770, where it is headed “*A Favourite Hunting Song, 
sung by Mr. Dearl at the Grotto Gardens; set by Richard Bride.” 
It is found in “* The Masque,” 17613 in “’The Vocal Enchantress,” 
1783; ‘Vocal Music,” 1775; the “ London Musical Miscellany,” 
1786; “The Vocal Magazine,” 1798; “The Goldfinch,” 1803, 
and many other song books. 


Maidens, BeBare Pe! (p- 74).-—An old English song 
in the ‘Musical Miscellany,” 1731, vol. vi.; the ‘Merry Com- 
panion,” 1750, a “Flute Tutor,” circa 1735, &c. It 1s attributed 
on a half sheet, engraved, in the British Museum, to Leveridge. 


Jt Bas a LoBer and Bis Bass (p. 76).—A song intro- 
duced by Shakespeare into “As You Like It.” The melody is 


perhaps by Thomas Morley, and is first found in ** Ayres and Little 
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Short Songs to sing and play to the Lute, with the Base Viole, 
newly published by Thomas Morley, Bacheler of Musicke and one 
of the gentlemen of Her Maijestie’s Royal Chappell,”’ printed in 
1600. The first edition of «As You Like It”? was printed in 
1623. Although the air is given in Morley’s book, it is quite 
possible that it was an earlier traditional song arranged by him. 
This is what he was fond of doing—* interweaving favourite passages 
of the times into his works. . . His melodies are rather more flowing 
and polished than those of the old authors, on whose property his 
memory had fastened.”’ Morley’s first publication was ‘¢ Canzonets, 
or Little Short Songs, for three voices,’ 1593. He is mainly known 
at the present day by his delicious madrigals. Morley is believed 
to have died in 1604. 


PBiffida and Eorpdon (p. 78).—This song, beginning «In 
the merry month of May,” is in D’Urfey’s “Pills to Purge 
Melancholy,” 1719, vol. iii. p. 81. The words are by Nicholas 
Breton, a poet of the sixteenth century. He was perhaps the son of 
Captain John Breton of Tamworth, and died in 1624. The song 
is from ‘England’s Helicon.”? In the same work is his other 
exquisite song— 


“On a hill there grows a flower, 
Fair befall the dainty sweet,” &c. 


The air is by Dr. John Wilson, a native of Feversham in Kent, 
said to have been the best lute player of his time. He was gentle- 
man of the Chapel Royal, and was created Doctor of Music in 1644, 
at Oxford. During the early part of the Commonwealth he 
resided in the family of Sir William Walter, of Sarsden, in Oxford- 
shire. In 1656 he obtained the musical professorship, and resided 
in Balliol College. He died in 1673, and was buried in the cloister 
of Westminster Abbey. Among other works that he published 
were—‘“ Cheerful Airs and Ballads,’? Oxford 1660. « Aires for 
a voice alone to a Theorbo or Bass-Viol,” printed in a collection 
entitled “Select Airs and Dialogues,’ 1653. Some of his MS. 
music is now in the Bodleian Library. Herrick, in an epigram 
addressed to Henry Lawes, mentions him as a great singer; and 
Lawes himself thus speaks of him :— 


“Thou taught’st our language, first, to speak in tone ; 
Gav’st the right accents and proportion ; 
And above all (to show thy excellence), 
Thou understand’st good words, and do’st set sense.” 


Burney, however, had a different opinion of him. He says that 
Wilson ‘seems to have set words to music more clumsily than any 
composer of equal rank in the profession.”’? His portrait is in the 
music school at Oxford. Dr. Rimbault published a pamphlet in 
which he endeavoured to prove that Dr. Wilson was the ‘Jack 
Wilson” mentioned by Shakespeare. 


off, OfiBer (p- 80).—A still popular song among the 
English peasantry. ‘Two versions have been given by Mr. Kidson 
in his “ Traditional Tunes,” both of Yorkshire or North Country 
taking down. I have had several variants sung to me in Devon 
and Cornwall. Mr. Chappell gives a version without saying where 
he obtained it, and he set to the air the song “Fair Hebe I left,” 
which had already got a tune of its own set to it. The original 
ballad is probably of the time of Charles II. A song on the 
Pretender— 


“As Perkin one morning lay musing in bed, 
The thought of three kingdoms ran much in his head,” 
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appears to be a parody of Polly Oliver. The song will be found 
in “The Musical Companion,” in the British Museum (ii. 621, e.) 

As a sample of the original, I give some verses as taken down 
from an old bedridden woman : 


“One night as Polly Oliver lay musing in bed 
This wonderful fancy came into her head, 
She’d go through the country disguiséd to rove, 
And so would she seek for her own dearest love. 


So early next morning the fair maid arose, 

She dressed herself up in a suit of man’s clothes, 
Coat, waistcoat, and breeches, and sword by her side, 
On her father’s black gelding, fair Polly would ride. 


She rode and she came unto fair London town, 

And there did dismount at the sign of the Crown. 
She sat herself down with brown ale at the board, 
And the first that came in was an outlandish lord. 


The next that came in was fair Polly’s true love, 
She looked in his face and resolved him to prove. 
Oh he was a captain, a captain so fine, 

He sat at the table and calléd for wine. 


*A letter! aletter! that’s come from a friend, 
Or else ’tis a letter your true love did send. 
And under the seal will a guinea be found 

For you and your soldiers to drink all around.’ 


“Now, what are your tidings, my little foot-page ? 
For you are a lad of the tenderest age. 

With locks that are curling, and smooth is your chin, 
A voice as a flute warbles softly and thin.’ 


‘I am not a foot-page, a gelding I ride, 
And I am a squire, with a sword by my side. 
The letter was given me riding this way, 
But who ’twas that gave it I never can say.’ 


The maid being drowsy, she hung down her head, 
She called for a candle to light her to bed. 

‘My house it is full,’ then the landlady swore, 
‘My beds are engaged, let him lie on the floor.’ ” 


And so on for three or four not very delicate verses, nor with any 


poetic merit. The ballad concludes— 


“So now she is married, and lives at her ease, 
She goes where she wills, and she comes when she please. 
She has left her old parents behind her to mourn, 
And give hundreds of thousands for their daughter’s return.” 


A modern form of the ballad still printed by Mr. Such of Boro’, 
as a broadside, consisting of only eight verses. ‘The verses given 
in the text have been written by Rev. H. F. Sheppard. 


Where, dear Waid (p. 83).—A song from «The Vocal 


Enchantress,”’ 1782. 


Came pou nof from WeBeastfe? (p. 86).—The air is 
found in «The Dancing-Master,”’ from 1650 to 1690. In “ The 
Grub Street Opera,” 1731, it is introduced under the title of « Why 
should I not love my love?”’ from the burden of the song. The 
song is found in Bishop Percy’s folio MS., from which he manu- 
factured the ballads in his “ Reliques,”’ but which has now been 
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published without any adulterations. The song is quoted in a little 
black-letter volume, “The famous Historie of Fryer Bacon,” 
written at the close of the sixteenth century, printed for Elizabeth 
Alde by Francis Grove, about 1630. There was a play on the 
same topic printed in 1594. The “ Historie of Fryer Bacon”’ has 
been reprinted in Thom’s “ Early English Prose Romances,” 1858, 
vol. i. p. 189. According to J. P. Collier the black-letter 
“ Historie of Fryer Bacon” was printed soon after 1580. In this 
curious old story occurs the following passage :—‘¢ The second time, 
Fryer Bungy and he went to sleep, and Miles alone to watch the 
Brazen Head. Miles, to keep him from sleeping, got a tabor and 
pipe, and being merry disposed, sung this song to a Northern tune of 
“ Cam’ st thou not from Newcastle 2??? — 


**'lo couple is a custome all things thereto agree ; 
Why should not I then love? since love to all is free. 
But I'll have one that’s pretty, her cheekes of scarlet dye, 
For to breed my delight when that I ligge her by. 
Though virtue be a dowry, yet I'll choose money store ; 
If my love prove untrue, with that I can get more. 
The faire is oft unconstant, the blacke is often proud ; 
Ill choose a lovely browne; come, fidler, scrape thy crowd. 
Come, fidler, scrape thy crowd, for Peggie the browne is she 
Must be my bride ; God guide that Peggie and I agree.” 


The song in the Percy folio runs thus— 


“Came you not from Newcastle ? 

Cam*e yee not there away? 

Met yee not my true loue 
ryding on a bony bay? 

Why shold not I loue my loue? 
Why shold not my loue loue me? 

Why shold not I loue my loue, 
gallant hound sedelee ? [séc. 


[* 2 in MS. 


And I haue Land att Newcastle 
will buy both hose & shoone, 
And I haue Land att Durham 
will feitch my hart to boone. 
And why shold not I loue my loue? 
Why shold not my loue loue me? 
Why shold not I loue my loue, 
gallant hound sedelee ?” fins. 


For the convenience of modern singers I have made two alterations 
in the text. For “Gallant hound sedelee”’ I have substituted the 
closing lines of a ballad about which presently, that has practically the 
Also for ‘ Will feitch my hart to boone,” I have 
written “ And houses in the Toun,” very poor, I admit, but intelli- 
gible to a modern audience. 


The burden is— 


same refrain. 


“Why should I not love my love, 
Why should not my love love me?” &c. 


Inthe “mad song ”’ of «One Morning very Early,”’ attributed to 
George Syron, a man. of colour, in Bedlam, in the middle of last 
century, a song that obtained enormous popularity, the mad girl is 
supposed to sing a ballad of which the burden is, «For I love my 
love because I know my love loves me.”’ This is in “* Vocal Music,”’ 
circ. 1778, p. 214. There is another beginning to the same song 
or ballad, “ As through Moorfield I walked one evening in the 
Spring.” It so appeared in the Lover’s Magazine, London, 1740. 
The air set to it was by Signor Thomaso Giordani, but the tune 
commonly used was Gramachree Molly, employed for «Had I a 
heart for falsehood framed.’? The same idea of a burden is found 
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in a folk song taken down by me and Mr. Bussell, and given in 
“Songs of the West.”” The song there is— 


“I'll weave my love a garland, 
It shall be dressed so fine ; 
Ill set it round with roses, 
With lilies, pinks, and thyme.” 


The burden to this is I love my love, and I love my love, Because 


The tune we recovered to this song is a very 
? ” 


my love loves me.” 
early one, but not the same as “Came you not from Newcastle 
though hardly later in date. ‘I'he words of the ballad we obtained 
are those used up by George Syron for his “mad song.” The 
burden in both seems to be derived from a still earlier song that no 
longer exists. 


ff on a WMistp Morning (p. 88).—An old lady told 


me that seventy years ago this song was sung to her by her grand- 
mother in Devonshire. Her father and mother were Quakers, the 
latter rather for peace than from conviction. No singing was suffered 
in the house, least of all of profane songs. However, the grand- 
mother used, when the father was out, to sing some songs to the 
child, and of course that child, knowing them to be contraband, 
prized them highly, and has never forgotten them. The old lady 
who gave me the song and air had not the least notion of the 
antiquity of both. The song is in D’Urfey’s “Pills to Purge 
Melancholy,” and is called «The Wiltshire Wedding.” The tune 
employed by him was “The Friar and the Nun,” two lines of 
which are quoted in Chettle’s ‘ Kind-hart’s Dream,” 1592. The 
tune is in “The Dancing-Master,” from 1650 to 17283 in 
« Musick’s Delight on the Cithern,”’ 1666. Henry Carey wrote a 
song to this tune in his “The Honest Yorkshireman,” 1735, and 
the air is worked into “* The Beggars’ Opera,”’ “The Jovial Crew,” 
and many others. The song “ Jump Jim Crow,” written by Rice, 
and sung by him in character, was set by J. Blewitt to a tune he 
manufactured out of this very old melody. 

Mackay, in his ‘Popular Delusions,’ says: ‘Several songs 
sprang up in due succession, but none of them, with the exception 
of one, entitled, ‘All round my Hat,’ enjoyed any extraordinary 
share of favour, until an American actor introduced a vile song 
called ‘Jim Crow.’ The singer sang his verses in appropriate 
costume, with grotesque gesticulations, and a sudden whirl of his 
body at the close of each verse. It took the taste of the town im- 
mediately, and for months the ears of orderly people were stunned 
by the senseless chorus— 


‘Turn about and wheel about, . 
And do just so— 
Turn about and wheel about, 
And jump, Jim Crow !’” 


So Mri¥e fhe Cofd Winter aBay (p. 90).—This old 
song, in praise of Christmas, is found in the Roxburghe and Pepys 
Collections of Black-letter Ballads. The tune is in every edition of 
«The Dancing-Master,”’ in * Musick’s Delight on the Cithern,”’ 
1666, and in D’Urfey’s « Pills to Purge Melancholy.”” Numerous 
political songs were written to the tune, amongst these one against 
the Rump Parliament. The tune was given a new spell of life by 
Dr. Arne, who somewhat altered it, gave it a chorus, and set to it 
the words— 


‘* Hey for my lass and a bottle to cheer, 
And a thumping bantling every year,” 


which was sung in “The Guardians’ Outwitted,’’? which was per- 
formed at Covent Garden in 1764, but only ran for six nights. 
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Though the opera died, yet this song lived, and found its way into 
various song books. 

Dr. Arnold wrote a tune for this song of which the burden was 
“To kiss the cold winter away,” for “ The Castle of Andalusia,” in 
1782; but there is very little originality or merit in his air. 


Grom Thee fo We she furns Ber Epes (p. 93).—A 


charming air, which occurs in the “ Fashionable Lady,” 1730, 
and in «The Wedding,” by Essex Hawkes, 1729, the music to 
which was arranged by Dr. Pepusch. In the former opera the 
words run ‘From thee to me she turns her eyes,” in the latter, 
‘¢ From me to thee.”’ 

The first part of the tune appears to have suggested the opening 
strain of the better known song, “’The Dusky Night rides down the 
Sky,’’ composed by Henry Fielding, 1734. 

As the original words of this song have been lost, and neither 
of those in the operas above-named are suitable, I have written 
words to the air. 


J atfempt from Zoe's Sicbness to Ffp (p. 96).— 
From “ The Indian Queen,” which was written partly by Sir Robert 
Howard, Dryden’s brother-in-law, and partly by Dryden himself. 
“The plot,” says Mr. Hogarth, “is extravagant enough; arising 
not only out of a war between Mexico and Peru, for which history 
affords no warrant, but a contest between the lawful sovereign of 
Mexico and an usurper. Montezuma, the Peruvian general, who, 
after having nearly completed the conquest of Mexico, demands, 
as a reward, the hand of the Inca’s daughter, and, because he is 
refused, transfers his own prowess, and, consequently, victory, to the 
Mexican side, has a resemblance to the more celebrated and strongly 
drawn Almanzor. 

«The play was acted in 1664, and received with great applause. 
In its original form there is very little music; and we are not 
informed by whom it was composed. ‘There is an instrumental 
symphony introducing the prologue; a song, or chorus, sung by 
aerial spirits, in the incantation scene in the third act; and a short 
song, or chorus, in the scene of the sacrifice, which opens the fifth 
act. The passages in the incantation scene, which are set to music 
by Purcell, seem to have been at first merely spoken; and the 
additional lyrical poetry was probably introduced for the purpose 
of being set by Purcell after Dryden became aware of his unrivalled 
genius. In the scene of the Mexican sacrifice, the chorus of 
priests is a grand composition, the movement in F minor, ¢ All 
dismal sounds thus on these offerings wait,’ is a more masterly piece 
of counterpoint, equally remarkable for the simplicity of its effect, 
and the deep gloom of its expression. In the incantation scene, 
where the magician Ismerion invokes the infernal powers to reveal 
to Zempoalla her future destiny, Ismerion’s recitative and air, « Ye 
twice ten hundred deities,’ is a striking instance of the power of 
musical sounds to illustrate poetical conceptions. After the dismal 
objects by which the God of Dreams is conjured to arise from his 
sleeping mansions, and open his unwilling eyes, how exquisitely 
smooth and tranquil is the strain that follows :— 


‘While bubbling streams their music keep, 
That used to lull thee in thy sleep.’ 


The appearance of the God of Dreams is heralded by a sweet 
symphony for oboes, and the air which he sings has a free and 
flowing oboe accompaniment. Indeed, the whole instrumental parts 
in the music of this play shows an astonishing command of the 
limited resources which the composer had at his disposal, and enable 
us to imagine the uses he would have made of a complete and 
various orchestra. This play, too, contains the ballad ‘I attempt 
from Love’s Sickness to fly in vain,’ one of the most beautiful 
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pieces of tender and expressive melody that ever flowed from the 
Of this song, Dr. Burney says, that, though 
it has been many years dead, it would soon be recalled into 
existence and fashion by the voice of some favourite singer, who 
should think it worth animation.” 


Lady, TBee J LoBe (p- 98).—The air is the old English 
«© New Wells” in Walsh’s “ New Country Dancing Master,” circ. 


1730. The original words have been lost, but were probably 
descriptive of the delights of one of the New Wells near London. 
Of these there were several—New Wells at Richmond, 1698 to 
1760; New Wells at Islington, 1712 to 1740; New Wells, 
Clerkenwell, 1739-40; and New Wells in Goodman’s Fields. 
Mr. W. Chappell considered that the air was derived from that to 
«¢Come, Sweet Lass.” 

George Macfarren wrote words to this melody, ‘See the Lovely 
Rose,’’ but these I have discarded because too essentially nine- 
teenth century in sentiment and diction to suit the tune, and instead 
T have adapted one of D’Urfey’s songs, altering the metre to the 
rhythm of the air. 


The MpmypB Bat undoes Ue (p. 100).—The writer of this 


song is not known, but it was set by Dr. Maurice Greene. 


Cpe 


Bs it Seff upon a Map (p. 102).—Although this song 
has been attributed to Shakespeare, there is no good evidence to 
show that it is his. It was first printed among “ Poems of Divers 
Humours,” by Richard Bernefield, in 1598. The delightful music 
to which it is set is by Bishop. 


mind of a musician. 


Room, room for a Ro¥er (p. 110).—A song to an air by 
Plaisable, the dance composer, originally a ‘new dance.”’ It was 
published in London in half-sheet engraved music, and soon became 
so popular that it was carried to Scotland, and republished there. 
The song is given by D’Urfey in “ Pills to Purge Melancholy,” 
1719, vol. il. p. 204. The air was taken into the ballad-operas 
of ‘Silvia,’ 1731, and “The Jovial Crew,” in which it is con- 
verted into a duet. It is difficult to fit D’ Urfey’s words to the air, 
and I have had to alter them slightly. 


@ Countre Rife is SKeef (p. 112). A good old song, 
with the air by Eccles, according to one engraved half-sheet. It 
is clearly intended as a companion to that delightful song of the 
Milking Pail, that begins— 

“Vou rural goddesses, 
That woods and fields possess, 
Assist me with your skill, that may direct my quill 
More jocundly to express 
The mirth and delight, both morning and night, 
On mountain or in dale, 
Of them who choose this trade to use, 
And, through cold dews, do never refuse 
To carry the milking pail.” 
This was by Martin Parker, the king of ballad writers, and it is 
not unlikely that this song (also entitled the “« Useful Plough,” and 
«‘ Painful Plough”), is also by him. D’Urfey recast Parker’s song 
for his “ Pills to Purge Melancholy,” 1719, but in no way im- 
proved it. Farquhar, in “The Recruiting Officer,”’ 1707, makes 
Captain Plume sing a snatch of Parker’s ballad. Captain Plume 
was always supposed to represent Farquhar himself. ‘The Useful 
Plough,” or Plow, as it is spelt in the old ballad, was doubtless 
intended to be sung to the same air as the “ Milking Pail.” 
But it was supplied with another and a finer melody, perhaps 
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by Eccles, who also wrote the air to the song in the same metre, 
“Ye Nymphs and Sylvan Goddesses.’? ‘The metre was a very 
favourite one. ‘There were many songs in it. Another that is 
passably good is ** Of all the Maidens fair,’? which was sung to the 
air composed by Eccles for * Ye Nymphs and Sylvan Gods.”’? The 
air we give is used in “ Silvia, or the Country Burial,” 1731. The 
song is in Walsh’s ‘Musical Miscellany,’ 1733, vol. iv, It is 
also found on engraved half-sheets of about that date. 


There Bas an Ofd Boman fiB'd under a Hiff (p. 114). 
—A song in the first edition of “ Pills to Purge Melancholy,” 


1669, and in that of 1719, v. p. 13. The air was introduced into 
“The Jovial Crew,” 1730, “ Beggars’ Opera,’ 1728. I have 
taken the first two verses from D’Urfey, and the rest from the 
“«« Jovial Crew,’’ and have added one to conclude it. 

There are two songs in D’Urfey’s “ Pills to Purge Melancholy,” 
that begin “There was an old woman; ”’ one is— 


** There was an old woman lived under a hill, 
Sing Trolly lolly, lolly, lolly lo; 
She had good beer and ale for to sell, 
Ho, ho! had she so? had she so, had she so?” 


The other song is— 
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“There was an old woman that had but one son, 
And he had neither land nor fee ; 
Ife took great pains, but got little gains, 
Yet fain a landlord he would be.” 


The first of these songs was taken by O’ Keefe and rewritten for 
the opera of “ Lord Mayor’s Day,” 1782. This was a pantomime 
in which the Lord Mayor’s procession by water was exhibited. A 
pageant was added, representing the different city companies. 

Dr. Arnold arranged the music, and he took the tune for 
«There was an old woman that had but one son,”’ and set to it 
the rewritten song of “The old woman under the hill.” 

The nursery rhyme based on the song is given in Hook’s 
«Christmas Box,” 1800, vol. ii. p. 13. Hook was so mistaken 
as to compose fresh airs for English Nursery Rhymes, with the 
result that all these melodies are dead. As the air in D’Urfey’s 
‘¢ Pills” is of only four lines, Mr. Hopkinson has somewhat expanded 
it to fit the eight lines. 


Ean pou no fea¥e me? (p. 116). A dainty little song 
from “ A Pocket Companion for Gentlemen and Ladies, by Mr. 


Richard Neale, organist of St. James’s Garlickhithe. London, 
1724.’ It is from some English opera, but so far I have been 
unable to discover its original source. 
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* .* In cases where the First Line differs from the Title, the former is also given (in italics). 





The figures in parentheses refer to the page 


at which the Nore will be found. 


All Hail to the Days (xxii.) 

All on a Misty Morning (xxit.) . 
As it fell upon a Day (xxiii.) 

As Sparabella Pensive lay (xv.). 
Ay Me! What Shall I Do? (xviii.) 


Br Lordly, Willy, be Lordly (xvi.) 
Brave Men of Kent (xvii.) . 2 
Britons, where is your Magnanimity (xviii.) 


CameE you not from Newcastle? (xxi.) 
Can you now Leave me (xxiv.) . 
Colin’s Request (xv.) 
Come here, Fellow-Servant (xv.) 
Country Life is Sweet, A (xxiii.) 


Dame of Honour, The (xix.) 


For England when with Fav'ring Gale 
cone 


From Thee to Me a3 turns her igi ced 


Had 1 Hanover, Bremen, and Varding (xx.) 
Hark! Hark! The Joy-l[uspiring Horn (xx.) 
Heaving of the Lead, The (xvi.) 

Flelp me, cach Harmonious Grove (xv.)  . 
How Happy could I be with Either (xvii.) 
How Sweet in the Woodlands (xviii) 


JANTHE, the Lovely (xvi.) . 

I attempt from Love's Sine to Fly 
(xxiii. ) 

I do Confess (xviii.) . 

In Summer Time, when le rs ese .) 

In the Merry Month of May (xxi.) 

It was a Lover and his Lass (xx.) 


Joy-Insprrinc Horn, The (xx.) . 
Joy, Joy for Ever (xvi.) 


Lapy, Thee I Love (xxiii.) 
Last New Year's Morn (xv.) 


go 
88 
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MarpEns, Beware ye (xx.) 74 
Molly Lepell (xx.) 62 
Nympu that Undoes Me, The (xxiii.). 100 
Oh! the Early Time of Love (xx.) 68 
O Good Ale, thou art my Darling (xix.) 60 
O Poor Polly Oliver (xxi.) 80 
O Winter, Dreary Winter (xix.) 56 
Puitiipa and Corydon (xxi.) 78 
Polly Oliver (xxi.) 80 
Ricuarp of Taunton Dean (xv.) : : 4 
Room, Room fora Rover (xxiii.) IIO 
Sznce now the Worla’s turn’d Upside Down 
(Casa), : ee Sd 
Shepherd’s Winer Sons Tike (bee a 56 
Songs of Shepherds oar ye 12 
Spanish Lady, The (xvi.) . 16 
Sparabella’s Complaint (xv.) 10 
Tet me, Lovely Shepherd (xvii.) ogee 
The Graces and the Wand ring Loves (xvi.) 28 
The Landlord he looks very big (xix.) 60 
There was an Old Woman (xxiv.) 114 
Three Ages of Love, The (xx.) 68 
To be Lordly, whether he Ride or Run (xvi. ) 18 
To Drive the Cold Winter away (xxii.) go 
Unber the Greenwood Tree (xx.) 66 
WanDERING Beauty, The (xvi.). 28 


Weep no more, thou Sorry Boy (xv.) : 7 


When Fanny, Blooming Fair (xx.) 64 
When Forced from Dear Hebe to go (xviii. 40 
When Harold was tnvaded (xvii.) et 
Where, Dear Maid (xxi.) . 83 
Will you Hear a Spanish Lady (xvi. ) 16 





COLINS REQUEST. 


Words by A. BRADLEY. Music by G. MONRO. 
(F. W. B) 
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RICHARD OF [TAUNTON DEAN. 


Somersetshire Folk Song. 
; (H.F. 8.) 
With spirit. 
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1. Last New Yearsmorn,as I’ve heardsay, Young Richard he mount-ed his dap- ple grey; And 
3.Young Rich - ard rode withoutdread or fear, Till come to the house where livd his dear; He 
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5. 
“T’m honest tho’ I be but poor, 
I never was in love before; 
My mother bade me come to woo, 
And I can fancy none but you” 
Sing, Dumble, etc. 


6. 


“Suppose that I should be your bride, 
Pray what for me would you provide? 
For I can neither sew nor spin, 
Pray what will your day’s work bring in?” 
Sing, Dumble, etc. 


£6 


“Why, I can plough and I can sow, 
And sometimes I to market go, 
With Gaffer Johnson’s straw and hay, 
And earn my ninepence every day?’ 

Sing, Dumble, etc. 








8. 


“No, more than ninepence neer will do, 
I must have silks and satins too! 
Ninepence a-day wont buy us meat” 
“Adzooks!” say Dick,‘‘I’ve a sack of wheat. 
Sing, Dumble, etc. 


9. 
“Besides, I have a house hard by, 
Tis all my own when mammy do die; 
If youll consent to marry me now 
Tll feed you as fat as my feyther’s old sow” 
Sing, Dumble, etc. 


10. 


Dick’s compliments did so delight, 

They made the family laugh outright; 

Young Richard huffd,no more would say, 

He kicked old Dobbin and rode away. 
Singing, Dumble, etc. 
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WEEP NO MORE, THOU SORRY BOY. 


Words from an old 
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SPARABELLAS COMPLAINT. 


Old English 
(W. H.H) 
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Did not you swear that first the hound 
Would with the hare unite? 

The fox with geese, with lambs the dog, 
And with the dove the kite? 

The moon that roves like you would fail, 
The stars benighted prove? 

The sun would furl his fiery sail 
Ere thou be false to love? 


4, 
O now may wide confusion reign, 
May hound with hare unite; 
The fox with geese, with lambs the dog, 
And with the dove the kite. 
Thou sun, no more in glory shine, 
Ye stars, extinguished be! 
Thou moon to utter night decline 
Since Colin’s false to me. 
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SONGS OF SHEPHERDS. 


Old English air: “Hunting the hare? 
With spirit. (W. H. H.) 
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| Cayo 2 "ae 
“Se ee 
3. 4A. 
Light God Cupid was mounted on Pegasus Three brown bowls to the Olympical rector, 
Drawn from the Muses by kisses and prayers; The Troy-born boy presents on his knee; 
Stern Alcides upon cloudy Caucasus, Jove to Phoebus carouses in nectar, 
Mounted a centaur that proudly him bears; And Phoebus to Hermes, and Hermes to me; 
Postillion of the sky, Wherewith infused, 
Light-heeld Mercury, I piped and I mused, 
Made his courser fly fleet as the air; In language unused, their sports to declare; 
While tuneful Apollo Till the house of Jove 
The chase did follow, Like the Spheres did move; 


And whoop and hollow, boys, after the hare. Health to those who love hunting the hare. 
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(COME HERE, FELLOW SERVANT. 


Words by DAVID GARRICK. 











Musie by J. BATTISHILL. 








(F. W.B.) 
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Nature made us alike, no distinction she craves; 
So we laugh at the world, with its fools and its knaves; 
For we are but servants, and they are all slaves. 

Both high and low, &ce. 


4. 
The gay sparkling belle, who the city alarms, 
With eyes, neck and lips, sets the ladies in arms, 
Is a vassal herself, a mere drudge to her charms. 
Both high and low, &c. 


5. 
Then well drink to our betters, and laugh, sing and love; 
And when sick of our place,to another we'll move; 
For with little and great, it is pleasure to rove. 
Both high and low, &e. 
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YE SPANISH LADY. 


Old English. 
(W. H.H.) 


Gracefully. 


Grrr 
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Will you hear Span - ish la - dy; How she wood an KEng- lish - 
As his pris - ’ner there he kept her, In his hands her life did 
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f) rall. 
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birth and par- en-tage of high de- gree. 
him in an- y-thingshe was not coy. 





























E.VII.b. 


3. 
But at last there came commandment 
For to set the ladies free, 
With their jewels still adornéd, 
None to do them injury: 
Then said this lady mild,“Full woe is me, 
Let me still sustain this kind captivity!” 


4. 
“Courteous ladye, leave this fancy:— 
Here comes all that breedeth strife_ 
I in England have already 
A sweet woman to my wife; 
I will not falsify my vow for gain, 
Nor for all the fairest dames that live in Spain” 


5. 
‘T will spend my days in prayer; 
Love and all its laws defy; 
In a nunnery [ will shroud me 
Far from any company: 
But ere my prayers have end, be sure of this_ 
To pray for thee, love, I will never miss’ 


; 6. 
‘Then farewell, most gallant captain, 
Farewell,too, my hearts content! 
Count not Spanish ladies wanton, 
Though to thee my love was bent: 
Joy and true prosperity go still with thee!’ 
“The like fall ever to thy share, lady!” 
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BE LORDLY, WILLY, BE LORDLY. 


Northumbrian Ballad. 
(H. F. S.) 


With boldness. 
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To be lord- ly, whe-ther he ride or run, 
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Is my best ad-vice to Wil-ly, my son; 
What then,tis be-low youto buc-kle and bow; 
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May show’rs of blessings at - tend there-on To en- gage myson to be lord- ly. Be 
No princehas a nobler spirit, I trow,Andthere-fore Idhaveyoube lord - vet 
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lord - ly, Wil-ly, be lord - ly; Set your Ho to your sides and be ee - ly, For your 
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Consider, my Willy, what birthright you have, 
The king, himself, came of Adam and Eve, 
Your race is as ancient, and why not as brave, 
As worthy to strut, and be lordly. 
Be lordly, &c. 


A. 
Whatever you do, my Willy, beware 
Lest sharpers or scoundrels your company share, 
Kick ’em all to the Devil, at least have a care, 
They hinder my lad to be lordly. 
Be lordly, &c. 
io 
Be wary of Bailiff, wherever you go, 
Neer want in your pocket a pistol or two; 
And rather than yield to the rogues, run ’em through, 
And shew your resolve to be lordly. 
Be lordly, &c. 


6. 
When death, that impudent cheat and bore, 
Like a constable cometh to rap at your door, 
Stare him full in the face, with a spirit not poor; 
And to the last moment be lordly, 


Be lordly, &c. 
*May be omitted in singing 
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THE HEAVING OF THE LEAD. 


Words by W. PEARCE. Musie by SHIELD. (W. H. H.) 


Allegro moderato. 
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to the pi - lot cheer- ly sung, “By the deep nine! By the deep nine!” To 
to the pi - lot cheer- ly sung, “By the mark seven! By themark seven!” While 
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heave the lead the sea - mansprung, And to the pi - lot cheer-ly sung, 
off the lead the sea - man flung to the pi - lot cheer-ly sung, 
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“By thedeep nine!” 
“By the mark seven!” 





















































And as the much lovd shore we near, 
With transport we behold the roof 
Where dwelt a friend or partner dear, 

Of faith and love a matchless proof! 
The lead once more the seaman flung, 
And to the watchful pilot sung, 

“Quarter-less — Five!” 











Now to her berth the ship draws nigh, 
With slackend sail she feels the tide; 
“Stand clear the cable!” is the cry — 
The anchor’s gone, we safely ride. 
The watch is set, and through the night, 
We hear the seaman with delight, 
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Proclaim —‘“All’s well! 
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[ANTHE THE LOVELY. 


Musie by J. BARRETT. (F. W. B.) 
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A passion so happy astonish the plain, 

Some envied the damsel, but more envied the swain. 
Some swore 'twould be pity their love to invade, 
That the lovers alone for each other were made. 

But all, all consented that none ever knew, 

A damsel more kind, or a shepherd so true. 


3. 
Love saw them with pleasure, and vow’d to take care 
Of the faithful, the tender, the mnocent pair. 
What either might want he bade either to move, 
But neither aught wanted save ever to love. 
He said all to bless them his god-head could do, 
That they still should be kind, and they still should be true. 


JOY, JOY FOR EVER. 


From Lalla Rookh” 


JOHN CLARK WHITFIELD, Mns.D 
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Joy, joy for ev- er! my task is done, The gates are 
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THE WANDERING BEAUTY. 


Words by JOHN HUGHES. Music by D? PEPUSCH. 
(W. H. H.) 


In moderate time. 
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Ewa L@VELY SHEPHERD. 


Words by EDWARD MOORE. Music by D? BOYCE. 
(CO ed Ee) 


Larghetto. 
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Tell me, love - ly shep - herd, where, where, Tell me 
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BRAVE MEN OF KENT. 


Words by TOM D’URFEY. Tune by RJCHARD LEVERIDGE. 


(H.F. S.) 
With spirit. 
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down; While coun - ties round with fear pro - found, To mend this sad con - 
bear, Whom when he saw in bat - tle draw, And thought how he might 
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CHORUS. 





At hunting, or the race, too, 
They sprightly vigour show. 
And at a female chase, too, 
None like a Kentish beau. 
All blest with health, and as for wealth, 
By Fortune’s kind embraces, 
A yeoman grey will oft out-wiegh 
A knight in other places. 


4, 

The promis’d land of blessing, 
For our fore-fathers meant, 

Is now in right possessing, 
For Canaan sure was Kent. 

The dome at Knoll by fame extolld, 
The church at Canterbury, 

The hops, the beer, the cherries there, 
May fill a famous story. 

Then sing in praise of Kentish men 
So loyal, brave, and free, 

"Mongst Britain’ race, if one surpass, 
A man of Kent is he. 
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How HAPPY COULD I BE WITH EITHER. 


Old English 
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Words (18° verse) by G (H.F.S)) 
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My heartwould no long-er be jui- cy, Dis-ap- 
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WHEN FORCED FROM DEAR HEBE TO GO. 


Words by SHENSTONE. Musie by Dr. ARNE. (H. F 8) 
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3. 


Ive stole from no flow’rets that grow, 
To paint the dear charms I approve; 
For what can a blossom bestow, 

So sweet, so delightful as Love? 

I sing in a rustical way, 

A shepherd, and one of the throng, 
Yet Hebe approves of my lay. 

So, poets, go, envy my song. 
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AY ME! WHAT SHALL I DO? 


In moderate time. Old English Air. (H. F. S,) 
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BRITONS, WHERE? 


(A Celebrated Patriotic Song of 17388.) 


Old English 
(F. W.B,) 
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What your ancestors won so victoriously, 
Crown’d with conquest in the field, 
You'd relinquish, and O! most ingloriously 
To oppression, tamely yield. 
3. 
Freedom now for her flight makes preparative, 
See her weeping quit the shore, 
Britains loss will then be comparative, 
Never to behold her more. 


4. 
Gracious Heaven, assist to exergitate, 
Stretch forth your vindicting hand, 
Make oppressors their plunder regurgitate, 
And preserve a sinking land. 
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HOW SWEET IN THE WOODLANDS. 
DUET. 


Music by Dr. HARRINGTON. 
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1659. (W. H. H.) 
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THE DAME OF HONOUR. 


fords by T. D’URFEY, Old English. 
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3. ae 


My men of homespun, honest greys, 
Had coats and comely badges, 
They wore no dirty, ragged lace, 
Nor e’er complained for wages. 
For gaudy fringe or silk o'th’town 
I fearednothreat’ning dunner; 
But wore a decent grogram gown, 
When I was a Dame of Honour. 


Untarnish’d was my ancient name, 
In spite of oaths and lying, 

The fawning younkers round me came, 
My gold and acres spying. 

My fan to guard my lips I kept 
From Cupids pert oer runner, 

And many a Roman nose I tapp’d 
When I was a Dame of Honour. 


5. 

My neighbours still I treated round, 
And strangers that came near me; 
The poor, too, always welcome found, 

Whose prayers did still endear me; 
Let therefore who at court would be, 
No churl nor yet no fawner, 
Match in old hospitality 
Queen Bess’s Dame of Honour. 
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THE SHEPHERD’S WINTER SONG. 


English translation by 
THOS. OLIPHANT. J. L. HATTON (W. H. H.) 


Allegretto. 
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© GOOD ALE, THOU ART MY DARLING. 


Old English Song. 
(W. H. H.) 
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3. 


Thou oft hast made my friends my foes, 

And often made me pawn my clothes; 

But since thou art so nigh my nose, 

Come up, my friend, and down he goes. 
For’tis O, good ale, &. 
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MOLLY LEPELL. 


Words by the EARL of CHESTERFIELD and Mr, PULTENEY. Old English Air. (W. H. H.) 


In moderate time. 
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’Tis a maxim that’s fit for a lover, 
If he kisses he ought not to tell, 
But Tongue! it could never discover 
Its raptures with Molly Lepell. 
If Pope would but write me a sonnet, 
Through England my ballad would sell; 
And all the world go mad upon it 
To sing of sweet Molly Lepell. 
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WHEN FANNY, BLOOMING FAIR. 


Old English. (F. W. B.) 
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. When Fan- ny, blooming fair, 
In_ her be-witch-ing eyes, 
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Key C. Lah is A. 
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Her cherry lips to taste 

My battered wings I beat, 
So ruby red and chaste 

For Cupid's self a treat. 
Her well turn’d brows confess 

The lucky hand of Jove, 
Her features all express 

The beauteous queen of love. 
Each dimple in her cheek 

Fills me with wild despair 
O would! ’tis all I seek, 

My grave one dimple were. 
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UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. 


Old English Song. 
(W. H.H.) 


With spirit. 
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Our music is a little pipe We oft go to Sir William’ ground, 
That can so sweetly play, And a rich old cub is he, 
We hire old Hal from Whitsuntide And there we dance a round, 
Till latter Lammas day. But never a penny we see, 
On high days and on holy days, When the day is spent, with one consent 
After evening prayer comes he, Again we all agree 
And then we do skip it, To caper and trip it, 
Caper and trip it, Trample and trip it, 


Under the green-wood tree. . Under the green-wood tree 
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THE THREE AGES OF LOVE. 
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new-est and the youngest Was the fair-est of themall. 
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voice sosmall andshrill,Whenmy step must tot-ter slow, Andmy strenghmustdwindle low, Till a 
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THE JOY-INSPIRING HORN. 


Music by R. BRIDE.(F. W. B.) 
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e -  choes thro’ the dale. With clam - rous_ peals the 
jov - ial pack pur = ‘sue. Like light - ning dart - ing 
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3. 

His path the timid hare forsakes, 
And to the copse for shelter makes, 
There pants awhile for breath; 
When now the noise alarms her ear, 
Her haunt descried, her fate is near, 


She sees approaching death. 





Directed by the fav’ring breeze, 

The hounds their trembling victim seize, 
She faints, she falls, she dies; 

The distanced coursers now come in, 


And join the loved triumphant din, 
Till echo rends the skies. 
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MAIDENS, BEWARE YE. 


Old English air. 
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2. 
Liberty guard ye, 
Mirth will reward ye, 
Lost, you will oft your folly blame. 
Freedom ended, 
Patched and mended 
Hearts are never quite the same, 
Never quite the same. 
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IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS. 


Words from “As you like it” T. MORLEY, 1600. 
In moderate time. (W. H. H.) 






















































































It was a lov - er and his lass, 
This ca - rol they be - gan that hour, With a 
And there - fore take the pre - sent time, 
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PHILLIDA AND CORYDON. 


N. BRETTON. J. WILSON, 
Andante pastorale. (W. H.H) 
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POLLY OLIVER. 


Words by H.F.S. 
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‘ Smoothly and with expression. (H.FS.) 
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WHERE, DEAR MAID. 


Old English 


Andante. ( i.) 
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CAME YOU NOT FROM NEWCASTLE? 


(W. H.H.) 


Old English Song. 


Moderato. 
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met you not my truelove Riding on a bon - ny bay? Why 
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ALL ON A MISTY MORNING. 
Words by T. DURFEY. Old English Air. (H. FS.) 
Cheerfully, but not too fast. 5 
Piano. 
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eA on a mist - y morn - ing, When cloud-y was the weather, T 
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met an old man walk - ing That cloth-ed was in lea - ther, And neer a shirt up - 
| go-ing then a - milk - ing, A - milk-ing,Sir she said; Then I be-gan to 
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I told her I would married be, and she should be my bride, 

And long we should not tarry, and twenty things beside; 

T'll plow and sow and reap and mow, while thou shalt sit and spin; 
With, How do you do? &c. 


4A. 
Kind Sir, I have a mother, beside a father still; 
These friends above all other, pray ask for their good will; 
For if I be undutiful to them, it is a sin; 
With, How do you do? &c. 


5. 
Her parents being willing, the parties all agreed, 
Her portion thirty shilling, we married were with speed; 
Then Will the piper he did play, the others dance and sing, 
With, How do you do? &c. 


6. 
Then lusty Ralph and Robin, with many damsels gay, 
Did ride on Roan and Dobbin, to celebrate the day; 
When being met together, their caps they off did fling, 
With, How do you do? &e. 
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TO DRIVE THE COLD WINTER AWAY. 


Old English. 
(H.F 8.) 
Boldly and with animation. 
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all the rest of the year, And wel - come the nights That 
neighbours to - ge- ther do meet, To sit by the fire, With 
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Vie ab ee mail hye 
dou - ble de - lights, As well for the poor  as_ the neh Good 
friend -ly de - sire, Each o - ther in kind ~- ness to greet; 
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for - tune at - tend each mer - ry man’s friend, That do - eth the best that he 
grud - ges for - got, are put in the pot, All sor - rows a - side do they 
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For - get - ting old wrongs, With ca - rols and_ songs, T™ 
The old and the young doth ca - rol his Aone : 
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the cold win - ter a -° way. To drive the cold win -ter a - 
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Sweet Sisley and Nanny, more jocund than any, 
Asblithe as the month of June, 
Do carol and sing, like birds in the spring, 
(No nightingale sweeter in tune). 
To bring in content, when summer in spent, 
In pleasant delight and play, 
With mirth and good cheer,to end the old year, 
And drive the cold winter away. 


A. 
The shepherd and swain do highly disdain, 
To waste out their time in care, 
And climof the Clough hath plenty enough 
If he but a penny can spare, 
To spend at the night in joy and delight, 
Now after the labours of day, 
For better than lands is the help of the hands 
To drive the cold winter away. 


5. 
To mask and to mum kind neighbours will come 
With wassails of nutbrown ale, 
To drink and carouse to all in the house 
As merry as bucks in the dale, 
Where cake, bread and cheese, is bought for your fees, 
To make you the longer stay 
At the fire to warm will do you no harm, 
To drive the cold winter away. 


6. 
When whitebearded frost hath threatend his worst, 
And fallen from branch and from brier, 
Then time away calls from husbandry halls 
And from the good countryman’s fire. 
Together to go to plough and to sow, 
To get us both food and array; 
And thus with content the time we have spent 
To drive the cold winter away. 
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FROM THEE TO ME SHE TURNS HER EYES. 


Old English Air. (H.F S.) 


Exultingly, but not too fast. 
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| ATTEMPT FROM LOVES SICKNESS TO ELY. 


From The Indian Queen’ 


Words by DRYDEN. Music by H. PURCELL. 1692. 
(H. FS.) 


With tenderness. 
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Old English 


LADY THEE I LOVE. 


Words after T. DDURFEY. 
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But to see me lan - guish wakes her ire. 
To my la - dys pre - sence, glad when near. 














































































































Winds the stoutest oak, they at last will rend it; 
Rains, as they distil, 
Even stones will drill, 

Bar of iron hard, fires constant bend it, 
So, my lovely lady,— hope I still. 
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THE NYMPH THAT UNDOES ME. 


GREENE. (H.F. S.) 


Dr. 


Gracefully. 
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2. 


Her mouth from whence wit still obligingly flows, 
Has the beautiful blush, and the smell of the rose; 
Love and Destiny both attend on her will, 

She wounds with a look, with a frown she can kill. 


3. 
The desperate lover can hope no redress, 
Where beauty and vigour are both in excess; 
In Sylviathey meet, so unhappy am I, 
Who sees her, must love her, who loves her must die. 
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AS IT FELL UPON A DAY. 
DURE: 
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ROOM, ROOM FOR A ROVER. 


Music by PLASABLE. 


Words by TOM DURFEY. 
(H.F.S.) 


With spirit. 
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Some who sat a-scowling, Give me, then, a bottle, 
Cheats public to mend, Mu-si-do-ra by, 
Go now study bowling, Wine warmeth the noddle, 
To bowl out a friend! Doth all cares defy. 
Adieu, city wranglers, Sol entering Aries 
The long winter's curse! Makes summer sweets fall, 
Adieu, legal janglers, New pleasures and various, 
That plunder the purse! Enjoy them, sirs, all!» 


Whilst, etc. Whilst, etc. 


A COUNTRY LIFE IS SWEET. 
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3. A. 

The country lads repair The gallant that dresses so fine, 

To every wake or fair, And drinks his bottles of wine, 
With Sarah and Sue, Kate, Bridget and Pru, Were he to be tried, his feathers of pride, 

Each loving and constant pair; Which deck and adorn his spine, 

In seasons of leisure Are tailors’ and mercers’ 

Thus taking their pleasure, And other men dressers, 

Which innocence allow. For which they will dun him now. 
The rural train goes over the plain, But Ralph and Will no compters fill, 
Thro snow or rain,with speed again, For tailors bill, or garment still, 

To follow the painful plough. But follow the painful plough. 


E, VII. h. 
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THERE WAS AN OLD WOMAN LIVD UNDER A HILL. 


Old English Song. (W. H. H.) 
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3. A. 

The Miller kissd her, away he went, The parson and clerk they got their fee, 
Sing trolly, &. Sing trolly, &. 

The mother scolded, the maid content, The Miller and Maiden splicéd be, 

CHORUS. Ho, ho! was she so? &c. CHORUS. Ho, ho! be they so? &ce. 

He danced and sung, and the mill went clack, The old mother danced and friskd it about 
Sing trolly, &c. Sing trolly, &e. 

He cherishd his heart with a cup of old sack, And when tird of dancing for joy did shout, 


CHORUS. Ho, ho! did he so? &c. CHORUS. Ho, ho! did she so? &e. 
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CAN YOU NOW LEAVE ME? 


Composer unknown. 1723. 
(H.F. S.) 
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Come CBeer up pour Hearts (p. 1).—The melody to 
this very popular drinking song was by John Sheeles, a teacher of 


the harpsichord, and the author of two collections of lessons for that 
instrument. His compositions gave token of considerable musical 
ability, and they are vastly above those of Dieupart and Holmes, 
writers of the same period. This song is in the fifth volume of 
Watts’ “Musical Miscellany,” 1731; ‘The Merry Musician,” 
1716 5 “The Convivial Songster,” 1782; “The Hive,” 1732, 
vol. ii., &c. The song, “Come Cheer up your Hearts,” long retained 
its popularity, and was sung even into this century. 

The ballad, «Come Cheer up your Hearts,” was a composition 
of Martin Parker, King of Ballad Writers, or of Laurence Price. 
It was printed between 1607 and 1640, and is in the Roxburghe 
Collection. The title of the song is “A Health to all Good 
Fellowes, or the Good Companion’s Arithmaticke,’’ and was 
originally sung to the air “To Drive the Cold Winter away,” 
which we give in this volume. 
stanzas. 


TBe Morning: Breat (p- 4).-—An old and well-used Eng- 
lish melody. The song, words and music, are in Watts’ ‘ Musical 
Miscellany,” vol. 1i., 1729. The words were by Arthur Bradley. 
They have been slightly altered. By whom the air was composed 
is not known. The melody was taken into the Ballad Opera of 
«The Fashionable Lady,” 1730— 


“Your Cupid, and your Hymen now, 
When they prepare the marriage vow, 
Assume the wily lawyer’s brow, 

And ask what jointure friends allow.” 


TBe Waid of Doncaster (p. 6).—This is the air generally 
known as “The Northern Lass,” but as we have given William 
Fisher’s “¢ Northern Lass,’’ we here employ the secondary title. 

In “Folly in Print,” 1667, is given the ballad relative to this 
damsel, Betty Maddocks, who bargained that she would wed only 
with that suitor who could tire her out in dancing. A hundred 
cavaliers essayed it, but she wearied them all. The ballad has 
been rewritten twice. The original begins— 


In the original there are twelve 


“ There dwells a maid in Doncaster, 

Is named Betty Maddocks ; 

No fallow deer, so plump and fair, 
E’er fed in park or paddocks. 

Iler skin as sleek as Taffy’s leek, 
And white as tother end on’t, 

Like snow doth melt, so soon as felt, 
Could you but once descend on’t. 


A hundred horse, beshrew my heart, 
At once did ride on wooing, 

And by a stout commander ledde, 
With hopes of mighty doing. 

No officer, no brigadier, 
Nor quarter-master sent her, 

With all their horse and mighty force, 
Could her affections enter. 


Of seven husbands I have read, 
But of a hundred never, 

And since I cannot marry all, 
For one I will endeavour, 


VIII 


This I propose, and him I’ll choose— 
For I will have this trial— 

But daunce me down; I am his own; 
He shall have no denial. 


They danc’d a jigg, but fell so fast, 
There’s none could bear up to her, 
Only the gallant that came last 
Made oath he would undo her. 
She, smiling, said, ‘Poor me, a maid 
Must live a little longer,’ 
And straight she forced him off the ground, 
Now hopes to find a stronger.” 


As the ballads on this fair maid are very long—some sixteen 
stanzas—I have ventured on a third rewriting of the same theme, 
and have condensed it into four. The air is found in “* The Merry 
Musician,” 1716, to “The Sugar Plum.” It is in «Pills to 
Purge Melancholy,” to a song by D’Urfey, «Great Lord Frog 
and Lady Mouse,” and is in the opera, “ Momus turn’d Fabulist”’ 
(air xxxvii.). The tune was carried into Scotland, and there 
appropriated to « Muirland Willie,”’ and published as a Scotch tune 
in ** Orpheus Caledonicus,”’ 1725. Its first appearance in print is 
in Walsh’s “ Country Dances,” 1713. Originally the tune was a 
grave and stately one, but D’Urfey turned it into a lively strain, 
and the Scotch adopted his rendering of it. The tune is intro- 
duced into “The Intriguing Chambermaid,” 1734. 


The Spring is Gzcoming (p. 8).—The song by Tony 
Aston that begins «The Spring is A-coming,” gave its title to this 


air, but it is ei called «The Bath Medley.’ It is found in 
Playford’s « Dancing-Master,” and in Walsh’s «* Dancing-Master,”’ 
under the name of “ Humours of the Bath.” It was introduced 
into a number of Ballad Operas, as “The Wedding,” 1729; “The 
Beggars’ Wedding,” 1729; ‘The Lovers’ Opera,” 1729; “ The 
Devil to Pay,” &c. 

The original song by Aston is printed with the music in Watts’ 
«Musical Miscellany,” 1729, vol. i. p. 161, and again the tune is 
given to Coffey’s song, “* Young Virgins, Love Pleasure,” in the 
fifth volume, from «*’The Beggars’ Wedding.”’ 

The original words having no interest nowadays, I have rewritten 
the song, keeping as near to Aston’s first verse as possible. 

Here is his second verse— 

“ Bless past comparisons, at Mr. Harrison’s, 
Dice are rattling, beaus are prattling, 
Ladies walking and wittily talking ; 

Madam, the medley is just begun.” 


Chappell in his ‘‘ Popular Music”’ has given the first half of the 


tune only. 


Bonest (Wen (p- 10).—A robust old English song. It is 
found in “ The Masel ee ” of Watts, 1730, vol. iii. 


There are four stanzas in the original. It is also in “The Hive,” 
vol. i. 1732; in “The Convivial Songster,” 1782; ‘Calliope,”’ 
1786 and 17883 Ritson’s ‘‘ English Songs,” 1783, vol. ii. The 
song is introduced into “The Jovial Crew,’ 1731. 


Marriage, or, The Mouse Trap (p. 12).—A vastly 
popular song; it is by Tom D’Urfey, and it was sung in “The 


A 
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Country Wake,’’ a play written by Thomas Dogget, the actor 
who bequeathed the annual coat and badge to the Thames water- 
men. The play was printed in 1696. Thomas Dogget died in 
1721. he coat and silver badge were to be rowed for by six 
watermen, on the 1st August, being the anniversary of King 
George I.’s succession to the throne on the death of Queen Anne, 
though, in fact, he was not proclaimed till the 5th August. ‘The 
Country Wake” was recast as ‘ Hob in the Well,” by Colley 
Cibber, 1715 ; and again as ‘ Flora,”” by Hippesley, in 1730. 

The tune is in the second volume of the “ Dancing-Master”’ of 
Playford, and was introduced into the “ Beggars’ Opera,” “The 
Generous Freemason,” and others. 

D’Urfey reprinted his song in “ Pills to Purge Melancholy,” 
1719, i. 2503 and it is also in Watts’ “ Musical Miscellany,” 
1731, vol. v. It got into nearly all song-books of last century, 
and it generally bears the second title here given to it, but it is also 
called «* Marriage.”” The air was used in “The Virgin Unmask’d,”’ 
by Fielding, 1786. 


MorfBern Atancp (p- 14).—This popular old air is con- 
tained in every edition of the ‘ Dancing-Master” after 1665. 
It was one of the tunes called for by “The Hob-nailed Fellows” 
in “The Second Tale of a Tub,” 1715, and by Sisly at the merry- 
making on the Queen’s visit to Bath, 1688. To this tune was sung 
the favourite ballad of «‘ Mock Beggar’s Hall Stands Empty.”? The 
air is very similar, probably another version of ‘With my Flock 
as Walked I,” a song of Queen Elizabeth’s reign; the tune is in 
Elizabeth Roger’s MS. Virginal Book in the British Museum. In 
the West of England a sudden storm from the north is termed a 
“Northern Nancy.”’ New words have been composed to this tune, 
on the theme of a ballad sung to me by an old man some years ago. 
He had a very heavy cold, and I could not make much out of his 
tune, owing to his inability to reach the high notes. The ballad 
that he sang was much longer, and it belonged to a peculiar class of 
test of sobriety ballads, where, after each verse, the singer has to sing 
I, 2, 3, 4, up to ten, or even further, and then reverse the numbers. 
If he can do this correctly he is esteemed not to be in the least 
fuddled. 

In D’Urfey’s song, ** Jolly Roger Twangdillo of Plowden Hall,” 


in “ Pills,” i. 20, 1719, is an allusion to this tune as a dance— 


‘She danc’d Northern Nancy, 
Ask’d ‘ Parley vous Fransay.’ ” 


The ballad of the “Maid and the Lantern”? I heard, was not 
quite such as could be printed without alterations, I have therefore 
largely toned it down. 


TBe WMefancBofp Aemph (p- 16).—A song by Gay, 
which was set to music by Handel; it was sung in the pastoral 
farce of “What d’ye Call it?” acted at Drury Lane in 1715. 
Pope, who is thought to have assisted Gay in the composition 
of the piece, gives the following account of its reception :— 
«The farce of ‘The What d’ye Call it’ has occasioned many 
different speculations in the town. Some looked upon it as a mere 
jest upon the tragic poets; others, as a satire upon the late war. 
Mr. Cromwell, hearing none of the words, and seeing the action to 
be tragical, was much astonished to see the audience laugh; and 
says the Prince and Princess (afterwards George II. and Queen 
Caroline, then just arrived in England) must doubtless be under no 
less amazement on the same account. Several Templars, and others 
of the more vociferous kind of critics, went with a resolution to hiss, 
and confessed they were forced to laugh so much that they forgot 
the design they came out with. The court, in general, has very 
particularly come into the jest; and the three first nights were dis- 
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tinguished by very full audiences of the first quality. The common 
people of the pit and gallery received it at first with great gravity 
and sedateness, some few with tears; but after the third day they 
also took the hint, and have ever since been very loud in their 
claps. There are still some sober men who cannot be of the general 
opinion ; but the laughers are so much the majority, that one or two 
critics seem determined to undeceive the town at their proper cost, 
by writing grave dissertations against it: to encourage them in 
which laudable design, it is resolved a preface shall be prefixed to 
the farce, in vindication of the nature and dignity of the new way of 
writing.” . 

It must be added that the farce of «The What d’ye Call it” is 
vastly humorous and entertaining. ‘The justices of peace administer- 
ing law over their pots, the ghosts that rise and denounce them, and 
the absurd denouement are admirable. 

The squire’s son has brought the steward’s daughter into trouble. 
A Christmas play is got up to amuse the justices, in which the young 
squire takes part as well as Kitty Carrot, the steward’s daughter. 
They are to be married in the play, but the vicar will not lend his 
surplice for the purpose. The squire, very angry at this scruple, 
orders the vicar to do the job himself, and then is greatly dismayed 
to find that, in order to get the play properly performed, he has 
given himself a daughter-in-law. 

The farce is worthy of Mr. Gilbert. 
ballad thus— 


Kitty introduces the 


“You, Bess, shall reap with Harry by your side ; 
You, Jenny, shall next Sunday be a bride ; 
But I forlorn.—This ballad shows my care. 
Take this sad ballad, which I bought at fair, 
Susan can sing—do you the burthen bear.” 


GBap ith these SeffzfoBing Rads (p. 18).—The 
verses were the composition of Sir Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke, 
and in the original are in five stanzas. He was born at Alcaster in 
Warwickshire in 1554, and was early introduced into the Court of 
Queen Elizabeth, with whom he was a great favourite. He had 
the address to preserve the goodwill of James I. and Charles I., by 
the former of whom he was created Lord Brooke in 1620. He 
was assassinated by Ralph Heywood, one of his retainers, in 1628. 
The portrait of Lord Brooke and a memoir are in Lodge’s “ Por- 
traits,” 

This song is taken from the first, the 1597, edition of ‘¢ The 
First Booke of Songes or Ayres of Foure Partes, with Tablature for 
the Lute. So made that all the partes together, or either of them 
severally, may be sung to the Lute, Opherian, or Viol de Gambo.”’ 
By John Dowland. 


Ebe Bass Bit the Gofen Locks (p. 20).—This 
song was composed by the Reverend Christopher Smart, and the 
music is by Dr. Arne. 


TBe Weft of S. Kepne (p. 23).—The air is that of the 
Helston Furry Dance, performed every old May-day at Helston in 
Cornwall. At one o’clock on the 8th May a large party of ladies 
and gentlemen, in summer attire,—the ladies decorated with garlands 
of flowers, the gentlemen with nosegays and flowers in their hats, 
assemble at the Town Hall, and proceed to dance after the band, 
playing the traditional air. They trip in couples, hand in hand, 
during the first part of the tune, forming a string of from thirty to 
forty pairs, or perhaps more; at the second part of the tune the 
first gentleman turns with both hands the lady behind him, and her 
partner turns in like manner with the first lady; then each gentle- 
man turns his own partner, and then they trip on as before. The 
other couples, of course, pair and turn in the same way, and at the 
same time. 


vol. iil. 


NOTES 


The dancing is not confined to the streets, the house doors are 
thrown open, and the train of dancers enter by the front, dance 
through the house, and out at the back, through the garden, and 
back again. It is considered a slight to omit a house. Finally the 
train enters the Assembly Room, and there resolves itself into an 
ordinary waltz. 

As soon as the first party has finished its course, another goes 
through the same evolutions, and then another, and so on; and it is 
not till late at night that the town returns to its peaceful propriety. 

There is a general holiday in the town on Flora Day, and so 
strictly was this formerly adhered to, that any one found working 
on that day was compelled to jump across Pengella, a wide stream 
that discharges its waters into Loo Pool. As this feat was almost 
impracticable, it involved a sousing. The festival has by no means 
ceased to be observed, it has rather, of late years, been revived in 
energetic observance. 

The words sung are— 


“ Robin Hood and Little John, 
They are both gone to the fair, O! 
And we will go to the merry greenwood 
To see what they do there, O! 
And for the chase, O! to chase the buck and doe! 
With Hal-an-tow, jolly rumbello ! 


: And we were up as soon as the day, O! 
For to fetch the summer home. 
The summer and the May, O! 
Now the winter is agone, O! 
And for the chase, O! to chase the buck and doe! 
With Hal-an-tow, &c. 
Where are these Spaniards 
That made so great a boast, O! 
Why, they shall eat the grey goose feather, 
And we will eat the roast, O! 
In every land, O! the land wherever we go, 
With Hal-an-tow, &c. 


As for the good knight St. George, 
St. George he was a knight, O! 
Of all the knights in Christendom, 
St. George he is the right, O! 
In every land, O! &c. 


God bless Aunt Mary Moses, 
And all her power and might, O! 
And send us peace in Merry England, 
Send peace by day and night, O! 
In Merry England, O! both now and ever, O! 
With Hal-an-tow, &c.” 


A very similar song is sung on May-day at Padstow to a much 
earlier air. That now employed at Helston is a hornpipe, not 
probably earlier than the beginning of last century. The Padstow 
song with its air is given in my ‘‘ Garland of Country Songs.”” This 
Helston hornpipe is given in Jones’s “« Bardic Museum,” 1802, ii. 97 3 
also by Davies Gilbert in his ‘Cornish Christmas Carols,’’ 2nd ed., 
1823. Chappell set to it Southey’s ballad of the Well of S. Keyne, 
in his “Old English Ditties.” I have thought as well here to 
retain it set to this ballad. 


To aff pou Ladies now on Land (p. 26).—A well- 
known song by the Earl of Dorset. It is said to have been written 
at sea, in the first Dutch war, 1665, the night before an engagement. 
But Dr. Johnson remarks on this: ‘Seldom any splendid story is 
wholly true. I have heard from the late Earl of Orrery, who was 
likely to have good hereditary intelligence, that Lord Dorset had 
been a week employed upon it, and only retouched or finished it on 
the memorable evening. But even this, whatever it may subtract 
from his facility, leaves him his courage.” 

This earl was Charles Saville, born 1638, who succeeded to the 
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earldom in 1677. He had been created Earl of Middlesex in 1675. 
At the time of writing the song he was Lord Buckhurst, and was a 
volunteer with the fleet. 

Pepys mentions the song in his diary, under the date Jan. 2, 
1664/5. He says: “To my Lord Brouncker’s by appointment, 
in the Piazza, Covent Garden; where I occasioned much mirth 
with a ballet I brought with me, made from the seamen to the 
ladies in town.” The statement that the song was composed the 
night before an engagement is irreconcilable with the facts. “The 
engagement did not take place till June, 1665. In “Merry Drollery 
Complete,” 1670, is a song, “My Mistress is a Shuttlecock,”’ set 
In «A Pill to Purge State Melancholy,” 1715, 
the air is used for a “ Soldiers’ Lamentation for the loss of their 
General.” The tune is in Watts’ “* Musical Miscellany,” vol. iti. 
1730, and in “ The Convivial Songster,” 1782, and was employed 
in several ballad-operas. 


to the same air. 


In Praise of a Wairp (p. 28).—This song is given to the 
air of long-standing popularity, ‘¢ Packington’s Pound,” in Playford’s 
“Musical Companion,” Part II., 1687. The tune is found in 
Queen Elizabeth’s Virginal Book, and Shakespeare’s ballad on Sir 
Thomas Lucy was written to it. ‘The tune is found in “ A New 
Book of Tablature,’ 1596; in a “Collection of English Songs,” 
printed in Amsterdam, 1634; in “Select Ayres,” 1659; in “A 
Choice Collection of 180 Loyal Songs,” 1685; and in many other 
collections. It was used in the “ Beggars’ Opera; ”’ to it were set 
«¢ A Newgate Garland,”’ and many another song. 

The air is thought to derive its name from Sir John Packington, 
commonly called «* Lusty Packington,’’ who wagered that he would 
swim from the bridge at Westminster, i.e., Whitehall Stairs, to that 
at Greenwich, for the sum of three thousand pounds. «“ But the 
good Queen (Elizabeth), who had particular fondness for handsome 
fellows, would not permit Sir John to run the hazard of the trial.”’ 

Sir John was the son of Sir Thomas Packington, and was born 
in 1549. He lived in such splendour that he squandered his estate. 
In 1593 he was granted a patent for starch, and he was given other 
emoluments, by means of which, and especially by means of a good 
marriage with Dorothy, daughter of Humphrey Smith, Queen 
Elizabeth’s silk-man, he was able to retrieve his fortunes. He 
built the house of Westwood, where now hangs his portrait. He 
made a large pond there, but encroached on the highway. This 
led to disputes, and in a fit of anger he had the embankment cut 
and flooded the road. This pond has become pound in title of the 
air. He and his wife did not get on together very happily. In 
1609 he and his ‘little violent lady parted upon foul terms.”’ 
Sir John died in January 1624/5. 


He hat Biff nof Merrp, Werrp fie (p. 30).—The 
tune belonged to a ballad, «The Three Merry Men of Kent,”’ and 
as such was used in the opera of ‘The Jovial Crew,’ 1731. The 
song occurs in a good many collections of last century. It was 
introduced into Dr. Arne’s and Bates’ opera of “The Ladies 
Frolic,” 1770, which was, however, merely a revival of “The 
Jovial Crew.”’ 

In «The Jovial Crew” there is but a single verse, and that is 
coarse. 


Saft in our @ffep (p. 32).—The author of the words 
was Henry Carey, and he also composed a melody for it, of some 
merit, though none of Carey’s airs were of first quality. However, 
his tune has been discarded, and in place of it his words have been 
fitted to ‘The Country Lass,” which is given in Pills to Purge 
Melancholy,” it. 165, 1700 and 1707; ed. 1717, iv. 152. The 
tune is in “The Devil to Pay,’ 1731. The ballad is in black- 
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too, we must implore to write to you mith afa la lala la . 


2 6 
Ps the mufes [howd be kind. To pals our tedious time away. 


An ill our empty brain. 
Vet of rough Neptune ‘caufe the Wind. 
To roufe the Azure main, 
Our paper pens and ink and we, 
Ronl up and down our Ships at Sea, 
; with a fa da, ; 
> 
Then of we write not by each poft. 
Think not that we're unkind ; 
Nor yet conclude that me are Loft. 
By Dutch by French or Mind. 
Our grief mill find a, |peedter may . 
The tide [hall bring them twice a day 
; mith a fa a 


; 4 
The King with wonder and, furprize. 
Will think thes eas.gromn bold, 
For that the. tide does higher rife. 
Then ere tt did of old, 
But let him knom that tus our tears, 
Sends floods of. grief to white hall ftairs, 
mith a fa la. 


5 
Shouwd Count Thaulouse but come to knom, 
Our fad and di mall {tory . 
Ee Stee woud, |corn,Jo weak a foe, 
ere they can get no glory. 
For what refistance can they find . 
From men as- left their hearts behind. 
with a fa la, 





Tis then no matter hom me 9? 


We through: the merry main, 
Or ebfe ofr Omora play. 
But w y fhoud me in vain 
Each others ruin thus Age 
We mere undone when we left you. 


mith a fa la. 
7 
When any mournful tune you hear. 
That dyes in ery note, 


As of it fighd for each mans care, 


For bets o remote. 
Think then oe often Love weve made, 
To you while all those tunes were payd. 
2 with a fa la. o 


8 
Let wind and weather do its wort. 
Be you to us but kind. 
Let french men vapour dutch men cyrfe, 
No 2: Jorroms we fhall find ; 


Nor who's our friend or mho 
with a fa la, 


our foe : 


9 

Thus haveing told you all our loves. 2 
And fee all our fears. 

Th hopes this declaration moves, 
Some pitty to cur tears, 

Lets hear ‘of no spat iis 

We have too pee at at Sea. 

with a fa,la, ale lan 
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NOTES 


letter in the Roxburghe Collection. The ballad begins, « What 
though I be a country lass, a lofty mind I bear-a.”” Carey gives 
us the occasion of his composing the ballad. «A shoemaker’s 
*prentice, making holiday with his sweetheart, treated her with a 
sight of Bedlam, the puppet-shows, the flying chairs, and all the 
elegancies of Moorfields, from whence, proceeding to the farthing 
pye-house, he gave her a collation of buns, cheese-cakes, gammon of 
bacon, stuffed beef, and bottled ale, through all which scenes the 
author dodged them. Charmed with the simplicity of their court- 
ship, he drew from what he had witnessed this little sketch of 
nature; but, being then young and obscure, he was very much 
ridiculed by some of his acquaintance for this performance, which 
nevertheless made its way into the polite world, and amply recom- 
pensed him by the applause of the divine Addison, who was pleased 
more than once to mention it with approbation.”” ‘The ballad was 
sung to Carey’s tune till about 1760. 


G Mafentine (p- 34).—This consists of a portion only of 
a long ballad printed about 1730, entitled, «The True Lovers’ 


Good Morrow,” in the Roxburghe Collection. 

The air is that of ‘As at noon Dulcina rested,” given in 
«Pills to Purge Melancholy,” vi. 206, also used for « From Oberon 
in Fairy-Land.”” The ballad “As at noon Dulcina rested’ is 
attributed to Sir Walter Raleigh. Both this and ** From Oberon” 
are printed in Percy’s “ Reliques.”” The milkmaid in Walker’s 
*¢ Angler ”’ says, ‘¢ What song was it, I pray you? Was it, Come, 
Shepherds, deck you heads, or, As at noon Dulcina rested?” A 
good many songs were set to this very popular melody, and in 1642 
it was used for a hymn in “ Psalms and Songs of Sion; turned into 
the language and set to the tunes of a Strange Land.” ‘From 
Oberon in Fairy-Land”’ was the ballad of «The Merry Pranks 
of Robin Goodfellow,’”’ attributed to Ben Jonson. ‘As at noon 
Dulcina rested”? is in ‘Pills to Purge Melancholy,’ 1719, 
vi. 206. 


3 fiBe nof BBere J foBe (p- 36).—An early ballad in 
black-letter, in the Roxburghe Collection, subscribed P. L., ie. 


Peter Lowberry, and printed for Henry Gosson (1607-41). It 
consists of twelve stanzas, of which a cento has been formed for 
“English Minstrelsie.”” Various songs were set to this tune. A 
song by D’Urfey is in * Pills to Purge Melancholy,” 1719, v. 80— 
it was also in his earlier edition of 1707, and begins— 


“Did you not hear of a gallant sailor, 
Whose pockets they were lined with gold ; 
He fell in love with a pretty creature, 
And I to you the truth unfold.” 


This song, says Mr. Chappell, «is still sung about the country, 
sometimes to a tune resembling that printed in < Pills,’ but more 
commonly to this air (‘I live not where I love’). No tune seems 
to be more generally known by tradition. I have been favoured 
with copies from various and widely distant parts of the country. 
Captain Darnell had learnt it from old Harry Smith, the fiddler, 
of Nunnington, near Kirby Moorside; Mr. Edward Loder had 
repeatedly heard it in the West of England. . . . The versions from 
different parts of the country differ in some points, especially in the 
terminations of the phrases; but that might be expected, as it was 
gathered from untutored singers.”’ 

The form here used is that from the West of England, and it has 
a thoroughly Somersetshire ending. 

In the black-letter ballad the song is directed to be sung to a 
northern tune, ‘Shall the Absence of my Mistress.’”? There are 
twelve stanzas in Lowberry’s ballad. I have slightly smoothed the 
original rugged metre to facilitate singing. 
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BDufce Momum (p. 38).—This old song, well-known to ali 
school-boys, is said to have been written more than two hundred 


years ago by a Winchester scholar, who had been detained at the 
usual time of vacation for some offence or neglect, and chained to a 
tree. The unfortunate youth was so affected by the disgrace and 
his loss of liberty, that he died of a broken heart before the end of 
the holidays. 

In memory of this sad incident, the scholars of Winchester, 
attended by the master, chaplains, organist, and choristers, formerly 
made a procession annually, before the beginning of the summer 
vacation, three times round the tree or post, singing the song. 

Dr. Hayes attributes the composition of the music to John Reading, 
who was organist of Winchester College and Cathedral from 1681 
to probably 1695, the date of his death. Reading composed the 
music to the three Latin Graces sung at the annual college elections. 
The printed copies of « Dulce Domum”’ ascribe the music to him, 
and the words to “Turner”? ; but no scholar of this name is to 
be found on the register of the college in Reading’s time, and but 
one who had been a scholar was his contemporary ; but he, Francis 
Turner, admitted in 1650, so far from dying as a boy of a broken 
heart, became Prebendary of St. Paul’s, and then Bishop of Ely. 
He was one of the seven bishops brought to trial before the Court 
of Queen’s Bench by James II. Before Francis Turner there were 
Edward Turner in 1477, John Turner in 1530, another Edward in 
1551, again an Edward in 1620, andtwo Turners in 1522 and 1529. 

Several English versions of the song have been made. ‘The best 
is by Dr. Charles Wordsworth, Bishop of St. Andrew’s, and 
formerly second master of Winchester College. 


Bafance a Stra¥B (p- 40).—This appears in an early half- 


sheet without composer’s name. Chappell, in his ‘* National Airs,” 
says it was used by or written for one Mattocks, a posture-master, 
17503 but in another place—in “ Popular Music ’—he says it was 
written for Jacob Hall, a rope-dancer. 

In the * Universal Magazine ”’ for 1761 it is set to the song I give, 
occasioned by a review of Colonel Burgoyne’s troops in Hyde Park. 
It was also used for an air in the servants’ medley in “ Love in a 
Village,’ 1762; and in 1852 Charles Mackay wrote “The Green 
Lanes of England”’ to the air. The air bears a resemblance to 
*« Joan’s Placket is Torn,” that we have already given. In an essay 
“On the Present State of Music among the Common People,” for the 
‘Monthly Miscellany ” of February 1774, it is said: ‘*‘ What made 
our sailors despise the French in the late war? ‘ Hearts of Oak,’ 
‘Balance a Straw,’ and ‘The Roast Beef of Old England.’ ”” 

The song first appeared in “The Reprisal,” the words by Smollet, 
1757—a poor play, but humorous. In it were introduced a French- 
man (Champignon), a Scotchman (Maclaymore), an Irishman 
(Oclabbery), and an English lieutenant (Lyon). The song was 
given to Harriet, an English girl courted by Champignon, and Miss 
Macklin sang it in personating Harriet. It runs thus— 


“*From the man whom I love though my heart I disguise, 
I will freely describe the wretch I despise ; 
And if he has sense but to dalance a straw, 
He will sure take the hint from the picture I draw. 


A wit without sense, without fancy a beau, 

Like a parrot he chatters, and struts like a crow: 
A peacock in pride, in grimace a baboon, 

In courage a hind, in conceit a gascoon. 


In a word, to sum up all his talents together, 

His heart is of lead, and his brain is of feather ; 
Yet, if he has sense but to dalance a straw, 

Ife will sure take the hint from the picture I draw.” 


This is the description of a Frenchman. The song without the music 
is in the “ Universal Magazine,” February 1757. It caught on with 
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the public, and became a favourite. Chappell is wrong, I believe, in 
saying it was written for either Mattocks or Hall; but these rope- 
dancers used the air which was composed for ‘*’The Reprisal” 
by James Oswald. It was introduced into “Clio and Euterpe,” 
vol. i., 1758. Oswald was the author of “Ten Favourite Songs 
sung at Ranelagh,’’ and published in 1755. 

James Oswald was chamber composer to George III., appointed 
in 1761. « He was a retailer of second-hand music in St. Martin’s 
Churchyard, and was a Scotchman by birth. At the time of the 
Bute administration, when the court favoured Scotchmen, Dr. Arne 
was ignored when a musician was required for the court, and the 
appointment was given to Oswald. 


TO 


SONGS 


BHoB Stands the Glass Around (p. 46).—This is 
called General Wolfe’s song. It is found in «The Patron, or The 


Statesman’s Opera,” performed at the Haymarket in 1729. This 
was by Thomas Odell, a native of Buckinghamshire, and a man of 
fair estate, which, however, he ran through, and then set up a theatre 
in Goodman’s Fields, which he opened in 1729; and for the first 
season it met with considerable success. But as the son of a city 
magistrate formed a connection with a performer at the theatre, this 
gave offence to the mayor and aldermen, and they obtained an order 
for it to be closed. Odell then transferred the theatre to Giffard, 
who rebuilt it in 1733. The original Goodman’s Field’s Theatre 
had been a silk throwster’s shop. 





NANCY DAWSON. 


(From a Painting by Charles Spooner.) 


LGe Hak and the @sB, and the Bonnp ABp (p. 43)-—A 


black-letter copy of this charming ballad is in the Roxburghe Collec- 
tion, and was printed by P. Brooksby (1672-95). It is reprinted 
in Evans’ “Old Ballads,’ 1810, i. 115. The tune is very early. 
It is found in Queen Elizabeth’s Virginal Book as * Quodling’s 
Delight,” and it appears in all editions of the ‘* Dancing-Master,”’ 
from 1650 to 1701, under the name of ‘* Godesses.”’ 

Other songs were sung to the same melody, and it may be worth 
while to notice that the once popular * Grandfather’s Clock,” sung 
so much in the streets about twenty years ago, is almost note for 
note with this tune. 

In the original there are too many stanzas for use at the present day, 
when an audience will endure but three or four at the outside. I have 
here cut it down to five. The words are probably by Martin Parker. 


The play of “The Patron” was not a success, but the song lived, 
and became popular. It occurs in “* Vocal Music,” 1775, vol. ii., 
and Shield introduced it into “The Siege of Gibraltar,” 1780. 
General Wolfe sang this song the night before the battle of Quebec, 
in which he fell, 1759, and on this account it has been attributed to 
him as though he had composed it. 


After tbe (hangs (p- 48).—The composer of the music of 


this song was John Ernest Gaillard, son of a wigmaker, born at 
Zell, in Hanover, in 1687. He was taught by Farinelli, and then 
by Steffani. ‘Then he was taken into the service of George, Prince 
of Denmark; and, on the Prince’s marriage with Queen Anne, 
Gaillard came to England, and became chapel-master to Catharine, 
the Queen-Dowager of Charles II., at Somerset House. He 
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composed a **'T'e Deum ”’ and a “ Jubilate,’”’ and anthems that were 
performed at St. Paul’s, and thanksgivings for victories. He also set 
to music “Calypso and Telemachus,”’ performed at the Haymarket 
Theatre in 1712. In 1728 he published “The Morning Hymn 
of Adam and Eve,” taken from the “¢ Paradise Lost.”? ‘Pan and 
Syrinx,”’ an operetta in one act, was performed in 17173 other 
operas by him were “ Jupiter and Europa,” ‘The Necromancer, 
or Harlequin Faustus,’’ ‘Pluto and Proserpine,” ‘Apollo and 
Daphne.” “With Early Horn”? was a song from his ‘ Royal 
Chase, or Helen’s Cave.”? By singing this for a hundred nights 
Beard first attracted popularity. 

Gaillard enriched English song with many delightful pieces. He 
has been unjustly neglected, for his compositions have character and 
originality. There are six in the first volume of Watts’ « Musical 
Miscellany,”’ 1729. As an instance of his sustained popularity, I 
may mention that I have heard an old miller in South Devon sing 
his hunting song in “‘ Apollo and Daphne,”’ «Away! away! we’ve 
crowned the day,”’ so that it has lived from 1726, when first sung, 
till the present day—one hundred and seventy years. Most of 
Gaillard’s work is so good that it is hard to make a selection; and 
yet we can only allow room for two of his compositions here. 
Gaillard, or Galliard, as he was at first called, died in 1749. 


> 


Qancp ®aWeon (p- 50).—The air is everywhere known, 
but not the song itself, that refers to a noted dancer in the reign of 


George II. She first appeared as a dancer.at Sadler’s Wells, and 
as she was graceful, pretty, and produced the novelty of singing as 
she danced, she became a vast favourite with the town, and was 
engaged for Covent Garden. In the original song are these lines, 
which tell something of the rage she caused— 


*«See how the Op’ra takes a run, 
Exceeding ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘ Lear,’ or ‘Sun,’ 
Though in it there would be no fun 

Was’t not for Nancy Dawson. 


Tho’ Beard and Brent charm every night, 

And female Peachum’s justly right, 

And Filch and Lockit please the sight, 
*Tis crowned by Nancy Dawson. 


See little Davy strut and puff: 

Pox on the Op’ra and such stuff ! 

My house is never full enough. 
A curse on Nancy Dawson! 


Tho’ Garrick he has had his day, 

And forced the town his laws t’ obey, 

Now Johnny Rich is come in play 
With help of Nancy Dawson.” 


There is a scandalous attack on her in Stevens’ ‘ Dramatic 
History of Master Edward, Miss Ann, and Others,’ 1763. The 
Master Ned of this scurrilous book is Edward Shuter, whom Garrick 
pronounced to be the greatest comic genius he had ever known. 
Strange to say, Shuter was a follower of Whitefield, and he would 
sometimes attend five different meeting-houses on Sundays, and when 
very drunk could hardly be restrained from preaching in the streets. 
Shuter died in 1776. Stevens makes Whitefield thus describe 
Nancy: ‘I protest she is comely amongst the daughters of delight 
—yea, she is fair as the fairest females of Judah. She is more 
precious to my sight than the rose of Sharon or the snow-drops of 
Damascus; verily, my friend, my heart beateth to behold her, and 
I would sooner chuse to have her within my fold than both my fists 
full of the gold of Ophir.”” Shuter entered into an intrigue with 
Nancy, but, if Stevens is to be trusted, they soon quarrelled, and 
came to blows, and there is a copperplate illustration of the battle 
between them in the edition of 1785. 

Nancy was very charitable, and had many good qualities. She 
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died in 1767, and was buried in the chapel of St. George the Martyr, 
Bloomsbury, where there is a tombstone to her memory, bearing the 
laconic inscription, “* Here lies Nancy Dawson.” 

The tune of «* Nancy Dawson” was printed as a country dance, 
and was arranged as “ Miss Dawson’s Hornpipe.’” It was intro- 
duced into “ Love ina Village,”’ 1762, as the housemaid’s song— 

““T pray, ye gentles, list to me ; 
I’m young and strong, and clean to see, 


I'll not turn tail to any she 
For work that’s in the county. 


Ot all your house the charge I take, 

I wash, I scrub, I brew, I bake, 

And more can do, than here I speak, 
Depending on your bounty.” 


The tune is familiar to all children as ‘‘ Here we go round the 
Mulberry Bush.” 

In the text I have struck out the verses referring to the theatrical 
affairs of the time of Nancy, and have substituted another. In 
“‘ Snarlyyow,”” Captain Marryat introduces a Nancy Dawson, but 
quite another person from the celebrated dancer. 

The complete song of «Nancy Dawson” is, amongst other places, 
in “The Bullfinch” of 1763, p. 177, and “The Apollo, or The 
Songster’s Universal Library,” 1760. 

My friend Mr. Kidson of Leeds writes me: “ Regarding the 
tune ‘ Nancy Dawson,’ I have a copy of it in a very rare old book 
of country dances, long prior to her time, bearing a very coarse title. 
This air she adopted for her evolutions on the stage between the 
acts of the ‘ Beggars’ Opera.”? Her dancing, combined with John 
Beard’s ‘Captain Macheath’ and Miss Brent’s ¢ Polly Peachum,’ 
caused the piece to run fifty-two nights. This was in 1759, at 
Covent Garden; it is alluded to in the song. ‘The song appeared 
adapted to the tune she danced to in the “ Universal Magazine”’ for 
October 1760, and I am also in possession of an engraved half-sheet 
contemporary copy. In Thompson’s book of hornpipes the tune is 
named ‘ Miss Dawson’s Hornpipe,’ and under this title is in many 
other dance-books circa 1760-1765. Other airs bearing her name 
are in existence, as, ‘Miss Dawson’s New Hornpipe’ and ‘ Miss 
Dawson’s Fancy,’ but none attained the popularity of the first. It 
is said that a verse from her song was cut on her tombstone in St. 
George’s Churchyard, but that it was expunged by order of the 
vicar. Goldsmith mentions Nancy Dawson the dancer in an epi- 
logue intended to be spoken by Mrs. Bulkley— 


‘Hither the affected city dame advancing, 
Who sighs for operas, and dotes on dancing, 
Taught by our art her ridicule to pause on, 
Quits the ballet, and calls for Nancy Dawson.’ 


It is said that Charles Wesley composed a hymn to the tune ‘ Nancy 
Dawson,’ but I am not able to verify the statement.” 


Bonnp Neff (p- 52).—A lively air from one of the earliest 
editions of Playford’s « Apollo’s Banquet,”’ probably of 1670. 
There can be little doubt that Nell Gwyn is the Bonny Nell 
intended. There do not seem to be any words extant to this air; 
but there was another tune called Bonny Nell that is to be found in 
«Pills to Purge Melancholy,” iit. p. 54 (ed. 1719), to which was 
set a right dolorous ballad, commencing— 


“ As I went forth one summer’s day, 
To view the meadows fresh and gay, 
A pleasant bower I espied, 
Standing hard by the river’s side ; 
And in’t I heard a maiden cry, 
Alas ! there’s none e’er loved liked I.” 


This ballad is also in the Roxburghe Collection (i. p. 260, ed. 
Chappell & Ebsworth). It was to this latter tune that Dr. Richard 
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Corbett, afterwards Bishop of Norwich, wrote some verses be- 
ginning— 


“Tt is not yet a fortnight since 
Lutetia entertained a prince.” 


« After he was D.D.,” says Aubrey, “he sang ballads at the 
Cross of Abingdon. On a market-day, he and some of his com- 
rades were at the tavern of the Cross (which, by the way, was the 
finest in England), and a ballad singer complained that he had no 
custom ; he could not put off his ballads. The jolly doctor put off 
his gown, and put on the ballad-singer’s leathern jacket ; and, being 
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I kissed her, and so did my wife; and a mighty pretty soul 
she is.” 

Under date March 2, 1666/7. After dinner, with my wife to 
the King’s house to see ‘The Maiden Queen,’ a new play of 
Dryden’s, mightily commended for the regularity of it, and the 
strains of wit; and the truth is, there is a comical part done by Nell, 
which is Florimell, that I never care, however, to see the like done 
again, by man or woman. The King and Duke of York were at the 
play. But so great performance of a comical part was never, I 
believe, in the world before as Nell do this, both as a mad girl, then 
most and best of all when she comes in like a young gallant; and 





ELEANOR GWYN, 


(From the Engraving, by J. Ogborne, of Six Peter Lely’s Picture. 


a handsome man, and having a rare full voice, he presently had a 
great audience, and vended a large number of ballads.” 

As the words, if there ever were any, to the merry, roistering air 
of “* Bonny Nell” that we give, have not yet been recovered, Mr. 
Sheppard has written some that correctly fit the character of the 
melody. 

Pepys says, under date Jan. 23, 1666/7—« Here (at the King’s 
Theatre) in a box above, we spied Mrs. Pierce; and going out, 
they called us, and so we staid for them; and Knipp took us 
all in, and brought to us Nelly, a most pretty woman, who acted 
the great part of Coelia to-day very fair, and did it pretty well. 


hath the motions and carriage of a spark, the most that ever I saw 
any man have. It makes me, I confess, admire her.”’ 


TBe DHop-(Pfanter (p- 54).—A robust Kentish song of 
1759, when the French were making preparations in Havre, Toulon, 
and other ports, for the invasion of England. In July of that year 
Rodney bombarded Havre, and the Toulon fleet was dispersed by 
Boscawen, whilst another was defeated by Hawke at Quiberon. 


Mespairing Beside a Efear Sfream (p. 56)—The 


same air to which was sung “*Can Love be Controlled by Advice,” 
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a song in the ‘ Beggars’ Opera.”” ‘The air is that of «Grim King 
of the Ghosts; or, The Lunatick Lover,” reprinted by Percy in 
his ‘ Reliques,”’ and by Ritson in his ‘¢ Select Collection of English 
Songs.” The first stanza runs— 


**Grim King of the Ghosts, make haste, 

And bring hither all your train ; 

See how the pale moon does waste, 
And just now is in the wane. 

Come, you night-hags, with all your charms, 
And revelling witches, away 

And hug me close in your arms, 
To you my respects Pll pay.” 


“The Lunatick Lover”? was printed by Richard Pocock be- 
tween 1685 and 1688. It is included in Percy’s “ Reliques.”’ 

Another song to the same air was “The Father’s Wholesome 
Admonition ; or, A ‘Tempting Pennyworth of Good Counsel to Bad 
Husbands,”’ printed about 1688. It begins thus— 


““My son, if you reckon to wed, and take to yourself a kind Wile, 
Pray then let it never be said but that you’ll reform your old Life: 
There’s many good pounds you have spent, the which you had reason 
to prize, 
But labour in time to repent ; ’¢’s good to be merry and wise.” 


The tune got not only into the “ Beggars’ Opera,” but also 
eithe Devil to Pay.” 

To this air Rowe wrote his celebrated song, ‘ Colin’s Complaint.” 
This we employ, as the song in the “ Beggars’ Opera”’ is in one 
verse only, and that would require modification to make it tolerable 
to modern taste. It begins— 


“Can love be controlled by advice? 
Will Cupid our mothers obey ? 
Though my heart were as frozen as ice, 
At his flame ’twould have melted away.” 


According to Dr. Johnson, Rowe wrote his song in allusion to 
his own situation with the Countess Dowager of Warwick, who 
preferred to him the more attractive Addison. 


This poem provoked several parodies. One in 1735 begins— 


“« By the side of a great kitchen fire 
A scullion so hungry was laid ; 
A pudding was all his desire, 
_ Akettle supported his head.” 


Another parody by Canning ran— 


“* By the side of a murmuring stream 
An elderly gentleman sat ; 
On the top of his head was his wig, 
And atop of his wig was his hat. 


The wind it blew high and blew strong 
As the elderly gentleman sat, 

And bore from his head in a trice, 
And plunged in the river his hat. 


The gentleman then took his cane, 
Which lay by his side as he sat ; 
And he dropp’d in the river his wig, 
In attempting to get out his hat. 


His breast it grew cold with despair, 
And full in his eye madness sat ; 
So he flung in the river his cane, 
To swim with his wig and his hat. 


His head, being thicker than common, 
O’erbalanced the rest of his fat ; 

And in plunged the son of a woman 
To follow his wig, cane, and hat.” 


In Watts’ “ Musical Miscellany,” 1729, vol. i., is a song, entitled 
“‘ Rosalind’s Complaint,” that begins— 


*©On the bank of a river so deep.” 


VIll. 
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This also is set to “ Grim King of the Ghosts.” When Gay used 
the air for «Can Love be controlled by Advice?” he adopted his 
first line from a song by Mr. Berkeley, addressed to the notorious 
Viscountess Vane, whose hateful story is related by Smollett in 
“Memoirs of a Lady of Quality,” introduced into “ Peregrine 
Pickle.’’ 

Gay put the song into Polly Peachum’s mouth, retaining only the 
first line of Berkeley’s song. 

The air is said to have been composed by one Russell, who also 
set “ Young Daphne” and «The Shepherd’s Complaint,” ‘The 
Modest Question,’ included in  Apollo’s Cabinet,” 1757. The 
air was re-arranged by Balfe to a song called “The Lover’s Mis- 
take,” which was sung by Madame Vestris. 


York, Pork, for mp Monte (p. 59).—The air is the 
old «Green Sleeves.” In Nashe’s “* Have with you to Saffron- 
Walden,” 1596, we have—‘ Doo as Dick Harvey did, that 
having preacht and beat doune three pulpits in inveighing against 
dancing, one Sunday evening when his wench or friskin was footing 
it aloft on the greene, with foote out and foote in, and as busie as 
might be at Rogero, Basilino, Turkelony, All the Flowers of the 
Broom, Pepper is Black, Greene Sleeves, Peggie Ramsey, he came 
sneaking behind a tree, and lookt on; and though hee was loth to 
be seene to countenance the sport, having said God’s word against 
it so dreadfully, yet to show his good will to it in his heart, he sent 
her eighteenpence in hugger-mugger (in secret) to pay the fiddlers.” 

“Green Sleeves”’ has been one of the most popular tunes in Eng- 
land through four centuries. The tune is found in Dowland’s lute 
MSS., and in William Ballet’s Lute Book. It is in the * Dancing- 
Master,”’ 1686, and was taken into the ‘ Beggars’ Opera”’ (air 
Ixvi.) for the song “ Upon Tyburn Tree.” At the Revolution 
“Green Sleeves”? became a Cavalier party tune, and to it was set 
the song of «The Blacksmith : ??— 


“ Of all the trades that ever I see, 
There is none with the blacksmith’s compar’d may be, 
For with so many several tools works he, 
Which nobody can deny.” 


It naturally travelled into Scotland, and was popularised there. 
It is still sung among our peasants to the words “ A pie sat ona 
pear-tree top.” 

In “Pills to Purge Melancholy,” it is set to a political song 
entitled “The Trimmer.”’ 

The tune, as used since the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
is somewhat altered from the original, which Chappell gives from 
William Ballet’s Lute Book of the sixteenth century. 


Safse PBifander (p. 62).—A delicate, dainty song, set by 
Gouge, a composer of the early part of the eighteenth century. He 


also was the author of ‘ Jockey and Jenny together were Wed,” 
«« Phebe,” “ Homeless Love,”’ «* Would Heaven Indulge,” and he 
composed the music for Theobald’s play, ‘* The Distressed Lovers,” 
which was never printed. His songs appear in the first volume of 
Watts’ “ Musical Miscellany,’’? and one from “The Distressed 
Lovers” in the second, 1729, after which no more of his songs 
appear, and it is probable that he died about this time. 

«¢ False Philander ”’ is also introduced to another air in Bickham’s 
“ Musical Entertainer,” i. 1737. Oswald also composed an air to 
the same words. 


WBp so Pafe and Wan, Fond LoFer? (p. 64).—Sir 
John Suckling’s song. He was born in 1613, and died in 1641, at 
the age of twenty-eight. 

The bass air here given is in “The British Orpheus,” 1817. 
The original air is given by Rimbault in his « Musical Illustrations 
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of Bishop Percy’s Reliques,”’ 1850, from a MS. volume of old songs 
from the time of Charles I., that originally belonged to the library at 
Staunton Harold, the seat of Earl Ferrers. ‘This beautiful lyric was 
sung by Mrs. Cross in the ‘* Mock Astrologer,”’ to an air composed 
by Lewis Ramonden. It was afterwards reset by Dr. Arne ; again, 
in 1860, by Lady Clarence Paget, and in 1828 by Mr. C. V. 
Stanford. 


Roger and Cicefp (p. 66).—A pretty old English song 
in Watts’ « Musical Miscellany,’ 1731, vol. vi. There is another 
song set to the same air, “Cupid turn’d Tinker,” in the same 
collection. 


Come, Roger and Neff (p- 70).—From the opera of 
“The Harlequin Sorcerer,’ by Lewis Theobald; the music 
composed and collected by Gaillard, 1725. This song maintained 
its popularity for a century. It is in the London Magazine for 
1752. Besides finding its way into innumerable song books in last 
century, it was taken into the irreproachable collection of Plumptre, 
“the profits of which work, if any, were to be given to the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice,’ Cambridge, 1805. Plumptre added a 
verse, which is here retained. 


The Sun Bad Loosed Bis Wearp Team (p- 72). 
—A song by Tom D’Urfey in “Pills to Purge Melancholy,” vol. i. 
—in every edition. The words, being coarse, have had to be revised. 
The tune is that of “The Hemp Dresser,”’ from an old song which 
was set to it, beginning— 


“There was a London gentlewoman that lov’d a country man-a, 
And she did desire his company a little now and then-a. 
Fa-la-la, &c. 


This man he was a hemp-dresser, and dressing was his trade-a, 
And he did kiss the mistress, sir, and now and then the maid-a. 
Fa-la-la,” &c. 


D’Urfey’s song, with the air, is in his third book of songs, 1685 ; 
in Playford’s third book of «* Choice Ayres and Songs.’”’ The tune 
is used in the “ Beggars’ Opera,” 1728; ‘The Court Legacy,” 
17333 “The Sturdy Beggars,” 1733; and “The Rival Mil- 
liners,” 1737. But also under another title in “ Penelope,”’ 1728 ; 
“Love and Revenge,” n.d., where it is called ‘Jone Stoop’d 
Down.” The tune travelled into Scotland, where it was appro- 
priated, and Burns wrote to it his song, “lhe Deil’s awa’ wi’ the 
Exciseman.”’ 

In the « History of Robert Powell, the Puppet-Show Man,” 
1715, this tune of ‘The Hemp-Dresser”’ is mentioned as a 
favourite one called for by the company. It was originally a 
country dance. From D’Urfey the song passed into many collec- 


tions, as “The Universal Songster,” 1782. 


fo GntBea (p- 74).—This song was first published in 1850, 
in a volume of Herrick’s songs set to music by John L. Hatton. 
In the preface he says: “*’The songs forming the contents of this 
yolume were written at different times and under various circum- 
stances. Some few of them were composed previous to my depar- 
ture for America in the autumn of the year 1848, and presented as 
little souvenirs to my friends on leaving England. The rest, with 
one exception, I wrote entirely for my own amusement during the 
time I was away; and all of them were composed without any view 
to their publication, This statement I think it necessary to make, 
in order to account for the fragmentary, scrap-like form of some of 
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them. On my return to England I was urged by one of my friends, 
who was cognisant of what I had done, to make a complete collec- 
tion, and publish them in a consolidated form. The kindness of 
my friends in restoring me some of my MSS. has enabled me to do 
this; and now I send these songs forth into the world, satisfied if 
they should be the means, in however humble a degree, of adding to 
the material of musical enjoyment, or of contributing anything to the 
regeneration of the popular taste in an important department of 
chamber music. London, August 1850.” 

In the original edition, in the line, ‘And having none there, I 
will keep a heart to weep for thee,” the music goes up to D only. 
In the so-called Santley setting, published by Cramer about 1881, 
it goes up D flat. 

Herrick’s song, “*To Anthea,” was originally set to music in 
John Playford’s ‘Treasury of Music,’’ 1669, and there entitled 
“ Love’s Votary.”” The composer of this set was Henry Lawes. 
It is probable that Hatton did not know of this fact. 

Jolin L. Hatton was born in Liverpool in 1809, and was self- 
taught. He settled in London in 1832, and was engaged at Drury 
Lane Theatre, at which house, in 1844, he produced an operetta 
called «The Queen of the Thames.’? Many of his songs were 
published under the pseudonym of Czapek. He was for some time 
director of the music at the Princess’s Theatre under Charles Kean, 
and whilst there composed music for “ Macbeth” and “ Sardana- 
palus,”’” 1855 Henry VIII? 15 s-* Richard. Li) neg 
“King Lear,’ “The Merchant of Venice,” and “Much Ado 
about Nothing,” 1858. He died in 1886. 


Grise, SBeet Messenger (p. 78).—By Dr. Arne, 
from ‘Alfred.””? This was a masque by James Thomson and 
David Mallet, and it was performed for the first time on the Ist 
August 1740, in the gardens of Cliefden, in commemoration of the 
accession of George I., and in honour of the birthday of the Princess 
of Brunswick. Altered into an opera, it was acted at Covent 
Garden in 1749, when Mrs. Arne and Miss Young sang init. It 
was agan remodelled in 1751 by Mallet, with the retention of very 
little of the first. 


The Red Lips ith a Wit of a Pout (p. 80).—An 
old and very much used tune, known as “The Coal-black Joke.” 
The original song is objectionable, so much so that many another set 
of words has been made to fit so good a tune. The air is employed 
in “The Beggars’ Wedding,” 1729; in “The Generous Free- 
mason,” 17313; in “The Lottery,” 173253 ‘The Livery Rake,” 
1733; ‘ Achilles,” 1733; and many others. 

In Smollett’s ‘* Launcelot Greaves,’? when Crowe is about to 
watch all night in church by his armour, ‘¢* Hark ye, brothers,’ 
said he, wiping his face, ‘I do suppose as how one may pass away 
the time in whistling the “ Black Joke,”’ or singing “ Black-Eyed 
Susan,” or some such sorrowful ditty.” ‘ By no means,’ cried the 
doctor, ‘such pastimes are neither suitable to the place nor the occa- 
sion, which is altogether a religious exercise.’ ”” 

The tune is in Watts’ “ Musical Miscellany,” 1731, vol. vi. p. 
yo. It is in The Convivial Songster,’’ 1781, to the words that 
begin, Could I know all the world,’’ but an earlier form of the 
song began “*No moralist since.” The tune was carried into 
Scotland, and there appropriated by Hogg for “*The Thistle of 
Scotland” in his ‘‘ Jacobite Relics.”” But Tom Moore also laid 
hands on it, and employed it for his song, “Sublime was the 
Warning which Liberty spake.” ‘The Sprig of Shillalah”’ 
was also set to it, but the tune is neither Irish nor Scotch. I 
have followed the words in “The Convivial Songster”’ as nearly 
as possible consistent with propriety. The earliest form of the air 
is as follows ;— 
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From an Engraved Copperplate circ. 1720. 











































































































Corpdon's GareBeff (p. 82).—This song is in “The 
Golden Garland of Princely Delights,” circ. 1609.* But there 
is a copy in a rare musical volume entitled “* The First Book of 
Ayres, composed by Robert Jones,” 1601, arranged for four voices. 

The Scottish poet Montgomery wrote a song beginning “* Away, 
vain world, bewitcher of my heart,’ which was set to this tune in 
Forbes’ Cantus of 1612. In the edition of Montgomery’s poems, 
printed in Edinburgh in 1821, this song is mentioned as having 
been composed to the “toon”? of «Sall I let her go,” part of the 
burden of «*Corydon’s Farewell.’’ This melody of Robert Jones’s 
seems to have become popular in Scotland at an early date, for 
in Mistress Melvill’s «Ane godlie Dream,’ 1603, is ‘a verie 
comfortable song, to the tune of Sall I let her goe.”” In Brown’s 
comedy, ‘The Jovial Crew,’ 1641, there is an allusion to this 
song— 

“Let her go, let her go, 
I care not if I have her, I have her, or no.” 


The melody, like many other old English airs, got into « Neder- 
lantsche Gedenck-clankt, door Adrianum Valerium,” Haerlem, 1626. 
If Jones’s tune got adopted in Holland, we need not be surprised if 
it, as was the case with many other English tunes, found favour and 
adoption in Scotland. 


WBat sBaff J 20 fo BBB? (p. 84)-—From the Opera 
of * Dioclesian,” by Thomas Betterton, 1690. The music by Henry 
Purcell. The air was used in the “ Beggars’ Opera”’ for Sir C. 
Hanbury Williams’ song :— 


“ Virgins are like the fair flower in its lustre, 
Which in the garden enamels the ground; 
Near it the bees in play flutter and cluster, 
And gaudy butterflies frolic around.” 


MottfingBam @fe (p. 86).—This song is sung to Henry 
Purcell’s <‘ Lilliburlero.”” The tune is earlier than the words of 
the Protestant ballad, for it is found in the second edition of * The 
Delightful Companion,’ by Robert Carr, 1686, and probably in 
the first edition of the same book. It appears there without name, 
merely as a lesson. It got linked to a foolish set of words— 


“Ho! brother Teague, dost hear de decree, Lil-li-bur-le-ro, buller-a-la. 
Dat we shall have a new deputee, Li-lli-burlero, &c. 
Ho! by me shoul, it is de Talbot, 
And he will cut all de English throat ; 





* No copy of this edition is known to exist, nor of the second. The 
edition that is accessible is one of 1620. | 
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Tho’, by my shoul, de English do praat, 

De law’s on dare side, and Creist knows what. 

But, if dispence do come from de Pope, 

We'll hang Magna Charta and demselves in a rope,” &c. 


Burnet says in his “ History of his Own Times,” “ A foolish 
ballad was made at that time (1688), treating the Papists, and chiefly 
the Irish, in a very ridiculous manner, which had a burden, said to 
be Irish words, ¢ Lero, lero, lilliburlero,’ that made an impression 
on the (King’s) army, that cannot be imagined by those that saw 
it not. The whole army, and at last the people, both in city and 
country, were singing it perpetually. And, perhaps, never had so 
slight a thing so great an effect.” 

In «* Musick’s Handmaid,”’ Pt. II., the tune appears as by Henry 
Purcell, he who revised the whole edition, 1689; and Purcell used 
it as a ground to the fifth air in his opera, “The Gordian Knot 
unty’d,” 1691. It found its way into “Pills to Purge Melancholy,” 
and into many ballad operas. The first four bars of the air are 
taken from “In Taunton Dene,”’ unless, indeed, the latter be 
derived from * Lilliburlero.”’ 

A great number of ballads were sung to the air. Amongst others 
the nursery rhyme— 

“There was an old woman went up in a basket, 
Seventeen times as high as the moon,” 


and the harvest song, ‘There was an old farmer in Sussex did 
dwell,” and also ‘ Jolly companions every one.” 


Np ear and onfp LoFe (p- 88).—This song is found in 
a MS. volume of ballads and songs written by John Gamble, and 
dated 1659. Several songs went to the same air, as “The Faythful 
Lover’s Resolution,” printed by O. Birch, in London, 16183 also 
“Good Sir, you wrong your Britches,” printed by John Trundle, 
1628; also « Anything for a quiet life,” printed by O. P. Another 
again begins, “I wish I were those gloves, dear heart.”’ So also the 
ballad of «Hero and Leander,” printed by R. Burton. So popular 
was the air in England that it travelled into Scotland, where James 
Graham, Marquis of Montrose, recast the original English ballad to 
the same tune. His verses begin— 
“My dear and only love, I pray 
That little world of thee 
Be govern’d by no other sway, 
But purest monarchy : 
For if confusions have a part, 
Which virtuous souls abhor, 


Tl call a synod in my heart, 
And never love thee more.” 


Vastly inferior to the original. 

The Marquis of Montrose’s song made the tune popular in 
Scotland. 

The original English words and tune are in “ Wit and Drollery,” 
1656, “Pills to Purge Melancholy,” all three editions, 1700, 1707, 
1719, and in the “ Dancing-Master”’ of 1686. 
are five stanzas. 


In the original there 
Both words and air belong to James I.’s reign. 


The Gofden Mavs of Good Queen Bess (p. 9°).— 
The song was by Collins, not the poet, but the reciter, in celebration 
of Queen Elizabeth’s Birthday, such celebrations being much in 
vogue as anti-Jacobin demonstrations during last century. The air 
is Ally Croker,”’ so named from a song by Foote, in his comedy 
«The Englishman in Paris,’ 1753, and was sung by Miss Macklin 
to the guitar. The song began— 


“There lived a man in Ballymecrazy, 
Who wanted a wife to make him unaisy, 
Long had he sighed for dear Ally Croaker, 
And thus the gentle youth bespoke her : 
Arrah, will you marry me, dear Ally Croaker ?’ 
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It is not a genuine Irish air at all; it is found originally in 
“‘ Love ina ee in 1729, as “ No more, fair Virgins, boast 
your powers.’ 

The tune was next adopted for a song, “ When first I began 
to ogle the ladies,’ sung by Mrs. Jordan in male attire in “The 
Strangers at Home,” a comic opera performed at Drury Lane in 
1785. Parke, in his “ Musical Memoirs,”’ says—‘ Mrs. Jordan, 
though not what could be termed a regular singer, occasionally intro- 
duced into her characters in comedy a ballad or two, which she sang 
without accompaniments in a style of such sweetness and expression 
as uniformly delighted her auditors.” 


Coleman wrote his ‘ Unfortunate Miss Bailey”’ to the same air. 


The Lass of Lpnn (p- 93).—A song by Tom D’Urfey, but 
in its original form eminently objectionable. I have therefore re- 
written it, keeping only the first two lines and the burden. The tune 
is found in * Youth’s Delight on the Flagiolet,’’ 1697, under the 
title, “Aye, marry and thank you too.”’? Under that of “TI live in 
the Town of Lynn,”’ it is in ‘ Silvia,” 1731, and of «The Bark 
in Tempest Tost,” in * Robin Hood,’ 1730. A great many songs 
were set to the tune, and it is not wholly extinct yet among our 
peasantry. D’Urfey’s song first appears in the 1707 edition of 
‘* Pills to Purge Melancholy.” 


The Might Ber ffackest sahfes Bore (p. 96).—The 
original: words were by ‘Tom D’Urfey, and it appeared first in 


«\Choyce Ayres and Songs to sing to the Theorbo or Bass viol,” 
1683, also, in the same year, in “A Collection of Songs and Poems ; 
by Thomas D’Urfey, gent.,”” and was afterwards included by the 
author in his * Pills to Purge Melancholy.” 

The tune was composed by D’ Urfey’s friend, Thomas Farmer. 

Allan Ramsay introduced the song into the “'T'ea-T'able Miscel- 
lany”’ in 1724, and gave it a Scottish flavour. 

Thomson took it into his ‘Orpheus Caledonicus” in 1733. 
Ritson speaks of the song as “an English song of great merit, which 
has been Scottified by the Scotts themselves.” 

D’Urfey wrote a host of make-believe Scottish songs, but this 
one is not of the number. Its alteration was due to Ramsay, who, 
knowing its popularity in England, sought to popularise it also in 
Scotland. As the words of D’Urfey are not fit to be reproduced, 
I have rewritten the song, using the well-known lyric of Anacreon 
as basis. 

In the **Scot’s Musical Museum, 
«The Night her silent sable wore.” 

Burns, in 1792, took the theme and worked it up anew in the 
song, *¢O, open the door, some pity shew.”’ 

As Ramsay did not note in his *'Tea-Table Miscellany” that 
the song was composed by D’Urfey, the opportunity was not lost, 
and it was attributed to Francis Sempill of Beltrees. To help to 
give a Scottish claim to the song, William Stenhouse * fabricated 
or imagined documents in proof of the most nefarious statements. 
Not one word of his can be safely accepted without being tested, 
and every examination has been invariably damaging to his reputa- 
tion”’ (J. W. Ebsworth’s Roxburghe Ballads, vi. p. 198). 

Thomas Farmer, who composed the tune, was one of the London 
waits ; he was admitted to a Bachelorship in Music at Cambridge in 
1684. He composed many songs that are included in the collec- 
tions of the period, and was the author of « A Consort of Music, in 
Four Parts,” and “* A Second Consort of Music, in Four Parts,”’ 
both printed in oblong quarto, the first in 1685, the second in 1690. 
In the «* Orpheus Britannicus”’ is an elegy on his death, written by 
‘Tate, and set by Purcell, by which it appears that he died young. 
It begins — 


”? 1787, is a feeble version, 
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“Young Thirsis’ Fate, ye Hills and Groves deplore, 
Thirsis, Thirsis, the pride of all the plains, 
The joy of nymphs, and envy of the swains, 
The gentle Thirsis is no more.” 


There is a very generally known ballad on the same lines as that 
by D’Urfey, sung by our English peasantry, called «The Cottage 
on the Moor.” It begins :— 


“t's forty long miles I have gone to-day, 
I spied a cottage all on my way, 
Which I never had seen before. 
I stepped all up to that cottage door, 
A fair pretty maiden tripped over the floor, 
Whom I never had seen before. 


“¢Tt rains, it hails, and loud it blows, 
And I am awetted thro’ my clothes, 
I prithee, then, let me in.’ 
‘Oh no, kind sir, that may never be, 
There’s no one at all in the house with me, 
I dare not then let you in.’ 


“T turned me round away to go, 
When sweet compassion she did bestow, 
And she called me back again ; 
For tender pity possess’d her heart, 
She would not in rain let me depart, 
So she open’d and let me in.” 


And so on. The air, however, is not like that by Farmer. I 
should not be surprised, so closely does D’Urfey’s song follow the 
lines of the folk ballad, that he had merely taken it and recomposed 
it to Farmer’s tune. 


Come, S¥eet Lass (p- 98).—This fresh, pleasant song, 
with air, are from “ Pills to Purge Melancholy,” first edition and 


that of 1719. The song appeared first in «¢ The Compleat Academy 
of Compliments,” 1685, and the air, as ‘Greenwich Park,”’ is 
found in the *¢ Dancing-Master”’ of 1698, and all subsequent editions. 


© Jenny, O Jennp (p. 100).—A song by D’ Urfey in « Pills 
to Purge Melancholy,” 1719, i. 169. The air is ‘* May Fair,” 
and was taken into the ‘“ Beggars’ Opera” (air g) ; also into “ The 
Fashionable Lady,” 1730 (air 34), to a song— 


“© dearest lady! let me but see 
Those bright stars of beauty languish on me ; 
Let spleen, and let satire, 
Wit and ill-nature, 
Ever, as now, my enemies be.” 


The tune is also called “The Willoughby Whim.” 

May Fair was established in the fields behind Piccadilly in the 
time of Charles II., and when built over, a chapel was there erected, 
that became celebrated for clandestine marriages. To the air 
Mr. Chappell had adapted a lullaby, written by Macfarren, «Golden 
Slumbers Kiss your Eyes.’? D’Urfey’s words have been retained 
as far as possible. His is one of the mock Scotch songs that were 
coming into fashion after James, Duke of York, had been governor 
of Scotland, 1669-1670. 

As an instance of the way in which some of these old English 
airs have a perennial life, this may be quoted. It has been adapted 
to a sort of Revivalist hymn, “Shall we meet beyond the River,”’ 
published by the Sunday-School Mission (Musical Leaflets, No. 18) ; 
and is sung vigorously in Lancashire and Yorkshire. 


WBfoB, Wow, fou Winter Wind (p. 102).—From 
«“ As You Like It.” The music by Dr. Arne. 


WiddicomBe Fair (p. 104).—For some reason or other, not 
exactly discoverable, and certainly not due to the merits of the air, 
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this has become the accepted Devonshire song, and is played as a 
march by the Devon Volunteers’ band. The song has been already 
given in ‘Songs of the West.”? ‘The date of words and tune is 
probably of the end of last century. Mr. Bussell and I have, how- 
ever, recovered from one singer an earlier and more rugged form 
of the melody, and I am inclined to think that the older air was 
modified to suit the absurd words to which it was coupled about the 
end of last or beginning of this century. 


Te Countrp Lass (p. 110).—This is a fine ballad by 
Martin Parker, which D’ Urfey somewhat altered in “Pills to Purge 
Melancholy,’ 1707, ii. 1653 1719, iv. 152. The tune goes by 
several names: ‘ Stingo; or, Oyle of Barley,” and as such appears 
in the « Dancing-Master,” from 1650 to 1690; also as “Cold and 
Raw.” It derived this name from an unpleasant song composed to 
the tune by D’Urfey, in imitation Scotch, and first appeared in 
“Comes Amoris,’” 1688. It was taken into the ‘* Beggars’ Opera”’ 
and into ‘ Midas,” 1764; and was soon transferred across the 
Border, and from being an imitation Scotch song was translated 
into a genuine”? one, and the English air was appropriated as 
well. 

Sir John Hawkins relates the following anecdote of this song in 
his “* History of Music,” ii. 564: ‘This tune was greatly admired 
by Queen Mary, consort of King William, and she once appointed 
Purcell by requisition to have it sung to her, he being present. The 
story is as follows :—The queen having a mind one afternoon to be 
entertained with music, sent to Mr. Gosling, then one of her chapel, 
and afterwards sub-dean of St. Paul’s, to Henry Purcell, and to 
Mrs. Arabella Hunt, who had a very fine voice, and an admirable 
hand on the lute, with a request to attend her. They obeyed her 
commands. Mr. Gosling and Mrs. Hunt sang several compositions 
of Purcell’s, who accompanied them on the harpsichord. At length, 
the queen, beginning to grow tired, asked Mrs. Hunt if she would 
not sing the ballad «Cold and Raw.’ Mrs. Hunt answered yes, 
and sung it to her lute. Purcell was all the while sitting at the 
harpsichord unemployed, and not a little nettled at the queen’s pre- 
ference of a vulgar ballad to his music. But seeing her Majesty 
delighted with this tune, he determined that she should hear it upon 
another occasion; and accordingly, in the next birthday-song, viz., 
that for the year 1692, he composed an air to the words, ¢ May 
her bright example chace vice in troops out of the land,’ the bass 
whereof is the tune to ‘Cold and Raw.’ ”’ 

It is certainly startling to read of Queen Mary asking a lady to 
sing before her a song so indelicate. 

I have given the earliest form of ‘Stingo.”? When Purcell 
wrote his song for the Queen in 1692, he took the altered form of 
the air then in fashion. ‘The tune in its earliest form is clearly one 
for pipe and tabor, and is certainly more ancient than Playford’s 
« Dancing Master.” 

Another tune of ‘The Country Lass,’’ much altered, has dis- 
placed Carey’s original melody for his ballad of “Sally in our 
Ally.” 


2 


> 


Britannia’s Sons, Refoice (p. 112).—A fine song from 
«Clio and Euterpe,”” 1759, vol. i., and in “Essex Harmony,” vol. i., 
1786. The structure of the air closely resembles * God Save the 
King,” and has that refrain to the first verse. It was originally set 
for three voices. It wasa patriotic song of 1758. Cape Breton had 
been captured by the French in 1748. General Amherst, with Wolfe, 
and 14,000 men, partly raised in the colonies, embarked with 
Admiral Boscawen, to attempt the recovery. Boscawen destroyed 
five French men-of-war that covered Louisburg, took five frigates, 
and landed the troops, who by July 27 made themselves master of 
the whole island. Out of compliment to the Minister, they changed 
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the name of Louisburg, the capital, into that of Pittsburg. The 
song is too good to be preserved merely as a curiosity. I have 


therefore given it a fresh set of words. 


Jim a Man thats done Brong fo mp Parente (p- 


114).—Whilst the eighth volume of ‘English Minstrelsie ’? was in 
preparation, in fact, drawing to its conclusion, one of my old singers, 
a mason, came to me to chant some of his ancient ballads. He said 
to me, ‘*'There’s a song as I’J] sing you now, if I can, right through, 
but it always makes me feel as if my voice ’ud break; and I’Il tell 
you why. I was working as a navvy on a new line, and there was 
a chap with us, a youngish chap. We calld’n Punch. Well now, 
one evening at the public-house one o’ us fellers set up singing this 
song, ‘1’ma Man that’s done Wrong to my Parents.’ That chap, 
Punch us calld’n, he sat a bit, then down went his head, and he 
cried like rain. At last he cudn’t bear it no more, but went out. 
He never, never cud listen to that song through. Well, I went 
arter he, and I found he crying out o’ doors, and he told me all 
about it. He’d been sent by his father to sell a cow in the market, 
and he sold her and got twenty pound. But he got in the ale 
house wi’ some wild chaps, and what wi’ drinkin’ and one thing or 
another, he lost the money. He were ashamed to go home. No, 
he never went home again, and he ca’d himself the prodigal son.” 
My old singer paused. Presently he went on, ‘‘ Now, the coorious 
thing was that this here new line us were on ran close by his father’s 
old farm, and we was cuttin’ and banking there. Punch ’ud go 
Sundays and look over the wall or hedge at the old faither and 
mother, but he durst not show himself. I sed to he, sed I, ‘Go, 
like a man, and they’ll forgive you. Sure that happened years 
agone.’ But ‘No,’ sed Punch, ¢1’ll not do that. I’m sure they’d 
forgive me; but I’m a man that’s done wrong to my parents, and 
till I’ve saved up twenty pound, and got something beside, and till I 
can sing— 
‘© And [ll hold up my face, and go back to my place, 
And prove to my friends ’'m a man.” 


Till I can show that, I won’t go home.’ Well, sir,’’ continued the 
old singer to me, ‘‘ ever since then, whenever I try to sing that old 
song, a lump comes in my throat, and I seem to see poor Punch 
afore me, with the tears like rain streaming over his cheeks,” 

Mr. Kidson knows a gentleman, who told him that the song was 
composed by a plumber in Leeds, lately dead. He was wont to 
sing it at taverns at so mucha night, and got Mr, Kidson’s friend to 
note the airs he composed. The melody is very modern in character, 
and by no means original. I do not, however, trust the plumber’s 
assertion, ‘Ihe tune and song have made their way into Somerset, 
Dorset, and Devon, and the old mason who sang to me had not 
acquired it recently, but about forty years ago. Moreover, these 
singers are like the composers of broadside ballads; they take old 
themes and slightly alter them, and then claim them as their own. 
I once asked an old singing tanner whether he had any song about 
cider. He hesitated. A week later he came with one. The words 
were something of a make-up, the air was decidedly cobbled up of 
strains from two or three folk tunes, After he had sung to me, he 
proudly announced that words and melody were his own composition. 

The tune of “I’m a Man that’s done wrong to my Parents” 
not only resembles that of “The ‘Tarpaulin Jacket,” but also 
“The Mossy Banks of the Dee,” and one in my ‘Songs of the 
West,” entitled “The Old Singing Man,” that was employed 
for the ballad of «* The Little Girl down the Lane.” 

I do not give the song here for its musical merits, but as an in- 
stance of the sort of composition and recomposition of airs that goes 
on among our artisans and labourers, 


It has already been printed by Miss Broadwood in her “ English 
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Country Songs,’’ as taken down from a farm labourer in Dorsetshire 


in 1889, and from a collier in Somerset. 


ZX’ Adieu (p. 117).—By George Jackson, about 1780. 

With this the Editor bids farewell to the musical public which 
has taken these volumes. It has not been easy to resolve what to 
include and what to reject; there is such an embarras de richesse in 
English song. He has included a good many samples of the senti- 
mental, melodious, but somewhat feeble contributions of the beginning 
of this century; the compositions of Haynes Bayley, Alexander 
Lee, and the like, because they are eminently characteristic of the 
period ; also several of the transitional period of Dr. Arnold and 
Shield. At the time when the later volumes of ‘ English Min- 
strelsie”’ are appearing, the attention of musicians is turning to the 
more robust and healthier creations of a still earlier period; and the 
Editor rejoices to think that this is the case, and trusts to assist towards 
the improvement of the degenerate taste which delights in flabby, idea- 
less song, such as has held the public ear for nearly forty years, and 
to direct it to the limpid, sparkling, and pure springs of early English 
minstrelsy. He ventures to think that when the singer and the 
hearer have got accustomed to the character of this earlier music, 
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then they will refuse the nauseous stuff which the music publishers 
turn out by cartloads. A distinguished ballad-composer, who died 
a few years ago, had written a very fine song, full of character, 
force, and freshness. The Editor of this collection heard it, and 
as the composer conducted, he expressed to him the delight it had 
afforded him. Some time after, he ventured to say to him: “ Will 
you pardon the remark, but I cannot understand how you could 
have written that splendid song and also the ballad—.” He named 
one which had become vastly popular. ‘To this the composer replied, 
«©T know that the latter is worse than rubbish, but there are certain 
animals which consume refuse only—and such, alas! is the English 
public at the present day.” 

The Editor cannot conclude this work without a word to express 
the real joy it has been to him to be engaged on it. It has, indeed, 
been to him a labour of love; but, at the same time, he must add his 
thanks to his kind collaborators who have so admirably arranged 
the music, and who have so patiently borne with his crotchets, and 
subordinated their wishes to his. It is not always that those engaged 
in concert work harmoniously together. 

Finally, his thanks are due to Mr. Frank Kidson, for giving him 
valuable hints relative to the history of some of the songs. 
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After the Pangs of a Desperate Lover (vi.) 48 
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To my Muse give Attention (xi.) 
’Twas when the Seas were Roaring (ii.) 
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When Venus the Goddess of Beauty (x'.) 
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COME, CHEER UP YOUR HEARTS. 
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The old curmudgeon, 
Sits all the day drudging, 
At home with brown bread and small beer, 
With scraping of pelf 
He starveth himself, 
Scarce eats a good meal in the year. 
But we'll not do so, 
Howe’er the world go, 
Since we have got money in Store; 
For claret and sack 


Come, drink, my hearts, drink, 
And call for your wine, 
D’ye think that I'll leave you the lurch? 
My reck’ning Ill pay 
Ere that I go away, 
Or hang me as high as Paul’s church. 
Tho some men may say 
That this is not the way 
For us in this country to thrive, 
No matter for that, 


We never will lack 
Since He that made three made four. 


Let’s have t?other quart, 
Since He that made four made five. 


5. 
But now the time’s come 
For all to go home, 
Our liquor’s all gone, for certain; 
What makes me repine 
Is that Bacchus divine 
Wont give a cup gratis at parting. 
The deuce take old Charon, 
Whose brains are so barren, 
We ll affront him in spite of his Styx. 
If he grudges the ferry, a 
We ll return and be merry, 
Since He that made five made six. 





THE MORNING BREAK. 


May Day Carol. Old English. 
Affetuoso. 


(H. FS.) 
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dawn ap - pears, To kiss a- way nights hea - vy tears. 

o'er their nests, In - _ struct their young from tune - ful breasts. 





































































































































































































3. 5. 
Already Roger with his crook Ye wretched sluggards in your beds, 
Attends his flock at yonder brook, With parched throats and aching heads, 
And blushing Betty at his side, What rapture and fresh charms ye miss 
For sure by June will be his bride. Who lose the sun's arising kiss. 

4. 6. 
Already lowing in the stall Awake, ye drowsy maids, awake, 
The cows from you attention call; The cobwebs from your fancies shake; 
Ope, ope, ye maids, your honest eyes, We lads without, our feet in dew, 


The stars veil theirs in paling skies. Are calling, with the cows, for you. 


MAID OF DONCASTER. 


Old English Air. 
(W. H. H.) 
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In Bb cas- ter there dwelt a lass, And she did ev - ’ry 
“Thenhere’s my hand, and I a- gree A Lon- don gal - lant 
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So Betsy Maddock, still a maid, 

The London gallants doth upbraid, 

She snaps her -fingers, “What! afraid! 
Ye’re feeble loons ’tis plain. 

The Yorkshire lads, the lads for me, 

For they can foot it, featly, free, 

And dance for hours both ten and three, 
So hie ye home again” 


4. 

Now Yorkshire lasses, be they long 
Like to the maiden of my song, 
All nimble, merry hearted, strong, 

And not too easy kiss’d. 
The Yorkshire lasses,__see, I swear 
There’s not with them can one compare, 
Tho’ pick’d throughout old England fair, 

Deny it?_ Here’s my fist. 


SPRING IS COMING. 


Old English Air.(“Bath Medley.) 
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spring is a - com- ing, all na-ture is bloom-ing,Hach a- mo-rous lov-er doth 
rib- bons yell bor- row for May-day to-mor- row, The May-pole a- dorn-ing a - 
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3. 
The winter is over, upon the fresh clover 
We'll dance and be merry; as red as ripe cherry 
Each maid will be tripping, the naughty lads skipping, 
As squirrels about them, brimm’d with fun. 
The star of the evening gives notice of leaving, 
The dew that is falling, the nightingale calling, 
The glowworm appearing give signals for cheering 
Away and away, happy May-day done! 
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A HEALTH TO ALL HONEST MEN. 


Old English. 
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straight way cease Let ev- ry man strive for his coun -_ try’ peace, Nei-ther 
hon - est soul; His health we will drink in a brim - mingbowl. Then 
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To- rynor Whig, Tho’thesepar-ties look big, Here's a  healthto all hon- est men. 
leaye off de- bate, No con-fu-sion cre- ate, Heres a_ health to all hon - est men. 
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Za [eee U 
3. 4. 
When a company’s honestly met, Then agree, ye true Britons, agree, 
With intent to be merry and gay, Neer quarrel about party name, 
Their drooping spirits to whet. Let your enemies trembling see 
And drown the fatigues of the day, That an Englishman’s always the same, 
What madness it is to dispute, For our Queen, our Religion, and Right, 
When neither can either confute; Let's lay aside feuds, and unite. 
When you've said what you dare, Then who cares a fig 
You are both where you were. Whos a Tory or Wig? 


Here’s a health to all honest men. Here’s a health to all honest men. 
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MARRIAGE; OR, THE MOUSETRAP 


Old English. 
(W. H.H.) 
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Of all the sim - ple things we do, To rub 
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o- ver a whim-si - cal life, There's no one fol - ly is so true, As that 
thou-sand mad fro - lies more; I rowd andrang’d, des - pis’d all rule, But I 
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This was the worst plague could en - 


ne - ver was mar-ried be - fore. 
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trap, Or a rat that is caught in a gin; We = start and fret and 
mew’'d in a smo°- - ky house; i used to tope a 
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try to es-cape, And rue thesadhour we came in. 
bot-tle or two, But now ‘tissmallbeer with my spouse. 













































































3. 
My darling freedom crown'd my joys, 
And I never was vexed in my way; 
If now I cross her will, her voice 
Makes my lodging too hot for my stay. 
Like a fox that is hampered, in vain 
I fret out my heart and soul, 
Walk to and fro the length of my chain, 
Then I’m forced to creep into my hole. 
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NORTHERN NANCY. 


Old English, (W. H. H.) 
In moderate time. 
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Lah is G. As I trud-ged on at ten at night My way to fair York 
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full pret 3 ty. I her ac - cost, “My 
was sing - ing. Thy foot - steps stay!” 
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way I’ve lost, Your lan - tern 
f an - swer'd “Nay!” “Your name? you 
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through the land, both hand in hand, Well (ae, x vel. pri - thee, 
laugh - ing said, nor turn’d her head, “I’m nowt but Nor - thern 
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She sped along, I in the lurch, “Man is a lost and vagrant clown 
A lost and panting stranger, That should at once be pounded; 
Till lo! I found me at the church, She said,and laid the matter down 
She’d led me out of danger. With arguments well grounded. 
“Ring up the clerk’ she said, “yet hark! For years a score, or even more, 
Methinks here comes the pass’n, I’ve lain in wedlocks fetter, 
He'll make us one, then thou art done, Faith! she was right. Here tied up tight, 


He'll thee securely fasten” I could not have fared better. 
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THE MELANCHOLY NYMPH. 


Words by J. GAY. Music by HANDEL. 
(H. F. S.) 


Plaintively. 
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Jn When the seas were roar - oe With hol - low blasts of wind, A 
“Twelve months — gone and o -_ ver, And nine long ted - ious. days, Why 
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dam - sel lay : fe ing, All on a bank re - clin4d, While 
didst thou, ven - turous lov - er, Why didst thou trust the seas? Cease, 
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Cres dim. 
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oer the roll - ing bil - low, She cast a wish - ful look, Her 
cease, thou cru - el O - cean, And let my lov - er rest, Ah! 
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head was crowndwith wil - low, That trem-bled o’er the Be 


what’s thy trou- bled mo -_ tion To that with-in my breast. 
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3. 
“How can they say that nature 
Has nothing made in vain? 
Why then beneath the water 
Do hideous rocks remain? 
No eyes these rocks discover, 
That lurk beneath the deep, 
To wreck the wand’ring lover, 
And leave the maid to weep” 


4. 
All melancholy lying, 
Thus waild she for her dear, 
Repaid each blast with sighing, 
Each billow with a tear. 
When oer the white wave stooping 
His floating corpse she spied, 
Then, like a lily drooping, 
She bowed her head and died. 


E. VIII. b. 
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AWAY WITH THESE SELF-LOVING LADS. 


Words by Sir FULKE GREVILLE. From Dowland’s 18t Book of Ayres. 1600. 


(H. FS.) 
_ Cheerfully. 
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Repeat ad lib. 
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THE LASS WITH THE GOLDEN LOCKS. 


Words by SMART. Dr. ARNE. (W. H.H.) 
/ Allegro moderato. 
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all the bright beau - ties that charm’d me be - fore; My - 
rays of the sun on a hil - lock of snow, Such 
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slave to gay Ve - nus I’ve sold, ‘And 
of the fair _ : 
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throw down my pipe and neg - lect all my flocks, And will 
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sing to my lass with the gold - en locks. 1B! 
sing to my lass with the gold - en locks. Tho’ 
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throw = nmy pipe, and neg - lect all my flocks, And TU sing to my _ lass with the 
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To live and to love, to converse and be free, 

Is loving my charmer, and living with thee: 

Away go the hours in kissing and rhyme, 

Spite of all the grave lectures of old Father Time; 
A fig for his dials, his watches and clocks, 

He's best spent with the lass of the golden locks. 


A. 
Than the swan in the brook, she’s more dear to my sight, 
Her mien is more stately, her breast is more white; 
Her sweet lips are rubies, all rubies above, 
Which are fit for the language or labour of love; 
At the park, in the mall, at the play, in the box, 
My lass bears the bell, with her golden locks. 


5. 
Her beautiful eyes, as they roll or they flow, 
Shall be glad for my joy, or shall weep for my woe; 
She shall ease my fond heart, and shall soothe my soft pain, 
While thousands of rivals are sighing in vain, 
Let them rail at the fruit they can’t reach, like the fox, 
While I have the lass with the golden locks. 
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eee WEL OF ST KEYNE. 


Words by ROBT. SOUTHEY. ee Conse ua 


Stites 2 
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Cheerfully. 
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men well there is in the West Coun-try, And a clear- er  neer was 
Now art thou a_ bach - e - lor, friend?quoth he, “For an if thou hast a 
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seen a, There’s not a wife in the West Coun- try But has heard of the well of St. 
wife a, The happi - estdraughtthouhast drank this day That e’er thou didst in thy 
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SCO AE i osecleweetics weeeecese 
Keyne a; An _ oak and an elm tree stand be - side, And be - hinddoes an ash tree 
life a; Or _ has yourgood wo- man, if one you have, In Corn-wall ev - er 
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grow a, And a_ wil - low from the banks a - boveTo the wa- ter droops be - 
been a? For an if she have, I'll ven - ture my life,She has drank of the well of St. 













































































A stran-ger came to the well of StKeyne, For 
“Ive left a good wo-manwho ne’er was here” The 
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thirst- y and hot was he a, And he sat down up - on this bank Be 
a my draughtshouldbe bet - ter for that To 
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neath the wil- low tree a; There came a man from a _ neighbour-ing town, At the 
guess in vain I try a? “St. Keyne}quoththecoun-try-man, “ma - ny a time Would 
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well to fill his pail a, Up - on the side he rest - ed it, And 
drink of this crys - tal well a, And be- fore the an - gels sum - mond her, She 
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3. 
“If the husband at this gifted well 
Shall drink before his wife a, 
A happy man henceforth is he, 
For he shall be master for life a. 


But if the wife should drink of it first 
God bless the husband then a7 

The stranger stoop’d to the well of St. Keyne 
And drank of the water again a. 

“You drank of the well, I warrant, betimes’’ 
To the countryman he said a; 

But the rustic sighed as the stranger spake 
And sadly shook his head a, 

“T hastened here when the wedding was done, 
And left my wife in the porch a, 

But truly she had been wiser than me, 
For she took a bottle to church av 


TO ALL YOU LADIES NOW ON LAND. 


Words by Lord DORSET. 1664. Old English. 













































































(W. H. H.) 
Cheerfully. 
Piano. 
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To all you la- dies now on land, We men at sea in - dite, But 
For though the mu - ses should provekind,And fill our emp-ty brain, Yet 
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Then if we write not by each post, 
Think not we are unkind; 
Nor yet conclude our ships are lost 
By Dutchmen or by wind. 
Our tears we’ll send a speedier way, 
The tide shall bring them twice a-day. 
Withtasta tlaedc: 


4. 
Let wind and weather do their worst, 
Be you to us but kind, 
Let Dutchmen vapour, Spaniards curse, 
No sorrow we shall find. 
’Tis then no matter how things go, 
Or who’s our friend or who’s our foe. 
With a fa la, &c. 


5. 

And now we’ve told you all our loves, 
And likewise all our fears; 

In hopes this declaration moves 
Some pity for our tears. 

Let’s hear of no inconstancy, 

We have too much of that at sea. 

With a fa la, &c. 
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IN PRAISE OF A DAIRY. 


Old English. 
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LahisG.In praise of a dai-ry I pur - pose to sing, But, “ 
The first of fair dai- ry maids, if youll be-lieve, Was 
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God save the king, And the queen, I may say, That - ev’- ry May day Has 
Grand- mo-ther Eve, Who oft milkd a cow, As well she knew how, Tho? 
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ma-ny fair dai - ry maids all fine and gay, As - sist me, fair dam- sels, to 
but-ter was not then so cheap as ’tis now. She hoard- ed no but- ter. nor 
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cheese on a shelf, For but - ter and cheese in those days made it - self. 
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In that age or time there was no horrid money, 
Yet the children of Israel had both milk and honey, 

No queen you could see 

Of the highest degree 

But would milk the brown cow with the meanest she 
Their lambs gave them clothing, their cows gave them meat, 
And in plenty and peace all their joys were compleat. 


4. 

Both pancake and fritter of milk have good store, 
But a Devonshire white-pot* must needs have much more, 

No state you can think, 

Though you study and wink, 

From a lusty sack-posset to poor posset drink, 
But milks the ingredient, though sacks ne’er the worse, 
For ’tis sack makes the man, though ’tis milk makes the nurse 


* Devonshire white-pot is a hasty pudding. For singing use Junket. 
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HE THAT WILL NOT MERRY MERRY BE. 


Old English Song. 
eats ees 
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He that will not mer-ry, mer-ry be With a gen- ie bowl sa nn May 
He that will not mer-ry, mer-ry be And take his glass in course, May 
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3. 
He that will not merry, merry be 
With a crew of jolly boys, 
May he be plagued with a scolding wife 
Who’ll vex him with her noise. 
Let him be merry, &c. 


SALLY: IN OUR =SEEEY 


| Old English “Air 
Words by HENRY CAREY. “mMhe Country Lass” 


With feeling. (W. H. H.) 
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Of all the girls that are so smart, There's none like pret - ty 
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Sal - ly; She is the dar - ling of my heart, And 
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dar - ling of my heart, And lives in our 
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3 A. 
When Christmas comes about again My master and the neighbours all, 
O then I shall have money, Make game of me and Sally, 
Tl hoard it up, and box and all And but for her I'd rather be 
Tll give unto my honey; A slave and row a galley: 
I would it were ten thousand pounds, But when my seven long years are out, 
I'd give it all to Sally; Oh, then T’ll marry Sally; 
She is the darling of my heart, And then how happily well live, 
And lives in our alley. But not in our alley 


E. VIII. c. 
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A. VALENTINE. 


Old English Air. 
“Duleina? 
With simplicity and tenderness. (H. F. 8) 











Piano. 
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the month of Feb- ru - a - ry, When green leaves be- gin to spring, 
Thanks,kind fate, I have my wish- es, Now Ive met my maid - en dear ; 
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Pret - ty lambs skip like a fai - ry, Thrush - es cou - ple, bill and — sing. 
Waft I to her tend - er kis - ses, Lo! her sight my heart doth cheer. 
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All things on earth that draw 
Sweet, dear - est love and tur 
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sweet - ly join; Why should not 
bout thee twine; -~\ Thou art the 
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for - tune try, And seek me out a 
first did see, Good mor- row to my 
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3. 
Fortune fair hath sure decreed it, 
None but you that I should meet; 
Dearly do I love, believe it, 
You, my one, my only sweet. 
My grieved heart, rack’d with its smart, 
Thinks thee the only sun to shine. 
Love I require, love I desire; 
Of thee, my beauteous Valentine. 


A. 
When I from my purpose falter 
Bid me then no longer thrive. 
May I perish if I alter 
Whilst that I remain alive. 
Then presently to church will hie, 
When thou’lt be mine and I be thine; 
Take hand and heart, till death do part, 
My life, my wife, my Valentine. 
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I LIVE NOT WHERE | LOVE 















































Old Song 
In moderate time. (W. H. H.) 
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Loy - al lov- ers that are dis-tant From your sweethearts ma-ny a _ mile, 
Though our bo- dies they be part- ed And a - sun - der ma-ny a_ mile, 
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Come and help me at this in - stant, Mirth - ful- ly to spendthe while; 
Yet I vow to be true - heart-ed, To be faith - ful all the while. 
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Sing- ing sweet - ly and com - plete-ly Com - men - da - tions of my love, 
With mine eye’ I can - not sp Dis - tance great, my dear - est love, 
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Swear - ing ev - er to part nev-er, Though I live not where I love. 
Still Im with her al -.to- ge-ther, Though I live not where I___ love. 
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When I sleep I do dream on her, 
When I wake I take no rest; 

Evry moment think upon her, 
She’s so fixed in my breast. 

So my tears, my groans and fears, 
Watry eyes my passion prove, 

I will never love dissever, 
Though I live not where I love. 


4A. 


Birds may leave their airy region 
Fishes in the air may fly; 
All the world be one religion, 
Living things may cease to die, 
All things change to shapes most strange 
Ere that I disloyal prove, 
Any way my faith decay, 
Though I live not where I love. 
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DULCE DOMUM. 


Melody attributed to JOHN READING. 
(W. H.H.) 


Smoothly, and in moderate time. 
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No - bi-le can-ti-cum, Dul-ce me-los Do - mum, Dul - ce Do- mum re - SO- ne- mus. 
Post gra-ve ta-di-um Ad - ve-nit om-ni-um, Me - ta pe-ti - ta re - sO- ne-mus. 
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Dul - ce Do-mum Dul - ce Do - mum, re - sO - ne - mus. 
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3. 
Musa! libros mitte, fessa; 
Mitte pensa dura, 
Mitte negotium; 
Jam datur otium: 
Me mea mittito cura. 
Domum, Domum, &c. 


4. 
Ridet annus, prata rident, 
Nosque rideamus, 
Jam repetit Domum 
Daulias advena: 
Nosque Domum repetamus 
Domum, Domum, &c. 


5. 
Heus! Rogere! fer caballos, 
Eja! nune eamus; 
Limen amabile, 
Matris et oscula. 
Suaviter, et repetamus 
Domum, Domum, &c. 


6. 
Concinamus ad Penates; 
Vox et audiatur: 
Phospore! quid jubar, 
Segnius emicans, 

Gaudia nostra moratur? 
Domum, Domum, &c. 
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BALANCES aro aa 


Old English Song. Musie by J. OSWALD. 
(HSE.e3 


In Marching time. 
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brave Bri - tish lads who have cour - age to fight; Hark! old 
hors - és are fleet, and our hearts they are tight, The 
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Eng - land in - vites you her wrongs to set right, Ad - 
French shall ex - pe - rience our con - duct and might; Our 


































































































dieu to oursweethearts, a - dieu to ourwives, Old Eng - land welove, and _ love 
mon - arch, Godbless him! be-holds with surprise, How quick _ we dismount, and how 
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more than ourlives. Like the 
nim - ble 


Ro-mans of old at the trum-pets a-larms, Quit the 
we rise. With our hel - met, our pis - tols, our car- bine andsword,Well as- 
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Go on to Chorus. 


In our caps we stick oak ee, a signal to show 

That nothing we love like a brush with the foe. 

We're active ourselves, and so nimble our tits, 

We shall scare the French squadrous quite out of their wits. 
We will sweep from the land, we will drive from the sea, 
The foe who on England sets foot_ that will we. 

In the cause, etc. 


4. 
Us sons of true courage the world will proclaim, 
Our deeds shall shine bright in the annals of fame; 
Old England for Englishmen! no, not one inch 
We'll yield to the invader, nor from him will flinch. 
Hurrah to the king! we'll pursue the good cause, 
Of protecting our country, religion, and laws. 
In the cause, etc. 
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Oe THe OAK AND THE ASE. 


Old English song. 


(W. H. BH) 
Slowly, and with expression. 
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North Coun - try maid up to Lon - don did ~ pass, Al - - 
oft have I been up - on West - more - land green, Where the 
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though with her na- ture it did not a- gree, Which made her re- pent and so 
young men and maid-ens re - sort for to play, Where we with de- light, from the 
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and the ash and the bon-ny i- vy tree, They flourish at home in my 
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ee fain would I be in the North Coun - try, Wherethe lads and the las - ses, are 
4. A maid- en I am, and a maid I[ re-main, Un - til my owncoun- try a- 
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mak - ing the hay, There, thereshould I see what is lea - sant 
gain I do see, For here in thisplace I shall e’er see 
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Then farewell, my daddy and farewell, my mam, 
Until I shall see you I nothing but mourn; 
Rememb’ring my brothers, my sisters and others, 
In less than a year I do hope to return. 
Then the oak and the ash and the bonny ivy tree, 
I shall see them at home in my own country. 
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HOW STANDS THE GLASS AROUND? 


Old English. 
(W. H. H.) 


In moderate time. 
Sa 
Pali 
Oe . °. , 2 i. 


Key Bb. Lah in G. 
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How stands the glass a - round? For shame ye take no 
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found, Con - tent with our hard fare, my boys, On the cold 
dry, Were al - waysbound to fol - low,boys, And scorn to 



























































































































































’Tis but in vain, 

(I mean not to upbraid you, boys,) 
’Tis but in vain 
.For soldiers to complain: 
Should next campaign 

Send us to Him that made you, boys, 
We're free from pain, 
But should we remain, 

A bottle and kind landlady 


Cures all again. 
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NANCY DAWSON. 


Old English. 
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Of ~all ithe girls -m town, The black, the fair, the 
See how she comes to give sur-prise, With joy and plea - sure 
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dance and prance it up and down, There's none like Nan - cy Daw - son; Her 
yield de - light she al - ways tries, So means my Nan - cy Daw - = son; Her 
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3. 

A king for her might yield his crown, 
To see her, angels might stoop down, 
Shes worth the ransom of a town, 

Is lovely Nancy Dawson. 
In Bedlam I shall find a cell, 
And all my fellow madmen tell 
How thousands into folly fell, 

Bewitched by Nancy Dawson. 


BONNY NELL. 


Words by H.F.S. 


Old English Air. 
Boldly and Merrily. (H. FS.) 
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Poet ’Tis wrong, boys! To chat-ter and ea so long, boys! While 
Fill high, boys! For why, boys! Our throt-tleswithsong are dry, boys! And 
A floor, boys! Once more, boys! We'll ca- per and rant and _ roar, boys! And 











































































































bright bon- ny Nell, As we know’ ve - ry well, Has a voice that is sweet and 
bright bon-ny Nell, Shall sup it as well, For all that shelooks so 
bright bon- ny Nell, Shall car - ry the. bell, And mad - den us all the 
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shy, boys! For O, the dear crea-ture! Her songs will be sweet - er For 
boys! She foots it so light-ly, So gai - ly andspright - ly, So 
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mirth, boys, Say, how shall we treat himWe'll 
wet - ting her wine, boys, And voi - ces so-no- rous, To 
eas - y -her ‘shape and form, boys! When - ev - er she dan - ces She 
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kick him and beat him, And rub his red nose on the earth, boys! 
join in the cho- rus, Nor yours will be want - ing, nor mine, boys! 


fires all our fan - cies, And car - ries our hearts by storm, boys! 
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THE HoOp-PLANTERS’ SONG. 


Old English. 
(W. H.H.) 


Briskly. Baraat, Pas 
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Come, my jol - ly brisk boys, lay your hop- poles a- side, Each lad take his can and his 
What’s he that pre-sides at the court of Ver- sailles To the plan-ter that sits on his 
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wench; Old Eng - land now sails with the ~ wind and the tide, To 
bench? Huz - zah for your hops, your stout, beer, and good ales, Down with 
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rouse us— and down with the French, ; To rouse us— and down with the 
French wines, and down with the French, Down with French wines, and down with the 
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3. 
Inspird by such martial strong liquors as these, 
Our thirst for revenge we will quench; 
Our monarch, our sailors, our ships and our seas, 
Are united to down with the French! 


4, 
Tho? void of all weapons, of guns, and of swords, 
His fist a brave Briton ean clench; 
He will strike with weapons that nature affords, 
And quickly will down with the French! 


5. 
Our ports, like our hearts, shall be open and free, 
We scorn both to fly and entrench; 
Take your liquor, my bucks! take your liquor with glee, 
Down with that, and then, down with the French! 


DESPAIRING BESIDE A CLEAR STREAM. 


Words by N. ROWE. Old English Air:“Grim King of the Ghosts” 
(H. FS.) 
With melancholy sentiment. 
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tem - ples have crownd? What though,when they hear my — sad strain, The 
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turn to his pain, Ran mourn-ful - ly mur - mur - ing by. 
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YORK! YORK FOR MY MONEY. 


Words by Wm. ELDERTON. 1584. 
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Chorus on next page. 


And in that city what saw I then? 
O! knights and squires and gentlemen, 
A shooting went for matches ten, 
As if it had been in London. 
They shot for twenty pound a bow, 
Besides great cheer they did bestow, 
I never saw a gallanter show, 
Except I had been in London. 
York! York, ete. 


3. 


And never a man that went abroad, 

But thought his money well bestowed, 

And money laid.on, heap and load, 
As if it had been in London. 

There’s gentlemen as frank and free 

As a mint at York again should be; 

Like shooting I did never see 
Except I had been in London. 

York! York, etc. 


*May be omitted in singing. 


*4. 

I pass not for my money it cost, 
Though some I spent and some I lost, 
I wanted neither sod nor roast, 

As if it had been at London. 
For there was flush of every thing, 
Red and fallow deer for a King, 
I never saw such merry shooting 


Since first I came from London. 
York! York, ete. 


5. 


God grant that once her majestie 
May come her city of York to see, 
For the comfort of that countrie, 

As well as she doth to London. 
And nothing shall be thought too dear, 
To see her Highness’s person there, 
With such obedient love and fear, 

As ever she had in London. 

York! York, ete. 
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WHY SO PALE AND WAN, FOND LOVER? 


Bass Song. 
Words by Sir JOHN SUCKLING. Old English Air. 
(H. FS.) 
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COME, ROGER AND NELL. 


Air by GALLIARD. 
(W. H. H.) 
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Come, Ro-ger and Nell, come, 
Our la- bours are oer, our 
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home, har - vest home, har - vest home, To ce - le- brate har - vest 
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3. 
No courtier can be as happy as we, 
In innocence, pastime and mirth, 
Whilst thus we carouse, with sweetheart or spouse, 
And rejoice in the spoil of the earth. 
For Ceres bids play, etc. 
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3. 

To plough and sow, to reap and mow, 
Anew, the hours a-summing, 

To delve and drudge, to dyke and hoe, 
And drink ale brown and humming, 

Why zounds! of liquors ale’s the chief, 
And barley is its marrow; 

And best of viands home grown beef, 
For both must till and harrow. 


4A. 
For certain would we top the can, 
And chump our beef and bacon, 
No lie-a-bed must be the man, 
His feathers quick forsaken, 

To work and sweat, and sloth forget, 
And strive to do our best, Sir! 
To eat and work, and work and eat, 

And both- to give drink zest, Sir! 
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ARISE, SWEET MESSENGER OF MORN. 


From the Masque of “Alfred” 


Words by THOMPSON and MALLET. DI ARNE. 
Moderato Allegro. 
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3. 
Each nymph be like the blushing morn 
That gaily brightens oer the lawn, 
That gaily brightens o’er the lawn; 
Each shepherd like the sun be gay, 
Each shepherd like the sun be gay, 
Each like the sun be gay; 
And grateful keep this holiday, 
And grateful keep this holiday, 
This holiday, 
And grateful keep this holiday. 
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THE RED LIPS. 
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3. 
The surgeon has science to make a limb sound, 
Incapable wholly to heal any wound 
Made by red lips that saucily pout. 
The alchemist seeks the philosopher’s stone, 
But priceless, more priceless is forcéd to own 
Are the red lips, so coraline red, etc. 


4. 
The lawyer will plead till he wearies his jawg, 
But will bind up his brief and desert the best cause 
For the red lips that saucily pout. 
The mathematician, though grave be his looks, 
Will break his machines and will burn all his books, 
For the red lips, so coraline red, ete. 


: 5. 
And thus by these instances, sir, you may see, 
Men of evry profession and evry degree 
Love the red lips that saucily pout. 
Im sure it is easier far to withstand 
A purse of bright guineas put into the hand, 
Than a pair of red lips, so coraline red, 
They kindle the heart, and they turn a man’s head, 
The red lips that saucily pout. 
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CORYDON'S FAREWELL. 


ROBERT JONES. 1601. 
In moderate time. 
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WHAT SHALL I DO, TO SHEW HOW MUCH | LOVE HER? 


(Song from “Diocletian” 1690.) 


Words by T. BETTERTON. Music by PURCELL. 


(HL ES, 
In moderate time. 
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What shall I do to shew how much I love her? 
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NOTTINGHAM ALE. 


“Lillebulero” 
H. PURCELL. (16886) 
(H. F. S,) 
Jovially. 
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Ju- pi-ter’s son, pray at - tend to my tale, For they whothuschat- ter mis- take the whole matter, He 
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li-quor on earth like Nott - ing-ham ale. 

































































Ye doctors, who more execution have done, 
With powder and potion, and bolus and pill, 

Than hangman with halter, or soldier with gun, 
Or miser with famine, or lawyer with quill, 

To despatch us the quicker, you forbid us malt liquor, 
Till our bodies consume, and our faces grow pale; 

Let him mind you who pleases, what cures all disease-is 
A comforting glass of good Nottingham ale. 

Nottingham ale, &. 
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My DEAR AND ONLY LOVE. 


Old English Song. 






















































































Slowly and smoothly. (W. H. H.) 
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Then if by fraud or by consent 
To ruin thou shouldst come, 
Tl sound no trumpet as of wont, 
Nor march by beat of drum. 
But fold my arms, like ensigns up, 

Thy falsehood to deplore; 
And after such a bitter cup 
Pll never love thee more. 





Yet for the love I bore thee bright, 
And lest that love should die; 

A marble tomb of stone I'll write, 
The truth to testify. 

That every pilgrim passing by 
May see, and so implore, 

And stay and read the reason why 
Pll never love thee more. 
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THE GOLDEN DAYS OF GOOD QUEEN BESS. 


Words by COLLINS. Old English Air. 
(W. H.H.) 


Boldly, and in moderate time. 
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= aaa ae 


The times to dis - play in the days of good Queen 
‘We knew how to man - age the mus - ket and the 
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gold - en days of good Queen 
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Wy. 
[Then a lady with ruff tied about her pretty neck fast, 
Would gobble up a pound of beefsteak for her breakfast, 
With close quill’d up coif, her noddle just did fit, sir, 
She truss up as tight as a rabbit for the spit, sir. 
O the golden days, &c.| 


4. 
Then good fellowship was as plentiful as beef, sir, 
The poor from the rich never wanted relief, sir, 
While merry went the mill-wheel,the shuttle and the plough, sir, 
And honest men could live by the sweat of the brow, sir, 
O the golden days, &c. 


5. 
Then the folks evry Sunday went twice to the church, sir, 
And ne’er left the parson and prayer in the lurch, sir, 
They judged the Lords Day for all men to be good in, 
And thought it Sabbath breaking to dine without their pudding, 
O the golden days, &c. 


6. 
Thus they ate and they drank, and they wrought and they prayed, sir, 
Of friends not ashamed, nor of enemies afraid, sir; 
And neer gave a thought, when this ground they stood upon, sir, 
They'd be drawn to the life, now they're all dead and gone, sir. 
O the golden days, &c. 


“May be omitted in singing. 
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THE LASS OF LYNN. 


Old English. 
(W. H.H.) 


In moderate time. 
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Piano. 
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THE NIGHT HER BLACKEST SABLES WORE. 


Old English Air 
New Words by S.B.G. (W. H.H)) 


Smoothly, and rather slowly. 
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3. 

Beside the hearth he low did sit, 
Until his bow was dry, 

Then laughingly a shaft did fit, 
He said, the string to try. 

Then forth it sped and in her breast 
Did lodge that arrow thin, 

And she hath neither joy nor rest 
Because she let love in. 
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COME SWEET LASS. 


Old English Song. 
(H. FS) 


Cheerfully. j= ite, 
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Come, sweet lass, This 
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3. 
Come sweet maid 
Whilst flowers springing, 
Wood birds singing, 
From the shade, into the pleasant glade.:| 
Now the sun 
The evening sun, work done, 
Its course has run, there’s none 
But thee I love-my only one. 


A, 
I: Come, sweet lass 
This bonny weather 
Let's together! 
Come, sweet lass, lets trip it on the grass.: 
Everywhere, 
Young Jocky seeks his dear, 
And till that you appear, 
He sees no beauty here. 
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© JENNY, O JENNY, WHERE HAST THOU BEEN? 


Old English. (H. FS.) 
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Ev-er in Jock - ies com-pa - ny. 
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== go See 
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3. Thou goest to the well, with pail from home, To draw, but will eer a 
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Thoumust have Jock - ies com-pa - ny. 



























































4. 
O Jenny, in troth, and by my fay, 
Tis thou and thy Jock that one should be; 
None can then grumble if all the day 
Jock and thou keep company. 


5. 
O Jenny, O Jenny, when that takes place, 
I reckon a change is sure to be; 
We shall see more of thy comely face, 
Weary of Jockie’s company. 


Verses 4 and 5 may be sung to either accompaniment. 
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BLOW BLOW THOU WINTER WIND. 
Song from “As you He it? 


Music by DF ARNE (1740) 
Words by SHAKESPEARE. (15902) | (H. F. 8) 


Not too slow. 
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Blow, blow, thou winter wind, Thou art not so un - 


Freeze freeze,thou bitter sky, Thou dost notbite so 














































































































| cres. dim. DG. 

=== = iS 
m | — 25 | d :d | tiis— |= .s, | s,:-|- | 

kind, Thou. art not so un - kind As man’s in - gra - = ti = “tude. 


nigh, Thou dost not bite so high As .be - né:=- Sits for - got. 
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Key C. Juah is A. : Key G. 
2 Becerra Sere, 
HSS pees = : Be 
/ 
| Sy | ro im {se .:t | Pie my fees | redtelaer -1.se | 1.t ia’ I— mor | 
Thy tooth is not so keen Be - cause thou art not seen, Thy 
Tho’ thou the wa- ters warp Thy sting is not so sharp, Tho’ 






















































































































































































7 = 
— r= a 
iia E] 
J = = | 
Nim :rid |s.f mer | s s— 11 sd Dey, ed) et 7m | eT wil :s \ 
tooth is not so keen Be - cause thou art not seen, Al - 
thou the wa - ters warp Thy sting is not so sharp As 
f) 
yk es 
ie Ay 
ANI, 
mo) 
=, 









































ein Geen fer | d 


thoughthy breath be rude, Al - though thy _ breath be rude, Al - 


friend re - mem - ber’d not, As friend re - mem - ber’d not, As 


eS 
































































































































1 co Us UA a ae oP d :— 

though thy breath be rude. 

friend re - mem - ber’d not. . 
=! 24 aor zo o aes 
a ee See Sas 
A eee ee gt ae een a] 


























a ieee 
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WIDDICOMBE FAIR. 


Allegro giusto. | 


> 





@-=72, 


Devonshire Folk-Song. 
(LEARMONT DRYSDALE) 



























































































































































Pearse, Tom Pearse, 
when shall I: see 
Fri - day came, 
= = 


me 
gain 


mare. 
mare? 


thy grey 
my grey 
Sat - ur- day 
= 


a -long, down a - long, 
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4 ! | == ex 
— oe -# o — —— 
4 
} t, —.t, d lr a S$. 5, d_ —.d :d lm Le :d | t, —.], :$) 1, — 7S, -S; ( 
For I want for to go to Wid - di-combe Fair, . 
out a-long lee, i By igh © oe day soon or Sat - ur- day noon, Wi’ Bill 
But Tom Pear-se’s old mare hath not  trot-ted Homey 
= 
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Cres” - - cen = 
iG Ss 7 oy - Ps ; = 
| hes 1, i 25, —-s) — te ; sais, 1h 28 os, ba om ‘d. 
Brewer, Jan Stewer, Peter ee Peter a Danl re Harry Hawk,old Un-cle Tom ee a 
f) 
OE Semen eas ES meee mae EE GP eee eae EERE mca Sa ee b. 
———- _— = = = E ———wae 
2 ° ‘4 4 : 5 : rs J. : 4 4l 
: 3 . sz | w \s +: e £ \F - . \a ¥ b 
. eres - Percent - do ; 
S) rf : Ss Beas ems Ze Ss eo: Demeeeed 
« ; ems 
1 
= SS ae 
| Se eee ai lids foe tila Ce ee oe meme tek Ti A } 



















































































ise 2 eee ree 


dees divas | li Seer ed Ltteeel 8, [dim i dics edeed lm :-.r :d 
a So Tom Pearse he got up to the top o’ the hill, All a-long,down a- ie 






































































































f) . ran P 
(SOS Fr SS ES, We ee ee, ee , e * 
0) Je ee a ee a 2 a x. 
HE East ci el ae incomtin or 
| tee Tie ose, | dee ae ed) ees Fr :d | thea cs.” i veeareaee 


out a-long lee, And he seed his old mare down a - mak- ing her will, Wi Bill 










































































f» P poco a poco cres. 
Samui Re eee 
a5 anes og 2 a en eee ee ele 
} lL; ste, WP = 8) | 1 —:s, 11, “— 78, | lo i—:s; (1, = :3; | Sj t= .f? cn ir ee 
Brewer, Jan Stewer, Peter Gurney, Peter Davy, Dan] Whiddon,Harry Hawk, old Un - cle TomCobbleigh and 


as Tb |) 
a 
Ae Sa 






























ee ee, as Ge PS. ES RCS). i el eS SO 
4 ——— Ea noe ES 
ber tha (= 6 a4 ESS SZ 
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ad er SA ED NS ee ees Sa 
tes Sean OO eg ge oS eee eee 
LAG) enon aaa mee y ies Soe le i eOeSMERaiORSEn =< 

salt: lmcafiem. Jr cd). che de | 
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“Ei 
ermraneseen See a7 7 
me — 
“< 

fu Andante. n 
DE ae TASS Lew, WME WE. eae ee \ OSS \ ES Ged “EEE Se ct PS 
y Smee | CR Ea Vee va ASE ese Bers Sees 2 a se Ses oe ere Re 

Ae i = SSS ee ee Ss 
| oe ea Ses la = .@.:d dsr Ur | +, 1, ss, Id :—s— a s-.d MPR yee ar oe i! 
5. So Tom Pear-se’s old mare, her took. sick and died 

g : All a-long,d -long, 
6. But this is not the end of this shock-ing iy. rc mete 

= SEE SSS RSE PUENGGNEN per SENEEnnesEns somes FS 
C— —— —— es i fr a 

. ° . r = y . e 

pe 
P Geta 

iA. ee ee gS ee 
ho}. i. 7s Oe ee ee 
OE ee a SS See 


molto rall, 





i De 
0 SRL be DL Ee Pe “ates ele ee. eed ey ae hb | De) Pe eh Ee ee 
I (ay ESE ee a ay See | ge: oe 9 ~—__# 6 | oO _*_|__1—_ xs 4 
BNE ESE [Saey Le cee eS ae a 2 eee Ses se Se ES PS 
| tet eed i— 38, | a —.d sd im —-r :d | t= eee te es 
And Tom he sat down on a stone, and he cried Wi) p: 
- long 4 ‘ Bill 
sieges Rie Nor, though they be dead, of the hor =. rid ca = reer of} ‘ 






































Tempo I. 
fu P poco a poco cres. 
| 4g = 
i AN R & eae | See Sey Pea ee ~~ Se 
AND, . SSS SS Se eg ee ee eS ees 
| Loic ash alle | t—- ¢s, fo ee oe 28) | 1, i— <8 ha i— 18 
Brewer, Jan Stewer, Peter Gurney, Peter Davy, Danl Whiddon, Harry Hawk, old 

















































































| Cee ee Me edt, Sh Se ee feet eee ae 4 d -:—l—: : 4 
Un-cle Tom Cob-bleigh and all,. old Un-cle Tom Cob-bleigh and  all.____ 
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Sao SSeS SSeS 


| Ct lee see ees, ha id) -d ite -—er do 
7. When the wind whis-tles cold on the 

















































































































bch) Se od — i a dard a ee | | t, —.t, :d lr :— :s, 
moor of a _ night, All a-long, down a - long, out a-long lee, Tom 




































































molto cres. 
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| d —.d id lm eer 8 a | t, —— Ale $8) 1], eae S| | 1, — Sy I], = i 
Pear - se’s old mare doth ap - pear gash-ly white, Wi Bill Brewer, Jan Stewer, Peter 
——_—_¢e# — i: 
Seay f cres. 5 oom 
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Un-cle Tom Cob-bleighand = all, ___ 




































































—f 2S ee SE Gee. 
ft cama area = 2 7 = : al SERED 2S 
BND. 
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| ee Se | be Cees | eee Nae ie ae | dd. ds n> reed 
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= abe en ee Ben 
= oe ce Nee ee a x 


| tel; ars, ~ ld eg Be = 





























dd ad? thin ar) sd | tre—et de ir S528, 
skirl - ing and groans, All a-long,down a-long, out a-long lee, FromTom 
=> 
















































































Pp a tempo 


SSeS ME 0 seas Ss Bee 


| Gd) eo eon aed a Te avi 8). la, eS el) ees, 
Pear-se’s old mare in her ratt - ling anes. ee a 
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poco a poco cres. 


f) 4 
(fe 
v, { 

a NE es 
—— ag = e = e 
| 1 ow :s, ll, :— :s, | i — 8, Bl eas | So ek it ee ey, 
Gurney, Peter Davy, Darl Whiddon, Harry Hawk, old Un - cle Tom Cob- bleigh and 


e ae Bia =a 


Or 0CG mua POCORN Cres: 


mG 
—— = 
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WHAT THOUGH | BE’ A COUNTRY “LASS. 


Old English Air. 
Words by M. PARKER. Oil of Barley 
(H. FS) 


Merrily. 














Sea 











Piano. 



































Se 
: i 
Tae E. ee ee _ es : , 


What though I keep my 


Potbegcetetltts 


amraetrgtr pc. 


lr —:t, Is—:s, | 1:1], Im -:d | ‘Scie = a L Leetly tne lige act isp es } 
coun- try lass, A lof - ty mind I bear, ; think my-self as good as those That 
fa-therssheep,A thing that must ie done, gar- land of the fair- est flowrs Shall 


eeeerrrr ee 



















































































































































































lie Imecd | heslds- ld | diddy od re ee 
gay ap-pa-rel wear, a; My coat is made of home- ly grey, Yet is myskin as 
shroud me fromthe sun, a; And when I see they feed-ing be Where grass and flow- ers 












































































































































f) a ees 
SS aS ae a > LE Vi eee Be, ES) Be Sh (SS SS Sa SS lS) SS Raa Se 
——— 
ne sede | d diet) cd) ler g—cr lr im ef 8] wir sd ir :— st; } 
soft, a, As those that with the choic - est wines Do bathe their bod - ies 
spring, a, Close by a  eryst - al foun - tain side I sit me down and 
f) a ee 
a ail LIS Rie GSS . “SEES LSS eb, PER RE CE Eee, 
Wa Bares 3 So ae — 
Kyo _ 1 _|_¢@ 8: 7) a 24 
a \g r r ( (Sia See ees 
iO Ee =~ = c= 
i? =a 
[eam a 



















































Weide | 


oft, a. 
sing a. 










































































3. 5 
At Christmas tide, in mirth and glee, Then we together milking go 
I dance with young men neatly; With pails upon our heads, a, 
And who i’th’ city like to me And walking over woods and fields 
Can pleasure taste completely? Where grass and daisies spread a, 
No sport but pride and luxury In honest pleasures our delight 
I’th’ city can be found then, Which makes our labour sweet, a, 
But beauteous hospitality And mirth exceeds on every side 
I’ th’ country doth abound then. When lads and lasses meet a. 
A. 6. 
Ith’ spring my labour yields delight Then do not scorn a country lass 
To walk Vth’ merry morning, And look on her with pity. 
When Flora is, to please my sight, Youre better sped if her you wed 
The ground with flowers adorning. Than one from out the city. 
The lark and thrush, from briar and bush, So what I sing is in defence 
Do leap and skip and sing, a; Of all plain country lasses, 
And all is there to welcome in Whose modest, honest innocence 


The long and looked for spring, a. All city girls surpasses. 
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BRITANNIA’S SONS, REJOICE. 


Old English Patriotic Song of 1758, 























New words by 8S. B.G. re-written for the Jubilee year of 1897 
a3 4 | 
is es 
‘pee zs oe a 
Voice. jae Seo | {——= =| = 
: Key Bb. iim teen: | der om hdr 


Brit-an-nias sons, rejoice, With heart and 
May. England ev-er be The land of 
The Brit-ish Li - on’sroar Fright foe-men 





























Piano. 


















































== Ee 


ee sige: lh order it = ld 

soul andvoice, God save the Queen! Brit - an-nias sons, rejoiceWith heart and 
i - ber ty, God save the Queen! May England ev - er be The land of 
from ourshore, God save the Queen! The Brit -ish Li -  onsroarFright foe-men 




















































































Sa eee =e =e 


(aes ot Plante : te hea S, S. Wars. Gas Scud f 
soul andvoice, God save the Queen! In whose au - spi- cious reign We ma- ny 
Lie: “heraty God save the Queen! U _ ni - ted hearts and true, Girt with the 


from our shore, God save the Queen! The Brit - ish sword so bright,Leap from its 
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(ae “fe 2 

































































(lr <a oa t, orf ae he Mee ere. SN | om — — 
tri - umphsgain, So thun- der loud the strain, God save the Queen! 
o . ceanblue, All false- hood well es-chew, God save the Queen! 
sheath to fight, For li - ber - ty and right, God save the Queen! 
a) D ose & eae Sao aa eS BS 
63343 eS Sa ee ears se ees 
faa = ania omen sorcerer oi 
fn Ba | 
Le 2 — STD a ef 
Se ee ee oe 
| iets ee 
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lm: 
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Le 


robe 


ip fat 


-— 











Set 


oS 


—S~ 


eg Mae) eet oC, sft zm 
In whose au - spi - siousreign, We ma~- ny tri - umphsgain, So thun-der loud thestrain, 
U - ni - ted hearts andtrue, Girt with the o - ceanblue, All false-hood well  es-chew, 
The Brit - ish sword sobright, Leap from its sheath to fight, For li - ber- ty andright. 
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“ Original words of 1768. 


Britannias sons, rejoice, 
To George exalt your voice, 


Amherst and Boscawen, 
And all their British men, 


God save the King! 
In whose auspicious reign 
Cape Breton we regain, 
And in recording strain 


Like heroes shone. 
Thanks be to patriot Pitt, 
Whose penetrating wit 
And wisdom judged it fit 


Victory sing. To set them on. 


3. 
Oh, grant that, nobly won, 
That never Cape Breton, 
Again may fall. 
May British hands protect 
While British hearts direct , 
And Gallic schemes detect! 


E. VIIL bh. God save us all! 
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IM A MAN THATS DONE WRONG. 


Folk Song. 
In moderate time. 






































Piano. 




























































Im a man thats in trou - ble 
ther will say, when 







































































est R N Ee DS b, EEF, EE Pn, Ee 
; : N Sexo Danae . 
ae tine Ge aoe te hee Fe ee | m sm cm If rit } 
once was light heart-ed and gay; Not a coin in’ the world can I 
r beg- gar you still are at large; And mind, sir, that you don’t come 
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iC) Lal eaeees PERS emis eee Ev iekaenoweell. TEU! 
4 aa SSS 
f) 
eg : 
v .G* 
i fon Baas 
a eT 
d ih 6—— : 
bor - row, Since my own I have squanderd a - _ way. I 
near me, Ons by: hea- ven, Ill give you in charge” My 
ms a — —_ | 
eee a a eee ene 
it EE _— |} | ——_} __@ __{__—_}_te—_|—_+-_—_| __@ ss 
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D : See 
cy ee TT SSL RE ORI SN IST SS eee 
a ae "oe EE Se SEE PETE SSNS AES SSS PDR bees 
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ee a 
onee wrong’d my fa- ther and mo - ther, Till they turn’d me out from their 
mo- ther, poor thing’s bro-ken heart - ed, ee To meet me she oft- times will 
— a 
= Gaerne (ee 

































































f) N 
| IN 
4 e a” 
fy — gs re SSS = 
lr —:-| :- :s_ss ls Sets tee r. ym: [ae s Se 8 Tp Peer s 
door, To beg, starve, or die, fe oF gut - ter to lie, And ne’er 
try, For to give me a crown, with her head hang-ing down, And a 
eae ee ee ea ae ee ee ae 
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=... as 
a ae ae @e == 
P ene 
/ CHORUS. 
L Ss SS fe ee eet me. 
Hf (i — N ne ee yee 
D0. Se a eee eS e he ® teers 
( ‘ Seer 
ls au (eenitoe Me eT me le Bane bay m 7m zr If at aby } 
en - ter their dwel-ling no ee) Yr or 
teardrop falls out of her eye. iat ay ata aes ats done wrong to my 

































































A+ K R —— eg 
ieee | : :d ioe, t ido Im oy el lye s 
pa - rents, And dai - ly I wan-der a ~-_ bout, To 
f) ss sea —_ 
++ —# ee See ea pf NT 
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Cy DAES So Se Sa Cr ee ee eee = 
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fo 











































ae Sa a ple 


ee aks 
ls 4y 3 owned ane “f lm. 33 Loe the ff Sh | de el 
earn a small mite for my lodgings at night, God help me, for now Im east out. 






























































































































































Id a sister that married a squire, 
Shell neer look. nor speak unto me; 
Because in this world shes much higher, 
And rides in her carriage, so free. 
Then the girl that I once lovéd dearly, 
Is dying heart-broken, they say, 
And there on her bed she is lying, nigh dead, 
And still for the outcast doth pray. 
Chorus. I'm a man, &c. 


A. 
Kind friends, now from me take a warning, 
Take heart from what I’ve told to you, 
Be not cruel, proud hearted, and scorning, 
’Tis sometimes full hard to be true. 
I will try to be honest and upright, 
And to do all the good that I can, 
And [ll hold up my face, and go back to my place, 
And prove to my friends I'm a man. 
Chorus. ’m a man, &¢. 
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L’ADIEU. 


GEORGE JACKSON. 
(W. H.H.,) 
Largo con espressione. 























Piano. 
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Key Eb.\|s peering m | kis ot If Zm pda = meal 
One kind kiss be - fore we part, Drop a 
One fond look, my O res. - 
— i Se Gm a Be a me 
== peers eo ee ea ee 
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lt aI ee) oS | s oie tere | fH or lt ome or ls ag 

tear and bid a - dieu, One kind kiss bess 

train the fall - ing tear, One fond look, my 
4) — ee SS SS eS ee eS 
ye et ee a ee 
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to 2 Sey 
4 —_— 
iI s Sees || 71 ss A ee: aenid ted. d-tadat. 1-2) ss } 
kiss be - fore we part, Drop a tear and 
look, my on - ly love, O res - train the 
Pe 12 
BN. z 
ee 
0 , 
=) ce 
(Ex D = £ 
/ ad lib. 
eae = = 
te = ———————— 
{ls im — Ir,d.rym Pah Be Al 
bid a 2 dieu. 
fale “ing tear. 
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One more kiss before we part, 
One fond look, then bid adieu. 
Evry fibre of my heart 

Thrills with tender love for you. 
One more kiss before we part, 
One fond look, then bid adieu. 





eee Rk Ale LN Dex EO SONGS 


*,* In cases where the First Line differs from the Title, the former is also given (in italics). 
the Second to the Page of the NoTE; and the Third to the Page of the Sone. 


Abroad we must Wander (vy). cC 

A Cheshire Man sail d unto Spain (vi) . 

Adieu, my Native Land, Adieu (it) 

Adieu to Old England (vi) : 

Adieu to the Village Delights (vi) . 

Advice to the Fair Sex (vi). : 

A Ilaxen-headed Cowboy (ii) . 0 

After the Pangs of a desperate Lover (viii) 

Ah! how Sweet are the Cooling Breeze (iv) 

Alas for the Days that are Gone (v) 

All Hail to the Days (vii). : 

All in the Downs (ii) 2 

All of a Row (ii) : 

All on a Misty Morning (i) « 5 

All's Well (iii) 2 . 3 

A Master I have (i ) . ° : 

Amo Amas (i 

A North Country “Maid as “to London 
did pass (viii) . 

Arethusa, The (iii). 

Arise, Sweet Messenger of Morn (viii) 

A Schooling I went as a boy (i) 

As Dolly sat Milking (i) 

A Shepherd once a Maid did Love (ii) 

As I saw Fair Clora walk (vi 5 

As I trudged on at Ten at Night (vit) 

As I was A- walking (v) 

As it fell upon a Day (vii) 

A Song, Boys! 'tis Wrong, Boys / (viii) . 

As Sparabella Pensive lay (vii) : 

A Thousand a Year (ii) . 3 

At the Peaceful Midnight Hour (i (i) 

Awake, ye Drowsy Maids (viii) 

Awake, Sweet Love (iv) 0 

Away with these Self- loving Lads (viii) : 

A Well there isin the West Country (viii) 

Ay me! What shall I Do? (vii) : 

Bailiff's Daughter, The (i) 

Balance a Straw (viii). 

Banks of Allan Water, The (vi) 

Bay of Biscay, The (i) 

Begone, Dull Care (vi) . 

Behold, I am a ee Lass (v es 

Be Lordly, Willy, be Lordly (vii) . 

Bid me to Live and I will Live (viii) 

Black-eyed Susan (ii) 

Blow, Blow, thou Winter Wind (viii) 

Bonny Gray-eyed Morn, The (ii) 

Bonny Nell (viii) 

Bound Prentice to a Waterman (vi) 

Brave Men of Kent (vii) : 

Braye Old Oak, The (iii) 

Britannia’s Sons, Rejoice (viii) 

British Grenadiers, The (ii) : Q 

Britons, where is your Magnanimity (vii) 

Brutus (iv) é ¢ 

Burton Ale (v) : 

Buy a Broom (iii) . 2 3 

By those eyes (v) . 3 5 ; 

Cabin Boy, The (v) ‘ : : 

Caleb Quotem (iv) . 

Came you not from Newcastle? (vii) 

Can you now Leave me (vii) . 

Care flies from the Lad that is Merry (v ) 

Cast, my Love, thine Eyes (vi) : 

Cease, Rude Boreas (iv) . 5 

Cease your Funning (iv) 

Celibrate this Festival (iv) 

Charming Phillis (x) 

Cherry Ripe (i). : 

Cheshire Chambermaid, “The ‘(ii) é 

Cheshire Cheese, The (vi) 3 é 

Child of Earth with the golden hair (v). 

Colin’s Request (vii) . : 

Come, all ye Jolly Sailors Bold (iii) 

Come, Cheer up, my Lads (iv) 

Come, Cheer up your Hearts (viii) 

Come, come, Sweet Molly (ii) 

Come here, Fellow-Servant (vii) 

Come, if you dare (i) 

Come, Lasses and Lads (i) 

Come, Love, let us Join (viii 

Come, my Jolly Brisk Boys 


eb othe tele 


bei 


XXX 


iv 
xvii 
x 
xili 
x 
XVili 
ix 
XxiVv 
i 
Xxvi 
xxiii 


xv 
XXvili 
XXVili 
x 

viii 








Come, Roger and Nell (viii) . 9 
Come, Sweet Lass (viii) . 2 3 5 
Come, Take your Glass (i). 
Come, ye Brave British Lads (viii) . : 
Come where the Aspens quiver (ii) 
Concinamus, O Sodales (viii) . 
Corn is all Ripe, The (ii) 3 
Corydon’s Farewell (vili) 9 5 : 
Could a Man be secure (v) < 3 
Could I know all the World (viii) : 
Country Life is Sweet, A (vii) 
Cupid’s Courtesy (ii). 
Daddy Neptune one day to Freedom did 
say (ii). 5 
Dame of Honour, The (vii) : 
Damsel possessed of great Beauty, A (i) 
Daughter, you're too Young (v) 
Day has Gone Down (iii) 
Dearest Kitty (v) 
Dear Eventime (v) 
Dear Love, regard my Grief (iv) 
Death of Nelson, The (ii) : 
Deep, Deep Sea, The (iv) . . 
Deserted by the Waning Moon (iii), , 
Despairing beside a Clear Stream (viii) . 
Diver, The (vi 
Down among the Banks of Roses (v ) 
Down among the Dead Men (i) 
Drink to me “only (v) 
Dulce Domum (viii) 0 
Dumb Wife, The (ii). 
Early one Morning (ii) : 
Encompassed by an Angel’s Frame (vi) 
Eulalie (v) : : 
Eventime (y) . 
Ev'ry Man take his Glass in Hand (viii) 
Fairest Isle (ii) : : 
do (for Four Voices) ‘(i) m 5 
Fair Sally (iv) : 
Farewell and Adieu to You, Spanish 
Ladies (iii) 
Farewell, Dear Love (viii) 4 : 
Farewell! thou False Philander (viii) 
Far, Far from me my Lover flies (v) 
Farmer's Boy, The (1) 5 
Fill me a Bowl (v) . 
Fine Old English Gentleman, The (ii) 
Flow, thou Regal Purple Stream (iit) 
Fly away, pretty Moth (vy) : 
Fly ! fly! ye Lazy Hours (iv) 
Flying Dutchman, The (i) 
Follow the Drum (ii) 
for England when 
Gale (vii) 
From Teutchland I come (iii) 
From thee to me she turns her Eyes (vii) 
Gallant Poacher, The (iii) 


with Es 


Gallant Sailor, The (iy) . 3 ; 
Galloping Dreary Dun (i). : . 
Garden Gate, The (i) . 5 2 


Gathering Peascods (ii) . 

Gather your Rosebuds whilst ye may (vi) 
“Gentle Zitella, whither away ?"’ (il) 
George Ridler’s Oven (vi) , 
Giles Scroggins (i) . 

Gipsy King, The (iii) 5 

Girl I left behind me, The (iv) 

Give me Noble Ale (v) : 

Give that Wreath to me (vi) . 


God save the Queen (i) . Z y 
Go, forget me (iii) . ; : 
Go, go, go (v) . 


Golden” Days of “Good Queen "Bess, 
The (viii) 

Go patter to Lubbers and Swabs (i ) 

Good Ringers be we that in Torrington 
dwell (iv) : 

es Hanover, Bremen, and Va arding 
vii ; : - ' 

Happy a ! (vi) . 

Hares in the Old Plantation (i v) 

Hark! Hark! the Joy- RATER, Horn 
(vii) . : 


x 70 
xil 98 
XXX 66 
v 40 
xi 78 
v 38 
iv 34 
xi 82 
Xxvi 95 
x 80 
XXxiil 112 
i 4 
vill 64 
xix 54 
xxix 48 
Xxvi I04 
Vv 66 
XXV 82 
XXV- 70 
vii 84 
vi 45 
i I2 
i IO 
viii 56 
vi 64 
XxIV 44 
xD AO 
XXvii 112 
Vv 38 
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xvii 126 
vill 86 
XXxvV 7B 
xxv 70 
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x1 84 
xi 86 
Be 118 
iv 56 
xi 82 
ix 62 
XXV 68 
XXX 58 
Soh 6) 
il 16 
i I 
xxvl 86 
v 52 
xXxxli 88 
i 9 
XVI 20 
i 14 
Fog Ee 
ii 28 
Vili 96 
XXX 76 
ROE GH 
xiv 102 
ii 16 
xiii I00 
x 100 
XXvlii_ 26 
i 7 
1 26 
XxivV. 49 
il It 
XXV 7 
i 16 
XxIV 41 
xi go 
XXXxli 102 
viii OT 
XX 62 
li 8 
ix IIo 
Xx 72 


The First Numeral refers to the VOLUME; 


Harvest-Home (v) . . 

Health to all Honest Men, A ‘(viii) 

Heart of Oak (iv) 6 

Heaving of the Lead, The (vii) 

He Comes from the Wars (vi) 

Help me, each Harmonious Grove (vii) 

Henry VIIL.'s Song (i) . 8 : : 

Here'a Sheer Hulk (iv) . : : . 

Here’s a Health to the Lass (vi) . 

Flere's a Health to the Queen (i) : 

Here’s a Health unto His Majesty (vi) . 

Here’s to the Maiden (i) : 

He that will not Merry Merry be (viii) : 

Hey Ho! What shall I Do (iii) 

Hindustani Girl’s Lament, The (v) 

Home, Sweet Home (ii) 

Hope, the Hermit (ii) 

Hope, thou Nurse of Young Desire (ii) . 

Hope told a Flattering Tale (vi) ; 

Hop-Planters’ Song, The (viii) 

How Happy could I be ae Either (vii) 

How stands the Glass around? (viii) 

How sweet in the Woodlands (vii) 

Iam a Friar of Orders Grey (i). 

Lam a Poor Man (iii) 

I ama Poor Shepherd Undone (vi) 3 

Lama Young Lass of Lynn (viii) « 3 

Ianthe, the Lovely (vii) . 

I attempt from Love's Sickness to Fly (vii) 

I'd be a Butterfly (ii) : 

I do Confess (vii) . 

I Dreamt that I Dwelt in Marble Halls (vi) 

If Love’s a Sweet Passion (iii) 

If Torn from thee (vi) 

I have a Silent Sorrow (vi). 

I knew by the Smoke that so gracefully 
curled (ii) : 

I Live not where I love (viii) - : 

I'll Sail upon the Dog-Star (iii) 

Li sing you a good Old Song H) 

I'll speak of Thee (iv). 

I lou'd a Maid, her Name was Nell (vi) 

I’m Afloat (i) . 6 

I’m a Man that’s done Wrong (viii) : 

I'm Lonesome since I cross'd the Hill (iv) 

Im Parish Clerk (iv). 

In Doncaster there dwelt a Lass (viii) 

In good King Charles's Golden Days (i). 

In ‘Infancy our Hopes and Fears (vi) 

In Limbo (ii) . 

In May fifteen Hundred and Eig shy 
and Eight (vy) . 

In Praise of a Dairy (viii) . 

In Storms when Clouds obscure the 
Shy (ii) 

In Summer Time, when Flow'rs (vii) 

In the Caverns Deep of the Ocean Cold (vi) 

In the Merry Month of May (vii) 

In the Month of February (viii) 

In this Old Chair my Father sat (iv) 

Invincible Armado, The (v) . 

I once that was Great (ii) 

I pass all my Hours (iii). 

I pray thee send me back my Heart (vi) 

I remember, I remember (ii) . : 

It was a Lover and his Lass (vii) 

I’ve been roaming (i) 

I went to the Fair (i i) : 

Jewel is my Lady Fair, A (vi) c 

Joan's Placket is Torn (v) 

Jolly, Jolly Breeze, The (iii) . . 

Jonathan (vy) . ° 

Joy-Inspiring Horn, The (vii) 

Joy, Joy for Ever (vii) , 

Just like Love is Yonder Rose (iii) . 

L’ Adieu (viii) . : 

Lady, Thee I Love (vii) 

Lady, unheeding, Love lies a- Bleeding (iv) 

Lashed to the Helm (ii) 

Lass of Lynn, The (viii) é ¢ 

Lass of Richmond Hill, The (iii) 

Lass of the Mill, The (iv) ; 

Lass with the Golden Locks, The (viii) . 


Cc 
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ill 28 
xi 81 
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iv 32 
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Xxill Io 
XX 72 
xvi 24 
iv 47 
XViD 
xxiii 98 
v 58 
xl 81 
xil 93 
Iv 54 
viii 94 
ii 20 


GENERAL INDEX TO SONGS 





Last New Year's Morn (vii) . z 

Last Night the Dogs did Bark (ii) 

Last Valentine Day (vi) 

Leather Bottel, ‘The (ii) . : 

Leave, Lasses, your Work (iv) 

Let Ambition Fire thy Mind (vi 

Let me Wander not Unseen i} 

Light of Other Days, The (iii) 

Listen to the Voice of Love (i) 

Long, Long Ago (vi). . 

Loud roar'd the Dreadful Thunder (i) 

Love in Thine Eyes for Ever Plays 
(ili) . ; c 

Love lies a- Bleeding (iv) : 

Love's Ritornella (ii) . . 

Love will Find out the Way (vi) : 

Loyal Lovers that are Distant (viii) 

Lubin’s Rural Cot (i) 

Maidens, Beware ye (vii) 

Maid of Doncaster (viii) - 

Many have told of the Monks (i i) eee 

Marigold Lane (1) . 

Marriage, or, the Mousetrap (viii); 

Meet me by Moonlight alone (iv) . 

Melancholy Nymph, The (viii 

Mermaid, The (vi) : 

’Mid Pleasures and Palaces (ii) 

Midsummer Carol (iii) : 

Mid-Watch, The (iii) 

Miller of Dee, The (vi) . 3 0 

Miller's Wedding, The (iv) . < 

Molly Lepell (vii) . b : A 

Monks of Old, The (i) . 

Morning Break, The (viii) 

Much I Loved a Charming Creature (iii) 

Musidora (iv) . : c 

My Dear and Only Love (vil c : 

My Dog and I (vi) . : 

My Father in Leather was Clad (vi) 

My Father turn'd me out of Doors (iv) 

My Friend and Pitcher (ii) 

My Lodging is on the Cold Ground (iii) 

My Mother Bids me Bind eh Hair gale 

My Pretty Jane (iii) 

Nancy Dawson (vili) . 

Night her Blackest Sables wore, The 
(viii) : 

No Flower that Blows (vi) 

No more of My Harriet (viii) . 

Northern Lass, The (i) . 

Northern Nancy (viii 

Pee a Ale (viii) 

Jow my Daddy's from Home (v) 
ye oh now, I needs must Part (iv) 
Nymph that Undoes Me, The (vii) 
O Cruel, Cruel Fate (iii) 

O for those Old Familiar Friends (v nal 

O Good Ale, thou art my Darling (vii) . 

O! If thou couldst Desert me (ii) . 

O Jenny, O Jenny (viii) . 4 

O Listen, Listen to the Voice of Love (ite 

O no! my Love, no! (iv) : 

O Poor Polly Oliver (vii) : 

O What a Plague is Love J (ii) 

O Winter, Dreary Winter (vii 

Oh, Come with me, my Love (iv) . 

Oh! Dear ! What can the Matter be? (iii) 

Oh! Forbear to bid me Slight Her (vi) . 

“Oh! If I had a Thousand a Year” (ii) 

Oh, Mother, a Hoop! (iv) A : 

Oh no, we never Mention her (iv) . 

Oh, Pilot, 'tis a Fearful Night (vi) 

Oh! the Early Time of Love (vii) . 

Oh! the Oak and the Ash (viii) 

O'er Nelson's Tomb, with Silent Grief 
opprest (ii) 3 

Of all the Girls in our Town (viii) 

Of all the Girls that are so Smart (viii) . 

Of all the Simple Things we do (viii) 

Of what is the Old Man ne (v ) 

Old Adam (iv) 

Old Ringwood (vi). ; 

Old Simon the Cellarer (i) 

Old Tubal Cain was a Man of Might (iv) 

Once I Loved a Maiden Fair (v) 

Once in a blithe Greenwood (ii) 

One Summer Eve with Pensive Thought 
(v) : 

On Ir iday Morn when we set Sail (vi) . 

On Richmond Hill (iii) . 

On the Banks of Allan Vi ‘ater (vi) 


XXX, 


xxiii 
viii 
XXV 














Orinthia, my Beloved /\(iv) . 

cof the Mountains and over the Waves 
vi) . 

Oxen Ploughing, The (ii) 

Pastime with Good Company (i) . 

Peaceful Slumbering on the Ocean (v) . 

Phillida and Corydon (vii) 

Phillida flouts me (ii) 

Phillis on the New-Mown Hay (vi) 

Pilgrim of Love, The (iv) ; 

Pilot, The (vi) : : 3 

Ploughboy, The (ii) 4 : 

Ploughman’s Ditty, The (v cs ine 

Polly Oliver (vii) 

Poor Jack (i) . 

Poor little Gipsy, The (ii) 

Pray Goody (ili). - 

Precautioned Nymph, The (v) - 

Pretty Star of the Night (iv) . ; 

Prithee, lend your Jocund Voices (ii) 

Quaff with me the Purple Wine (iv) 

Ragged and Torn and True (iii). : 

Red Lips, The (viii) ; 2 : 

Reproach, The (v) . 

Rest, Warrior, Rest (vi) 

Returning Home across the Fields (i) 

Richard of Taunton Dean (vii) . : 

Ringers of Torrington Town, The (iv) . 

Rise, Gentle Moon (iii) . 

Roast Beef of Old England, The (iy) 

Rock'd in the Cradle of the Deep (i (i ) 

Roger and Cicely (viii) . 

Roger's Courtship (iii) 

Room, Room for a Rover (vii) 

Rose that Weeps, The ty) 

Rule Britannia (ii) . ; 

Sally in our Alley (viii) . 

Sally Sweetbread (v) 

Send Back my Long- Strayed Eyes (v) 

Shells of the Ocean (v) . 

Shepherd and the little Bird, The (ii) 

Shepherds, have you Seen my Pastora 


(vi) . 

Shepherd's Winter ‘Song, The (vi) 

Should he upbraid (i) : 

Simon the Cellarer (i) 

Since now the World's turn'd upside 
Down (vii) . : : c 

Sir Thomas, I cannot (ii) ° 

Smile again, my Bonnie Lassie (v) 

Softly Rise, 'O Southern Breeze (vi) 

Some talk of Alexander (i) 

Somebody (vi) 5 

Song for the Oak, A (iii) 

Songs of Shepherds (vii 

Spanish Lady, The (vii) 

Sparabella’s Complaint (vii) . 

Spider and the Fly, The (i) 

Spring and Winter (ii) . 

Spring is Coming (viii) . 

Spring-time is come, The (ii) . 

Stammering Lovers, The (vi) 

Storm, The (iv). 

Sun had Loosed his Weary Team, ‘The. 
(vill) 

Sweet are the Charms of her I Love (iv) 

Sweet Kitty Clover (v) : 

Sweet Nelly, my Heart's Delight (i ) 

Sweet Smells the Briar (vi) ; 

Take a Bumper and try (i) 

Tell me, Mary, how to woo thee (iv) 

Tell me, Lovely Shepherd ve 

Tell me, my heart (v) . i 

Tell me the Tales (vi) 

ell me where is Fancy Bred? (iv) . 


i The Day was closed, the Moon (i) . 


The Day Star has long been Sunk (iv) 
The Graces and the Wand' ring Loves (vii) 
The Landlord he looks very big (vii) 

The Bed was heat the Clouds were dark 


The ane zs a- Coming (viii) : 

The Stones that built George Ridler’s Oven 
vi) . : 

The ie had set behind the Hill (i) ; 

The Vanguish'd Brutus seiz'd the Fatal 

Sword (iv ; ‘ 

The Women all tell !'m “false (i (i) 

Then Farewell, my trim-built Wherry ( (ii) 

There is a Flower that Bloometh (vi) 

There was a Bonny Blade (ii). 


XXVi 
iii 
XXX 
XV 
viii 

Vv 

iv 
XXxil 


xvi 
XV 
Xxxii 











There was a Jolly Miller (vi). 

There was an Old Woman (vii) 

There was a Youth (i) . 

They tell us that you Mighty Powers (vi) 
Thou art gone from my Gaze {itis 
‘Three Ages of Love, ‘The (vii) 

Through all the Employments of Life (v i) 
Through the cool shady Woods (ii) . 
Through the Wood (iy). 

Thy Secret unto thy Master tell (ii) 
Tight little Island, The (ii). 

Time has not thinned my flowing hair (v) 
'Tis I am the Gipsy King (iii) j 
"Tis thy will and I must leave thee (v) 
To all you Ladies now on Land (viii) 
To Anthea (vili) . 

To be Lordly, whether he Ride or Run (vii) 
To Drive the Cold Winter away (vil) 
To meet her Mars (v) 

Tom Pearse, Tom Pearse (viii) 

To my Muse give Attention ee 
Tom Bowling (iv) . 

Tubal Cain (iv) 
Twang Lango Dillo Day (ii) . 

‘Twas Early I Walked (iti) . 

'Twas in the Merry Month of May (ii). 

"Twas on a Pleasant Summer's Day (vi) 
"Twas on a very Stormy Day (i) 

"Twas on the Morn of Sweet May Day (iii) 
"Twas when the Seas were Roaring (viii) 
Two Daughters of this Aged Stream (ii) 
Under the Greenwood Tree (vii) : 
Valentine, A (viii) . 

Vicar of Bray, The'{i), - 
Wandering Beauty, The (vii). 
Water Parted from the Sea (iii) 

Wealthy Fool with Gold in Store, The (ii) 
Weep no more, thou Sorry Boy ivi) 
Well-a-Day ! (vi) a 
Well of St. Keyne, The (viii), 

We met, 'twas in a Crowd (i) ; 

Were I oblig’d to Beg my Bread (vi) 
What a Fine Thing I have Seen (iv) 
What shall I do to show how much I love 

her ? (viii) 2 
What though I bea Country Lass ? (viii) 
When a Little Farm we Keep (iii) 
When a Trembling Lover dies (ii). : 
When Britain firstat Heav'n's Command 


(ii) . ‘ : F ; : 
When Daffodils begin to Peer (v) . 
When Daisies pied iv) : 

When Fanny, Blooming Fair (vii) . 
When Forced from Dear Hebe to go (vi 
When Harold was invaded (vii). 
When I survey the World around (ii) . 
When I was Bound Apprentice (iii) s 
When Lubin Sings of Youth’s Delight (vi) 
When Mighty Roast Beef (iv) 

When Molly Smiles (v) . 

When once I was a Shepherd Boy (i) 
When Orpheus went Down (v)_. 
When other lips (v) : 

When that I was a little tiny Boy i) 
When the Shepherds Seek to Woo (vi) 
When the Farmer has fallowed (v) 5 
When 'tis Night, and the Mid-Watch ts 

Come (iii) 

When Venus the Goddess of Beauty (ii 
Where, Dear Maid (vii) . : 

Where the Bee Sucks (i) 

While I hang on your Bosom (iv) 

While Pensive I Thought of my Love (iii) 
Who has eé'er been at Baldock ? (iv) 

Why are you Wandering? (ii) f 
Why so pale and wan, fond lover ? (viii) 
Widdicombe Fair (viii) a 

Will you Hear a Spanish Lady (vii) 5 
‘Will you walk into my Parlour ?”’ (i) 
With Jockey to the Fair (iii) . 

With Lowly Suit and Plaintive e Ditty (iv) 
Within a Garden (iii) 

Wolf, The (i) 

Woodpecker, The (ii) = 

Ye Darksome Woods, where Echo Dwells 


eae me like a Soldier fall (ii) 
York! York for my Monie (viii) 
You Gentlemen of England (ii) 
You may Slight me (iil) . F 
Young Roger came Tapping (iii) 


Xxix 
ix 
xii 
<< 
xi 

i 

iv 

vi 
Vili 
Xxiii 
i 
xxiii 
iii 

Be 
xvi 
xxii 
XXV 
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XXVii 
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68 
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SAKRONOLOGICAL INDEX TO AIRS 


x The First Numeral refers to the VOLUME ; 


Before 1650. 


All on a Misty Morning (vii) . : Gy Sorael 
Awake, Sweet Love (iv) . 5 (ah 
Away with these Self- loving Lads (viii) ull 
Ay Me! What Shall I Do? (Wit) . xviii 
Bailiffs Daughter, The (i) . : eis 
British Grenadiers, The (ii). sos 
Came you not from Newcastle? (vii) 3 ode 
Corydon’s Farewell (viii) ¢ . eet 
Dear Love, regard my Grief (iv). Sit 
Drink to Me only (vy). A ¢ .  XXvii 
Dumb Wife, The (ii). 5 5 5 
Gathering Peascods (ii) . f - a dh 
Here’s to the Maiden (i). c : . Xxvili 
Hope, the Hermit (ii). oO 

I am a Poor Shepherd Undone (vi) ell 

In Praise of a Dairy (viii) 5 : peel 

It was a Lover and his Lass (vii) . 5 Ree 
Joan’s Placket is Torn (vy) z . 5 Boa 
Leather Bottel, The (ii) . : é . Vili 
Midsummer Carol, A (iii) 5 ; . Vii 
My Dear and Only Love (viii) : ct Sal 
My Dog and I (vi) . : . xiii 
Now, Oh now, Ineeds must Part (iv) > 1 
Oh! the Oak and the Ash (vili) . ov 
Old Adam was a Poacher (iv) : ns 
Once I Loved a Maiden Fair (v)_ . 5 heen 
Pastime with good Company (i). 2 Seq 
Phillida flouts me (ii). 4 5. ail 
Ragged and Torn and True (iii) 0 5 8% 
Sir Thomas, I cannot (ii) 3 D > Bal 
Songs of Shepherds (vii) . 9 A Pex, 
Spanish Lady, The (vii) . cb a Bip 
Stammering Lovers, The (vi) : il 
Through all the Employments of Life (vi) xi 
Under the Greenwood Tree (vii) . 5 BS 
Valentine, A (viii) . Vv 
What though Ibea Country Lass ? (viii) xii 
When that I was a little tiny Boy (i) 9.) xxxii 
When Daffodils begin to Peer(v) . 5 2 egy 


York! York for my Monie (viii) . Babs 


1650 to 1700. 


Abroad we must Wander (v) . : . XXvii 
Begone, Dull Care (vi) . : oil 
Bonny Grey-eyed Morn, The (ii) : ail 
Bonny Nell (viii). “ : . vii 
Brave Men of Kent (vii) . 5 - xvii 
Cease your Funning We E . pix 
Celebrate this Festival (iv) . 5 Rel 
Come, if you dare (i) S é 3 .  XXviii 
Come, Lasses and Lads (i) . . xxvii 
Come, Sweet Lass (viii) . : § 6 pean 
Dame of Honour, The (vii). xix 
Despairing beside a Clear Stream viii). Vili 
Down among the Banks of Roses (v) . xxiv 
Dulce Domum (viii) ; - : Yi 
Fairest Isle (ii) oe. 
Fine Old English Gentleman, The (ii) 6) on 
Fly! fly! ye Lazy Hours (iv) : S v 


From Thee to Me she turns her Eyes (vii) xxili 
Gather your Rosebuds whilst ye may (vi) ii 
Here’s a Health unto His Majesty (vi) ._ iii 
How Happy could I be with Either (vii) xvii 
I attempt from Love’s Sickness to Fly 

(vii) . ' 5 : c F044 
I do Confess (vii) ¢ 5 eX Vall 
I Live not where I Love (viii) | v 
I Pass all My Hours (iii). é 6 5 
I'll Sail upon the Dog-Star (iii) ; eo 
If Love's a Sweet Passion (ili) v 
Jewel is my Lady Fair, A (vi) a v 


Jolly, Jolly Breeze, The (iii) . : a atl 
Lass of Lynn, The (viii) . b A a dan 
Love lies a-Bleeding (iv) é nV, 
Love will Find out oe Way (vi) c . iil 
Maid of Doncaster (viii) . c a 
Marriage, or, The Mousetrap (viii) « meal 
Mermaid, The (vi) . ; vi 


Much I Loved a Charming Creature (iii) x 
Night her Blackest Sables wore, The (viii) xii 





the Second to the Page of the NoTE; and the Third to the Page of the Sonc. The classification, 
in some instances conjectural, refers to the MELODy, not to the Worps. 


Northern Nancy (viii) . ° . 5 ul I4 
Nottingham Ale (viii) . : A 5 9 Bel 86 
O Cruel, Cruel Fate (iii) . : . Vili 82 
Oh, Mother, a Hoop (iv) : aa Ube II4 
Phillis on the New-Mown Hay (vi), + Vi 70 
Phillida and Corydon ve) : 5 6) Beal 78 
Roger’s Courtship (iii) oN 64 
Sweet Nelly, my Heart's Delight (i ) on eas KO) 
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Dogs began to bark, The, XI. xvi. 

Don't you see my Billy coming ? VII, vii. 

Down in the North Country, \. xiv. 

Dull Sir John, \. x. 

Eve's lamentation, V. xxv. 

Farewell, dear heart, U1. i. 

Farewell, Manchester, V1. ii. 

Farewell, ye green fields, Vil. xi. 

Faine I would, or the King's Complaint, 
5 18, 

Fair Ellen like a lilly grew, XI. xvi. 

Fair Hebe I left with cautious design, 
WALL, Sede 

Lair maid of Islington, The, VI\. xx. 

Fair maid sat weeping, A, VII. viii. 

Fair summer droops, Ii. i. 

False Lovers, The, VII. vi. 

Father's wholesome admonition, The, 
RV Uti: 

LFrelton’s Gavotte, V1. ii. 

Fill every glass, I. xiv. 

Fill, fill all your glasses, Ul. iii. 2. 

Fill, fill the glass, Vi. ii. 

Fine Companion, I. ix. 

Fine Old English Gentleman, The, 
VIL. iii. 

Lor I love my love, VAI. xxii. 

For the murmur of thy lip, love, VII. xi. 

Forth from my dark and dismal cell, 
VI. viii. 

Fox may steal, A, II. iii. x. 

Friar and the Nun, The, VXI. xxii. 

Friar in the Well, The, I. ix. 

Frog and Mouse, The, \. xxviii. 

From Hope's fond dream, V. xxii. 

From Oberon in Fairy Land, VUII. v. 

From the man whom I love, VII. v. 

Gathering Peascods, I. x. 

Get thee hence, V. xxv. 

Gin thou wert mine ain thing, I. xiv. 

Gipsy Countess, The, VII. x.—xix. 

Give ear to a frolicsome ditty, VII. 
Xviil. 

Give me back my Arab steed, \V. 1. 

Give me a friend and a bottle to share, 
UNO Ses: 

Glory of the West, The, I. x. 

Goddesses, 1. ix. 

Golden Grove, The, VII. viii. 

Golden slumbers kiss your eyes, VIA. xii. 

Golden Vanity, The, VAI. vii. 

Good Companions Arithmaticke, The, 
VAL Iete 

Good sir, you wrong your britches, 
WADI, 30 

Gossip Joan, 1. xiv. 

Grate's Inn Mask, 1. x. 

Grandfather s Clock, The, VUII. vi. 

Great Lord Frog and Lady Mouse, I. 
soared PAWN ob 

Green Gown, The, VII. xv. 

Greene groweth the holy, \. xxvii. 

Green Lanes of England, The, VIX. v. 

Green mossy banks of the Lea, The, 
VILLI. xiii. 

Greene Sleeves, 1. xv. ; VIII. ix. 

Greenwich Park, VIII. xii. 

Greenwood, I. ix. 

Grim king of the ghosts, I. xiv; VIII. ix. 

Grimstock, I. ix. 

Guardian Angels, III. iv. 2. 

Had I a heart for falsehood framed, 
VIL. xxii. 

Halfe Hannikin, I. ix.-xxix. 

Happy Groves, I. x. 

Hark! hark! the dogs do bark, Il. xvi. 

Hark! 'tis the Indian drum, U1. xxi. ; 
IV. i, 
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Flave at thy coat, old woman, I. ix. 

Have you heard of a frolicsome ditty ? 
I, xiv. 

Have you not heard ? V. xxvi. 

Hawthorn Tree, The, 1. x. 

fle that hath a good wife, 1. x. 

Flear us, great Rugwith, I11. viii. 

Fear, ye Gods of Britain, IX. viii. 

Flealth to all good fellows, A, VIII. i. 

Health to Betty, A, I. ix. 

Hlealths, The, 1. 1x. 

Fleart’'s Ease, 1. ix. 

Hearts of Oak, VIII. v. 

Heaving of the Lead, The, \. xxx. 

FHlelston Dance, VIUI. iii. 

Hemp Dresser, The, I. x.; VIII. x. 

Here's a health to our master, VI. iii. 

Here we go round the mulberry bush, 
VIII. vii. 

Hero and Leander, VIII. xi. 

fey, boy, up go we, I. x. 

Hey for a lass and a bottle, VII. xxii. 

Hey for Somersetshire, VII. xx. 

Hey, ho, my honey, V1. ii. 

Fitde Park, \. x. 

High Germany, VII, vii. xii. 

Fits eyes do show his days are almost 
gone, III. i. 

Hitt and misse, I. ix. 

Ho! brother Teague, VIII. xi. 

Hockley in the hole, 1. x. 

Homeless love, VIII. ix. 

Flosier's Ghost, LV. viii. 

How happy a father am J, iil. vi. n. 

How happy are we, I. xiv. 

How happy are young lovers, 1V. vili. 

How merrily we live, II. xviii. 

Flow pleasant a sailor's life passes, 
WALG > ant. 

How pleasant it ts, Il. xiv. 

How unhappy ts Phillis in love, V1. xi. 

Humours of the Bath, VIX. i. 

Hunting of Arscort of Tetcott, The, 
Vile ive 

Huntsman’s Chorus, The, Il. xix. 

Lama Country Parson, V1. xii. 

Iam a poor man, God knows, V1. ii. 

Lam a poor shepherd undone, I. xv. 

I am gone, sir, III, 1. 

L am the Duke of Norfolk, 1. x. 

L burn, my brain consumes, III. iii. 2. 

I came from ole Kentucky, VII. ii. 

I have a good mother at home, I. xxix. 

I have a pretty titmouse, III. 1. 

I know that I went to the fair, VAI. ii. 

I knew a damsel amourous, 1, xxii. 

I, like a ship, im storms was tossed, 
Neexi 

LT live in the town of Lynn, VIII. xii. 

LI loena a laddie but ane, III. vi. x. 

IT pray ye, gentles, list to me, VIII. vii. 

I sowed the seeds of love (see also Seeds 
of Love), Il. xvii. 

I wish I were those gloves, dear heart, 
WAMU Sb 

I would I were in my own country, 
Is tbe, 

1 would not be a serving man, III. ii. 

I'd be a butterfly, 1. xxx. ; ILI. xx. 

Ll weave my love a garland, VII. xxii. 

Lui tell thee, Dick, V1. viii. 

L've been roaming, III. xx. 

Lanthe the lovely, J. xv; V. xxiv. 

Idle creature, \V. ix. 

[fall the world were paper, I. ix. 

Lf Love's a sweet passion, I. xiv. 

Lf Love makes me forsworn, Ill. i. 

Lf o'er the cruel tyrant love, III. xiv. 

Tf she be made of white and red, IKI. I. 

In an old quiet parish, II, ii. 

In a vale closed with woodlands, V1. 
viii, 
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In Bibberly Town, VII. vii. 

In hurry post haste for a licence, VII. xi. 

In infancy our hopes and fears, Mil. 
xiv. 

In Taunton Dene, VIII. xi. 

Indian Drum, The, I11. xxi.; IV. i. 

Trish Howl, The, \. xiv. 

Irish Lady, The, or Aniseed water 
Robin, 1. ix. 

Irish Trot, The, 1. xiv. 

It's forty long miles, VALI. xii. 

It was a lover and his lass, II. i. 

Jack-a-Lent, J. ix. 

Jack Pudding, i ab >.<, 

Jeanette and Jeanot, I. xxxii. 

Jenny pluck pears, 1. x. 

Jenny, where hast thou been ? I. xiv. 

Jillian of Berry, YX. ii. 

Jim Crow, VII, iii, xxii. 

Joan's placket is torn, VIX, v. 

Jockey and Jenny together were wed, 
VIII. ix. 

Jog on, jog on, the footpath way, III. i. 

Jog on, my honey, 1. ix. 

Jolly companions every one, VIII. xi. 

Jolly Pindar, The, 1. xxix. 

Jolly Roger of Twangdillo, VIX. ii. 

Jone stooped down, VIII. x. 

Jovial Cobbler, The, 11. viii. 

Jovial Hickler's Boy, ViI. ix. 

Joy and Sorrow, V1. xi. 

Joy to great Cesar, I. xv. 

Jump, Jim Crow, VIL. xxii. 

Jumping Joan stays long at home, V. 
Xxvi. 

Kate of Aberdeen, VII. xvi. 

Kathleen Mavourneen, 1. xix. 

Kemp's jig, 1. ix. 

Kettle drum, I. x. 

Kind husband and imperious wife, 
VI. ix. 

King's complaint, I. ix. 

Labour in vaine, I. x. 

Lady and the Apprentice, The, VII. vi. 

Ladye, lie near me, 1. x. 

Lady Spiller, 1. ix. 

Lamentation of the old serving-man, 
The, U1, ii. 

Lass of Patie's Mill, The, \. xiv. 

Last night I heard the dog star bark, 
VI. viii. 

Last time I came o'er the moor, 1. xv. 

Last words, The, Il. xii. 

Lavender's blue, V1. x. 

Lavender's green, V1. Xiii. 

Law lies a-bleeding, IV. v. 

Lawn as white as driven snow, II. 1. ; 
V. XXV. 

Lay by your pleading, IV. v. 

Leather apron, The, VII. xx. 

Le Berger et la Bergére, 1. xxii. 

Le Printemps, \. xiv. 

Let's drink and let's sing, V1. xviii. 

Let Oliver now be forgiven, VI. xi. 

Let not a moon-struck elf, V1. xii. 

Light guitar, The, \11. xx. 

Lilleburlero, 1. xiv.; VILL. xi. 

Little Bingo, I. xxviii. 

Little Gipsy, The, II, xx. 

Little girl down the lane, The, VIA. 
xiii. 

Liwyn-on, IV. ix. 

Lo, He comes in clouds descending, X11. 
iv. 7. 

London gentlewoman, The, I. x. 

London ladies, I. xiv. 

London Prentice, The, lil. v. 2. 

Long ago, I. xii. 

Lord Frog and Lady Mouse (see also 
Great Lord Frog), 1. xxviii. 

Lord Thomas, V\1. vi. 

Lost heart, The, \. ix. 

Love in thine eyes, 1. xix. 

Love's Ritronella, 1. xxii. 

Love's votary, VIII. x. 

Love's young dream, VII. xi. 

Lovely lass to Friar came, A, |, xiv. 

Lovely Nancy, VU. viii. 

Lover's mistake, The, VULI. ix. 

Loyal lover, The, VM. vi.-viil. 

Loyal song, A, 1. xxvi. 

Lull me beyond thee, \. x. 

Lumps of pudding, 1. xv. 

Lunatick Lover, The, VIII. ix. 

Lusty Packington, VU. iii. 

Maid and her Box, The, VX\. viii. 

Maid and the Lantern, The, VMI. ii. 

Maid peep t out of the window, The, 1. 
ix 


Mage on a tree, \. ix. 








Martin Swart and his man, II, i. 

May-day ballad, A, M1. ii. 

May Fair, VILL. xii. 

Mayden Lane, |. ix. 

Merry milkmaids, The, 1. ix. 

Merry pranks of Robin Goodfellow, 
The, VIII. v. 

Merry Swiss Boy, The, U1. xx. 

Merry Weasel, The, I. ix. 

Midsummer came, VII. vii. 

Milking pail, The, 1. xxx.; VII. 
xxiii. 

Milkmayde's Bob, The, \. x. 

Milk field, The, 1. ix. 

Millison's jig, 1. ix. 

Miss Dawson's Hornpipe, VU. vii. 

Mistress’ Health, The, V1. viii. 

Mock Beggars’ Hall stands empty, I. 
iis Wille a. 

Moderation, VI. ii. 

Molly Mogg, VII. xx. 

Mouse trap, The, \. xiv. 

Muirland Willie, VIX. i. 

Mundesse, I. x. 

Muses quit, jaded, &c., The, VI1. xx. 

My dear and only love, [ pray, VAM. xi. 

My dog and I, VI. x. 

My dog and gun, II. v. 2. 

My father had forty good shillings, 
WAG she 

My father he had ten acres of land, 
VII. viii. 

My home, my happy home, IV. i. 

My Lady Cullen, 1. ix. 

My mistress is a shuttlecock, VMI. iii, 

My mother bids me bind my hair, I. 
xix WL. te 

My own blue bell, 111. xx. 

My Poll and my partner Joe, II. iv. 

My son, if you reckon to wed, VIII. ix. 

Mynheer Vandunk, 1V. i. 

Ned Smith, 1V. viii. 

New Bo-Peep, I. x. 

New Exchange, 1. ix. 

New Mad Tom, VI. viii. 

New new Nothing, 1. x. 

New Wells, VII. xxiii. 

Newgate Garland, A, VIII. iii. 

Night piece, or, The Shaking of the 
Sheets, I. ix. 

Nightingale she sings a song, The, \. 
xxii. 

No more fair virgins, VIII. xii. 

No glory I covet, VI. xi. 

Nobleman and Thrasher, The, V1. vii. 

Noble Lord's cruelty, The, VV. vii. 

None such, 1. ix 

Northern Lass, The, VU. i. 

Nothing like grog, VII. xi. 

Now ponder well, I. xiv. 

Now, Robin, send to me thy vow, III. i. 

Now, Roger, [ll tell you, \. xv. 

Now the hungry lion roars, iI. i. 

Now until the break of day, II. i. 

Nutting we will go, A, VXI. viii. 

O dearest lady, VIL. xi. 

O gentle love, I1I. i. 

Oh! how they frisk tt, VII. xx. 

O lead me to some peaceful gloom, IX1. 
viii. 

O London is a fine town, I. xiv. 

O mistress mine, III, i. 

O my hart, and O my hart, I. xxvii. 

Oh no, we never mention her, III, xx. 

O tell us, Cupid, IV. ix. 

O the broom, I. xiv. 

O the twelfth day of December, III. i. 

O thou wert born to please me, III. 
viii. 72. 

Oh, what plague it is to be a lover, XI, 
iii. 

Of all the maidens fair, VII. xxiv. 

Of all the simple things we do, I. xiv. 

Of all the trades that ever I see, 
VILL six, 

Of all the world’s enjoyment, VII. xvii. 

Of noble race was Shenken, I. xiv. 

Old Courtier, The, VI. ii. 

Old King Cole, 1. xxviii. ; II. x. 

Old man’s a bedfull of bones, An, \, x. 

Old mole, The, 1. ix. 

Old Sir Simon the king, 1. xv. ; II. 
Ve Te 

Old singing man, The, VUAI. xiii. 

Old Towler, I. xxx. 

Old woman clothed in grey, An, I.xiv. ; 
Vix. 

On a day, III. i. 

On a hill there grows a flower, VII. 
Xxi, 
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On the bank of a river so deep, VXI. ix. 

Once I loved a maiden fair, 1. ix. ; 
VI. iii. 

One evening having lost my way, I. xv. 

One morning very early, VII, xxii. 

Ousel cock so black of hue, IX, i. 

Over the hills and over dale, 11. i. 

Over the hills and far away, 1. xiv. 

Packington's Pound, \. xiv.; VIII. iii. 

Parson's Farewelt, The, I. ix. 

Paul's Steeple, I. x. 

Paul's Wharfe, 1. x. 

Peggie Ramsay, VAXI. ix. 

Pepper ts black, 1. ix. ; VIII. ix. 

Petticoat wag, I. x. 

Phebe, VIII, ix. 

Phillis on the new-mown hay, Il. i. 

Picking of sticks, 1. ix. 

Pie sat on a pear tree top, A, VIII. ix. 

Pleasant month of May, The, VMI. viii. 

Plot rent and torn, The, V. XxXvi. 

Poor Robin's maggot, I. xiv. 

Pray, fair one, be kind, \. xiv. 

Pretty maid, your misfortunes ye tell, 
VIL. viii. 

Pretty parrot, say, 1. xiv. 

Pretty sailor, VII. viii. 

Pretty wanton, come away, V. Xxiv. 

Prince Rupert's March, \. ix. ; Ul. x. 

Princess Royal, II. vii. 2. 

Punk's delight, I, x. 

Queen's old courtier, The, Il. ii. ; IV. 
iv. 

Queen's jig, The, VI. ii. 

Quodling’s delight, VIII. vi. 

Ragged beggar man, The, VII. vii. 

Rant, The, VII. xviii. 

Ravish'd lover, The, VII. xx. 

Reputations hacked and hewed, V. 
XXVi. 

Rinaldo, March in, J. xiv. 

Rise, gentle moon, 111, xxi. 

Roast Beef of Old England, The, 
VIII. v. 

Robin, lend to me thy bow, ILI. i. 

Robin Hood and Little John, ViLI. iii. 

Robin Hood and Guy of Lisborne, I. ix. 

Rogero, VIII. ix. 

Rogue's march, The, VI. viii. 

Room for cuckolds, V1. xv. 

Room for company, VII. xv. 

Rose is ved and rose ts white, 
Jeix: 

Roving journeyman, The, VII. vii. x. 

Ruddier than the cherry, 1. xix. 

Rufty tufty, 1. x. 

Rule Britannia, \. xix.—xxiii. 

Rummer, WI. The, vii. 2. 

Runaway, The, I. xii. 

Rural dance about the Maypole, A, 
I. xxviii. 

Saddle to rags, VII. xviii. 

Satlor's caution, The, V1. vi. 

Shall I let her go? VUUI. xi. 

Sally in our Alley, 1. xv.; VIII. xiii. 

Saraband, I. ix. 

Saturday night and Sunday morning, 
Dex 

Scotch cap, 1. x. 

See how the opera, VIII. vii. 

See the lovely rose, VII. xxiii. 

Seeds of Love, The, VII. viii. 

Shall 1 bid him go? Mil. i. 

Shall I go walk the woods so wild ? 
ax. 

Shall the absence of my mistress, VIII. v. 

She wore a wreath of roses, 1. xix. 

Sheffield Apprentice, VII, viii. 

Shellamefago, I. ix. 

Shepherd's complaint, The, VIL. ix. 

Shepherd's holiday, The, I. x. 

Shepherd kept sheep, A, \. xv. 

Ship she lies in harbour, A, VII. viii. 

Sir Edward Noel's delight, Il. x. 

Slip, The, I. x. 

So sweet a kiss, II. i. 

Soldier and a Sailor, A, I. xiv.; II. 
iii, 72. 

Soldiers’ March, I. xxix. 

Soldier's life, A, J. x. 

Soldier tired of war's alarm, The, \\I. 
xiv.-xx. ; V. xix. 

Song of Salem, A, il. vii. 

Song of the Spirit, The, v. Xxvi. 

South Sea ballad, The, I. xiv. 

Spanish Jepsie, The, I. ix. 

Spanyard, The, I. ix. 

Spare, O spare, the hum'rous sage, 
IV. 1%, 

Sprig of Shellalah, The, VMI. x. 


The, 











Spirit of my sainted sire, v. xxii. 

Spring, the Sweet Spring, UI. i. 

Squire of Tamworth, The, V1. viii. 

Stane’s Morris, 1. x. 

Step stately, I. x. 

Stingo, or, Oyle of barley, I. ix. ; VIII. 
xi, 

Storm, The (see also Cease, rude Bo- 
reas), II. xi. ; V. xviii. 

Streams of Nantsian, The, VAI. iii. 

Sublime was the warning, VIII, x. 

Sugarplum, The, VAAL. i. 

he had loosed her weary teams, The, 

= RIV, 

Sun was hastening down the sky, The, 
V. xxiv. 

Sweet masters, I. x. 

Sweet Nelly, my heart's delight, 1. Xxx. 

Sweet smells the briar, V. Xxvi. 

Symphony, The, Vil. xviii. 

Tarpaulin Jacket, The, VXI. xiii. 

Tarry Sailor, The, ViI. viii. 

Then plump bobbing Joan, V\, xiii. 

There dwelt a man in Babylon, Ul. i. 

There dwells a maid in Doncaster, 
Vii 

There lived a man in Ballymecrasy, 
VIII. xi. 

There was a maid came out of Kent, 
UTE, 

There was an old farmer in Sussex, 
VIII. xi. 

There was an old fellow, VII. xv. 

There was an old woman went up in a 
blanket, VUUI, xi. 

There was an old woman lived under a 
hill, ¥, xv. 

There was a London gentleman, VIII. x. 

Thistle of Scotland, VIII. x. 

Thomas, I cannot, \. xiv.; I. xi.-xv. 

Thorn, The, I. xxx. 

Three jolly butchers, VII. vii. 

Three merry men be we, III, i. 

Three Sisters, The, 1. vi. 

Thy scandalous neighbours of Portugal 
Street, II. xii. 

Tilly Vally lady, III. i. 

Time has not thinned, V1. viii. 

"Tis mirth that fils, III. ii. 

"Tis of a brisk and Lively lad, VII. viii. 

To arms / II. viii. 

To carry the milking pail, VXI. xxiii. 

To drive the cold winter away, I. ix. ; 
VII. i. 

To kiss the cold winter away, VII. 
xxiii, 

To the winds, to the waves, V1. ii. 

To you, fair ladies, VIII. iv. 

Tobacco ts an Indian weed, VII. viii. 

Tom a Lin and his wife, 111. i. 

Tom Bowling, V\I. xi. 

Tom Tinker's my true love, 1. x.-Xv. 

Tom Trusty, I. xi. 

Trees they are so high, The, VU. vii. 
Viii. 

Trimmer, The, VUUI. ix. 

True love's good morrow, VIII. v. 

’Twas of a farmer's daughter, VII. vii. 

"Twas when the sea was roaring, 1. 
xiv. 

"Twas you, sir! VI. xi. 

Two maids wooing a man, III. i. 

Under the greenwood tree, I. Xix. ; 
Ine ee 

Unfortunate Miss Bailey, Il. xvi. 

Upon a summer day, I. ix. 

Upon the bridge of Avignon, I. xxii. 

Upon Tyburn tree, VIII. ix. 

Venus, Juno, Pallas, 1, xxii. 

Virgins are like the fair flower, VII. xi. 

Wapping Old Stairs, V. xxvi. 

Water parted, III. xiv. 

Well-a-day, poor Colin, III. i. 

West Country delight, The, VU. xx. 

What shall I do to shew ? I. xiv. 

What though I be a country lass ? 
VIII. v. 

What woman could do, IV. ix. 

When Adam was first a-created, VII. 
xi, 

When Aurelia first I courted, I. x. n. 

When daffodils begin to peep, III. i. 

When daisies pied, 111. i. 

When Daphne, I. ix. 

When first I began to ogle the ladies, 
VIII. xii. 

When first I laid siege to my Chloris, 
Ly Save 

dhe gy Bacchus fills my breast, 

iT. Xt. 
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When I followed a lass, V. xxvi. 

When I was a smart young girl, I. 
xvi. 

When in war, V. xxiii. 

When my hero in Court, V1. ii. 

When once I lay, I. xiv. 

When that I was a little boy, II. i. 

When the hills and lofty mountains, 
IV. ix. 

When the wind blows, \1I. xxi. ; IV. i. 

Where ts my lover ? V. xxiii. 

Where the bee sucks, I. xix. 

Whirligig, The, I. ix. 

White dove sat on the Castle wall, 
The, Il. i. 

Whittington’s Bells, IV. vii. 





Why are thine eyes ? I. xv. 

Why ts your faithful slave disdained ? 
I. xiv. 

Why should I not love my love ? VII. 
Xxi. 

Why should we sorrow ? II. xiv. 

Why so pale and wan, fond lover ? 
VI. viii. 

Widdicombe Fair, VII. iv. 

Will you buy any tape ? ILI. i. 

Willoughby whim, The, VUAI. xii. 

Wiltshire wedding, VII. xxii. 

Winds whistle cold, The, \11. xxi. 

Wind, gentle evergreen, 11. xviii. 

Wine does wonders, UII. iii, 7. 

Wish, The, I. ix. 





With an old song, II. ii. 

With early horn, \V. viii. ; VIII. vii. 

With my flock as walkéd I, VIII. ii. 

Wolf, The, I. xxiii. 

Woodicock, I. ix. 

Women all tell me I'm false to my lass, 
The, IV. ix. 

Worcestershire wedding, The, V1. xi. 

Would Fate to me ? I. xv. 

Would Heaven indulge, VIII. ix. 

Would you have a young virgin ? I. 
xiv. 

Ye frolicsome sparks, VI. xi. 

Ye nymphs and Sylvan goddesses, VII. 
xxiv. 


Yellow golden tree, The, VII. vii. 


Your Cupid and your Hymen now, 
Wauniese 

You rural goddesses, VII. xxiii. 

You spotted snakes, 111. i. 

You that are a merry throng, VI. 
xiii. 

Young butcher and the chambermaid, 
The, VAI. xii. 

Young Daphne, VIII. ix. 

Young Edward the gallant hussar, I. 
RIK 

Young Lamkin, VXI. viii. 

Young Nel'y, my heart's delight, 1. 
Kx 

Young Thirsis’ fate, VIII. xii. 

Young Virgins love pleasure, VIII. i. 
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Baring-Gould, Rev. S., portrait ; fron- 
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Beggars’ Opera, The, Scene from, I. 
Xlv. 

Bench end Carvings, I. vii.-ix. 

Billington, Mrs., portrait, V. xv. 

Bishop, Sir Henry R., portrait, III. 
xix, 

Black Jack and Leather Bottle, II. ix. 

Boyce, Dr., portrait, VI. iv. 

Braham, John, portrait, II. vii. 


auto- 





Britton, Thomas, portrait, V. ii. 

Broadsides and Garlands, illustrations 
from, I. v. vi. viii. ix. xxiv., II. xvii., 
Ill. vi. z.; illustrations from en- 
graved song-sheets, I. xv. xvii. xxvi, 
Xxxi, LI. vi 75 xxiv., VILE iv. 

Carey, Henry, portrait, III. ix. 

Carvings of Minstrels, I. i. 

Cibber, Mrs., portrait, V. xi. 

Coaker’s Cottage (Jonas), VII. vi. 

Cornish Piper, from knife handle, I. vii. 

Country Dance, from a font, I. vi. ; 
from a broadside, II. xvii. 

Crowder, A, I. ix. 

Crouch, Mrs., portrait, V. xix. 

Davis, Moll, from a broadside, III. 
vi. 7. 

Dawson, Nancy, portrait, VIII. vi. 





Dibdin, Charles, portrait, III. xvii. ; 
autographs, II. iv., ILI. xvi. 
D’Urfey, Thomas, portrait, I. xviii. 
Fenton, Lavinia, portrait, III. xi. 
Greene, Dr. Maurice, portrait, IV. x. ; 
autograph, VII. xiii. 
Gwyn, Eleanor, portrait, VIII. viii. 
Hard, Robert, portrait, VII. iv. 
Hawes, William, autograph, VI. 
ix. 
Helmore, John, portrait, VII. iv. 
Incledon, Charles, portrait, IT. xi. 
Jackson, William, portrait, ITI. iii. 7. 
Kelly, Michael, portrait, III. ix. x. 
Kidson, Mr. Frank, portrait, VII. 
xiii, 
Lee, Alexander, autograph, III. ii. 7. 
Lutes, I. iii. iv. vill. 
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Maid of Bath, II. xiii. 

Old Fiddler, VII. xii. 

Old Smuggler, VII. ix. 

Oxenham Arms, South Zeal, VII. 
vii. 

Playford, John, portrait, I. xx. 

Psaltervs, I. iii, xi. 

Purcell, Henry, portraits, III. vii., VI. 
vill. ; autographs, III. vi., VI. x.; 
arms and memorial tablet, VI. ix. 

Ranelagh, The Rotunda, V. vi. 

Sheppard, Rev. H. Fleetwood, VII. 
xiil. 

Sheridan, Mrs., portrait, II. xiii. 
Shield, William, portraits, II. v., VIL. 
xvii. ; autographs, II. v., III. xv. 

Sordine, I. iii. 

Vauxhall, I. xv. 
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